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He’s Protected — Naturally 


Polar bears are cold 
prospects for fire in- 
surance. But people, 
on the other hand, will 
warm up to the broad 
coverage offered by 
any one of L & L’s 
modern fire policies. 


lems; Business Seeks More Uni- | 


formity to Lessen Confusion 


Insurance brokers, agents, high com- 
pany exec utives, adjusters, attorneys and 
‘representatives of various producer and 
Fcompany organizations were among the 
nearly 250 men and women who at- 
tended the all-day panel discussion on 
Fmultiple line policies held on Tuesday 
at the Downtown Athletic Club. Well 
over 100 extra applications to attend 
were turned away due to the inability 
‘of the club to handle over 250 for lunch- 
Feon which came between the morning 

and afternoon sessions. The meeting 
was sponsored by the New York City 
Insurance Agents’ Association. 

Those present came to learn more 
about the various broad dwelling cover- 
| ages now being offered for home owners 
in New York State, and elsewhere. For 
‘sometime the homeowners’ policies of 
'the Multiple Peril Insurance Rating Or- 
| ganization and the comprehensive policy 
of the Interbureau Insurance Advisory 
Group have been on the market here. 

While some producers are still some- 
what uncertain as to the exact cover- 
ages of these and independent contracts 
they were not thrown into real confu- 
sion until recent introduction of the 
‘two broad form policies backed by 
Inter-Regional Insurance Conference, 
which have been issued by the New 
“York Fire Insurance Rating Organiza- 
tion as No. 849—broad form dwelling 
buildings and contents, and No. 850—all 
‘physical loss form for dwelling build- 
| ings only. 


Weghorn Chairman 


This meeting on Tuesday was de- 
Signed to offer those present detailed 
| explanations of each policy. President 
| Albert Mezey of the agents’ association 
| opened the meeting and then turned it 
| Over to John C. Weghorn, chairman of 
| the executive committee, who was mod- 
| erator. 

' President Mezey, while extolling pro- 
' gressiveness in insurance in formulating 
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Life ‘Advertisers:At 


Cincinnati Elects 
Thiemann President 


Prominent Executives 
Were W. T. Grant, Wendell 
Hanselman, R. Lounsbury 


SOME SALES POINTS MADE 
LAA Members Carry Out ‘‘Many 


Hats” Theme of Meeting; Out- 
side Speakers Make Hit 


By Wattace L. Crapp 


Cincinnati, Sept. 29—Life Advertisers 


Association meeting here elected A. H. 
Thiemann, second vice president of New 
York Life in charge of advertising and 
public relations, 
ensuing year. 


as president for the 
29- to 
meeting of the 
Association here at the 
The at 


ratify- 
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Low Cost Policy 


Fidelity’s new low cost policy, the Fidelity Special, 
has created a remarkable sales record since 
its introduction several months ago. 


This policy, written $15,000 minimum, carries a very 
_low cost with low premiums, substantial 
dividends and high cash values. 


It has raised a large number of normally $10,000 -ales 
to $15,000 or more. Thus far, $23,400 has been 
the average . . . combined with Term Riders, the 
average has been much higher. Written sub-standard 
as well as standard . . . commission rates the 
same as for the Company’s regular Ordinary Life. 
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JUVENILE INSURANCE 


new LOOK 


A LIFELONG LIFE INSURANCE BARGAIN 


Insurance Increases Fivefold at Age 21 


$5,000 Policy Increases to $25,000 at Age 21 . . . No Premium Increase 
INSURANCE PAID-UP AT AGE 65 


























TOTAL CASH PROFIT PAID-UP_ PARTICIPATING 
AGE AT TOTAL CASH PREMIUMS AT AGE 65** LIFE INSURANCE 
ISSUE AT AGE 65** TO AGE 65 OR ESTATE OF** 
0* $34,664.60 $14,946.75 $19,717.85 $40,821.35 
5 33,353.85 15,921.00 17,432.85 39,510.60 
10 32,132.95 17,066.50 15,066.45 38,289.70 
15 30,713.35 18,327.50 12,385.85 36,870.10 








*Insurance in first policy year $1,250. 


**Includes accumulated dividends based on present schedule — not guaranteed, 


(Issued at ages O — 15. In New York State 5—15 and at ages 0 — 9 with return of premiums death benefit to 
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age 10.) 
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Life Insurance Advertisers Meeting in Cincinnati 


Exhibit Chairman Beardshear Points 
To 437 Entries; Announces Awards 


Cincinnati, Sept. 28—The keenest of 
interest on the part of LAA men and 
women attending the annual meeting 
here of Life Advertisers Association 
greeted the talk this morning by Albert 
N. Beardshear, Ohio National Life, who 
was chairman of the exhibits committee. 
In opening his speech, entitled “Handi- 
work on Display,” Mr. Be ardshear said 
that anything he might say “would be 
secondary to what has been said by the 
exhibits themselves. They, in the final 
analysis do their own speaking. They, 
in my opinion, are our annual meeting. * 

Mr. Beardshear felt that LAA is per- 
haps one of the few organizations of its 
kind in the country that puts its handi- 
work on display “in the manner that we 
do.” He pointed out that “we have the 
largest number of exhibits this year that 
has ever been entered.” There were 437 


in all. Saying that it would be suicide 
to make any remarks about any spe- 
cific exhibit, he brought out: “Each 


item in the exhibit room is the apple of 
someone’s eye. Each item did a good job 
for the person who sent it in... . 4 As we 
look at these exhibits we will get from 
them our new ideas.” 


Recognizes Exhibit Committee and 
Judges 


Mr. Beardshear extended commenda- 
tion to the members of his committee 
for their fine, conscientious job, nam- 
ing the following as responsible for all 
the exhibits being up and ready for view 
when this LAA meeting started Monday 


morning: James Stewart, Inter-Ocean; 
Ernest J. Wills, Equitable of Iowa; 
Harold D. MHowenstine, Indianapolis 
Life; Don M. Clark, Security Mutual; 
Robert H. Ewing, Jr., Commonwealth 
Life; Ed Frey, Manufacturers Life of 
Toronto; Charles C. Camp, Shenandoah 


Life; Frank T. Culp, Jr., Guarantee 
Mutual Life, and Roy V. Proctor, Pa- 
cific Mutual Life. 

He then presented the names of the 
judges—“the men who gave willingly 
of their time from busy lives to give 
their judgment on our work”—General 
agents: John Kyle, New York Life, 
Cincinnati; Guy Randolph, New Eng- 
land Mutual Life, Cincinnati. Agents: 
Frank J. Albanese, Metropolitan Life, 
Cincinnati, and Phil “Bud” Heil, State 
Mutual, Cincinnati. Representatives of 
the public: Ralph Damen, advertising 
manager, Meier’s Wine Cellars, Cincin- 
nati, and W. J. Cassady, Jr., president, 
Jackson Box Co., Norwood. 

Representatives of advertising: Henry 
Wilder, artist, Cincinnati; Charles Ree- 
sey, advertising manager, Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Co.; William Sanning, 
advertising manager, the Kroger Co., 
and J. T. Nolan, Jr., vice president, 
Keelor-Stites Advertising Agency, Cin- 
cinnati. Life insurance home office rep- 
resentatives: Irving Magorian, assistant 
vice peasiai. Ohio National Life, and 
A. Otis Graeser, secretary, same coun- 
try. 

Winners of Exhibit Awards 


The following are the companies in 
Group I which won awards for their en- 


tries, the listings being under various 
headings: 

_l. Material to Motivate Agents— 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, 


Massachusetts Mutual Life, Metropoli- 
tan Life, Northwestern Mutual Life, 
fmg Mutual Life and United Benefit 
ife 

2. Sales Aids—Bankers Life Co. 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, Equi- 
table of Iowa, Lincoln National Life, 


National Life & Accident, Metropolitan 
Life, New York Life, Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life, The Prudential and Union 
Central Life. 

3. Prestige and Good Will Builders— 
Connecticut Mutual Life, Provident Mu- 
tual Life and The Prudential. 

4. Recruiting Material—Equitable Life 
Assurance Society and Northwestern 
Mutual Life. 

5. Direct Mail—Provident Mutual Life. 

6. Calendars—Connecticut Mutual Life, 
National Life of Vermont, Northwestern 
Mutual Life, Travelers of Hartford, Mu- 
tual Benefit Life and Mutual Life of 
Canada. 


7. Greeting Cards—Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life, Travelers, and Union Cen- 
tral Life. 

8. Annual Reports—London Life, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Metropoli- 


tan Life, Mutual Life of Canada, 
Sun Life of Canada. 

9. Policyholder Material—Mutual Life 
of New York, and Union Central Life. 

10. Brokerage Material—Bankers Life, 
The Prudential, and Union Central Life. 

11. Company Field Magazines—Crown 
Life of Toronto, Aetna Life, John Han- 
cock Mutual Life, Mutual Life of New 


and 


York, Phoenix Mutual Life, Fidelity 
Mutual, Manufacturers Life, Occidental 
Life, Provident Mutual Life, and The 


Prudential. 

12. Employe Relations—Home Life of 
New York, Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
and Metropolitan Life. 

13. National Magazine Advertising 
Travelers, Northwestern Mutual, New 
York Life, New England Mutual, John 
Hancock, Manufacturers Life, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, Mutual Life of 
New York, The Prudential, Mutual 
Benefit Life, and Phoenix Mutu: il. 

14. Newspaper Advertising—Equitable 





Life Assurance Society, Lincoln Na- 
tional, and Manufacturers Life. 
15. Insurance Journal Advertising— 


Jefferson Standard Life, New England 


Mutual Life, State Mutual Life, and 
Union Central Life. 
16. Public Relations—Lincoln Na- 


tional Life, Mutual Life of New York, 
Occidental Life, and State Mutual Life. 

17. Group Coverage—Great- West Life, 
Bankers Life Co., London Life, Metro- 
politan Life, New York Life, and Occi- 
dental Life. 

18. Personal Accident & 
State Mutual Life. 


Group II Winners 


Health— 


The following companies in Group II 
received exhibit awards: 

1. Material to Motivate Agents—At- 
lantic Life, Central Standard Life, and 
Excelsior Life. 

2. Sales Aids—Bankers National Life, 
General American Life, Security Mutual 
Life, and Union Mutual Life. 

3. Prestige and Good Will Builders— 
Southland Life, and Imperial Life. 
4. Recruiting Material—State 

Life. 

5. Direct Mail—Lutheran Mutual Life, 
and North American Life & Casualty. 

6. Calendars—North American Life 
Assurance. 

7. Greeting Cards—Paul Revere Life, 
and State Farm Life. 

8. Annual Reports—Business 
Assurance, Life Insurance Co. 
ginia, and Southland Life. 

10. Brokerage Material—Paul Revere 
Life. 

11. Company Field Magazines—At- 
lantic Life, Excelsior Life, Great South- 
ern Life, Life Insurance Co. of Georgia, 
North American Lif¢ ,\ssuyence, Pilot 


Farm 


Men’s 
of Vir- 


A.H. Thiemann New LAA President 


Al B. Richardson Vice President 


Cincinnati—A. H. Thiemann, second 
vice president of New York Life, and 
long one of the leaders in Life Insur- 
ance Advertisers Association, being cur- 
rently vice president, was elected presi- 
dent of LAA at the annual meeting here 
this week. Al B. Richardson, director 
of public relations for Life Insurance 
Co. of Georgia, was made vice presi- 
dent; Morgan S. Crockford, secretary 
of Excelsior Life of Toronto becomes 
secretary ; William L. Camp, III su- 
pervisor of publications for Connecticut 
Mutual, will be the new treasurer; and 
George Pease, editor for Equitable Life 
of Iowa, will have the post of editor. 

Mr. Thiemann, graduate of Harvard 
— of 1927, joined New York Life March 

1933. Before that he was an Associ- 
che Press reporter, then a reporter for 
an English language daily paper in Paris; 
member of editorial staff of Atlantic 
Monthly and associate editor of Living 
Age, a weekly magazine of world affairs. 
For a time he was with U.S. Department 
of Commerce, also was an advertising ac- 
count executive. At New York Life he 
is responsible for all advertising and 
public relations activities. Made assis- 
tant secretary in 1943, he was advanced 
to assistant vice president in 1949 and 
second vice president October, 1953. In 
LAA he has been secretary, treasurer, 
vice president and member of the execu- 
tive committee. He has also been chair- 


man of research projects, institutional 
relations and annual meeting commit- 
tees. 


Executive Committee Members 


Members of the executive committee 


are Jack R. Morris, vice president 
3usiness Men’s Assurance, and LAA 
president last year; Edwin P. Leader, 


advertising manager Bankers Life; Rob- 





Southland Life, and State Farm 

12. Employe Relations—General Amer- 
ican, and Great Southern Life. 

13. National Magazine Advertising— 
Business Men’s Assurance, and Security 
Mutual Life. 

14. Newspaper Advertising — Great 
Southern Life, Gulf Life, Liberty Life 
of South Carolina, and Southland Life. 


15. Insurance Journal Advertising— 
Security Mutual Life, and Southland 
Life. 

16. Public Relations—General Ameri- 
ican Life, Life Insurance Co. of Vir- 
ginia, and Paul Revere Life. 


17. Group Coverage—Southland Life, 
and United States Life. 

18. Personal Accident & 
United States Life. 


Health— 


Group III Winners 


The following companies in Group III 
received exhibit awards: 

1. Material to Motivate Agents— 
Home Security Life, Inter-Ocean, Union 
Casualty, and Woodmen Central Life. 

2. Sales Aids—Guaranty Union Life, 
and Shenandoah Life. 

4. Recruiting Material—American Mu- 
tual Life, and Home Security. 

5. Direct Mail — Guaranty 
Life, and Lamar Life. 

6. Calendars—Cuna Mutual, and Home 
Beneficial Life. 

8. Annual Reports—Cuna Mutual, Fi- 
delity Life Association, and Mutual 
Service Life. 

10. Brokerage Material—Union Casu- 


Savings 





A. H. THIEMANN 


ert S. Kieffer, assistant vice president 
Metropolitan Life; Harvey Kesmodel, 
Jr, sales promotion manager Sun Life 
of America; Hal R. Marsh, superintend- 
ent of agencies Jefferson Standard; 
Marion L. Davis, advertising manager 
Provident Life & Accident. 


Southern R. T. Breakfast 
Cincinnati, Sept. 28—Marion L. Davis, 
advertising manager, Provident Life & 
Accident, as chairman of the LAA 
Southern Table for 1954, pre- 
sided over a breakfast meeting here this 
that 
meeting of 


Round 


at which plans 
the 


morning of 
for the 1955 
Round Table 
set are May 1-3 
Dallas. 
already 


group 
Southern 
were revealed. The dates 
at the Hotel Adolphus, 
appointments 
and the program of 
Mr 


the 


Committee have 
been made 
speakers is shaping up satisfactorily, 
Davis reported. About 35 attended 
breakfast 


Trueblood Congratulated 

Sept. 27—Jack R. Morris, 
president, Men’s Assur- 
ance, who gave his swan song here this 


Cincinnati, 
vice Business 


morning as LAA’s president, was par- 
announce from the 


Dixon Trueblood of 


ticularly pleased to 
platform that H 


Occidental Life of California has just 
been promoted to be a vice president 
of that company. On behalf of LAA 
men and women Mr. Morris extended 


congratulations to Mr. Truebiood. 


alty & Life of New York 

11. Company Field Magazines—Home 
Beneficial Life, and Home State Life. 

12. Employe Relations—Great Amer- 
ican Reserve of Dallas. 

14. Newspaper Advertising — Wood- 
men Central Life. 

15. Insurance Journal Advertising— 
Union Casualty & Life of New York. 

15. Public Relations—Home State Life, 
and Mutual Service Life, 
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Jack Morris in Swan 
Song as LAA President 


PAYS TRIBUTE TO OLD TIMERS 


Says LAA Members eee aad Many Hats 
in Course of Day”; Live Perpetually 
in Climate of Ideas 


Cincinnati, Sept. 27—Jack Morris, Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance, in his swan song 
here this morning as president of Life 
quickened the 
annual 


Association, 
interest of attending its 
meeting by saying that the program 
makers had endeavored to crystallize the 
LAA man’s concept of himself—‘“a man 
who wears many hats in the course of a 
day—who lives perpetually in the climate 
of ideas, and is engaged in what is per- 
haps today’s most vital specialty — the 


Advertisers 
those 


wholesale communication of ideas.” 

In thus setting the stage for the inter- 
esting meeting that to come Mr. 
Morris expressed his admiration and re- 
“the wonderful guys who have 


was 


spect for 
made this meeting what it is. 

Mr. Morris recalled that it was 17 
years ago that he attended his first LAA 
meeting, and then said that “16 years 
later I began a term as president with 
a patch over one eye and flat on my 
back.” Thinking back on some of the 
personalities who impressed him at his 
first North Central Round Table in Chi- 
cago in 1937, he said he remembered in 
particular “a character by the name of 
Wade, then vice president of American 
United Life, who gave out with impas- 
sioned opinions about contests for presi- 
dents. 


” 


“Call a Spade Wade” 


“Whether or not ‘call a Spade Wade’ 
was aware then that he would some day 
be president of his own company I can- 
not say. But this chz umpion of causes 
who so impressed me in '37 is still im- 
pressing all of us with his calculated 
thrusts at commonly accepted ideas.” 

Another personality he remembered 
was Fred Fisher, “an agile little guy 
who in those days represented the Lin- 
coln National ite. In turn, he pointed 
to Nelson White, Provident Mutual Life, 
as the charter president of the LAA; 
Bob Slattery and Charlie Fleming who 
were among the earlier presidents. He 
thought it is remarkable that “while we 
have had only 21 presidents, four of 
whom have left the business or are de- 
ceased, 13 of the remaining 17 are here 
with" us today.” In acknowledging their 
presence Mr. Morris asked each of them 
to “rise and take a bow.” He continued: 

“Chances are almost every one of you 
have been asked at some time or other 
by an officer in your company to write 
an LAA member for some piece of ma- 
terial or an idea when this same officer 
could have written to a member of his 


own association, yet hesitates to do so. 
This comment is certainly not intended 
as reflection on any one of the other 


fine associations in this business of ours. 
3ut the obvious facts are that people 
who enjoy a close personal friendship 
can more comfortably share their know]- 
edge and experience. As a result, I be- 
lieve we can confidently say that our 
more than 200 member companies exist 
together in an atmosphere of closer co- 
operation because of LAA. 


Many Wives Attend LAA Meetings 


“Then, too, I think we are the bene- 
ficiary of a situation that is unique not 
only in the insurance industry but in 
all forms of business. I refer to the fact 
that at this meeting, as at all LAA meet- 
ings, you will find more wives sitting 
with their husbands at the business ses- 
sions than might be observed at any 
other type of association meeting. There 
may be several reasons for this, but the 
net result is that our companies not only 
have men who are vitally interested in 





JACK MORRIS 


their jobs, but they in turn are further 
encouraged by wives who have learned 
something about the opportunities, the 
responsibilities and the problems of ad- 
vertising, sales promotion and_ public 
relations.” 

Mr. Morris then observed that mem- 
bers of the LAA exist in a perpetual 
climate of ideas and that “our value to 
our companies is measured in terms of 
ideas as well as in our ability to ex- 
change and to expand ideas.” He noted 
that in the 1930’s the problems and in- 
terests of LAA members were reason- 
ably well defined but that in_ slightly 
more than two decades, “the climate of 
our ideas has changed tremendously. 
Few of our companies in the ’30s had 
ventured into fields of national maga- 
zine, newspaper or radio advertising, and 
no one dreamed that some day one of 
our members would be responsible for 
the complete remodeling of a home office 
building or that another member would 
serve as chairman of a_policyowners’ 
meeting.” 


Still 99.44% Pure Advertisers 


The speaker thought that generally 
speaking, “we're still 99.44% pure adver- 
tisers and we float... but we've cer- 
tainly floated in a lot of different direc- 


tions.” He reminded his audience: 
“In New York City there is Cliff 
Reeves, vice president of Mutual Life 


for public relations, one of whose major 
responsibilities is ‘personnel. In Texas 
there is John Briggs, vice president of 
Southland Life, who has had successful 
selling experience. In Canada there 
is Morgan S. Crockford, secretary of 
Excelsior Life, Toronto, whose major 
assignments are on the administrative 
side. In California there is Richard True- 


blood, director of public relations and 
advertising of the Occidental Life, who 
is unquestionably one of the best sales 


promotion experts in the business. Draw 
a line connecting these four members 
of our association and it will encircle 
well over 400 other members whose 
duties, responsibilities and interests are 
as varied and as fascinating as they can 
be. Yet different as their daily tasks are, 
every single individual within this en- 
chanted circle of LAA membership is 
bound together by the fact that he spe- 
cializes in mass communiations and con- 
tinuously exists in an ever changing 
climate of ideas and opportunities.” 

In summation Mr. Morris said: “We 
in LAA are in a ten ring circus that 
requires the humility of a water boy, 
the courage of a lion tamer, and the con- 
fidence of the star performer. Yet I say 
to you with assurance I have never felt 
before, that there is greater personal 
opportunity ahead for each one of us 
than we have ever experienced before. 
There are a thousand doors of oppor- 
tunity to open. Behind a few of them 
lurks a tiger—but, boy, just think about 
other doors,” 


Versatility of Talents Needed In 


Sales Promotion, Says Lounsbury 


Advertising, sales promotion and pub- 
lic relations work call for special ver- 
satility and the company man carrying 
those responsibilities often does not get 
the acclaim he deserves, Ralph R. Louns- 
bury, president of American Life Con- 
vention told the Life Advertisers at 
their annual meeting in Cincinnati this 
week. Mr. Lounsbury is also president 
of Bankers National Life of New Jersey. 

Citing the three divisions into which 
mankind has been divided: those who 
like to work with and influence people; 
those who like to work with ideas; and 
those who prefer to work with physical 


things, Mr. Lounsbury said that the 
advertising and sales promotion man 
must function in all three areas. First 


of these is relations with people and on 
this Mr. Lounsbury said: 
Relations With People 

“You must of necessity have a very 
strong liking for working with people. 
It must be a pleasant challenge to you 
and not a dread obligation to meet new 
people and to try and bring them around 
to your way of thinking if they happen 
You must get 
into their interior with your story on be- 
half of your company and its service, 
and you can only do that by liking them 
and making it evident to them that you 
like them, that you like to be with 
them, and that you do this not because 
it is your job but because it really is 
the thing you enjoy doing. 

“You must continually work at the 
job of keeping your field organization 
of the opinion that your company is the 


to be on the other side. 


very finest company in the business, 
and you must keep them in that frame 


of mind in spite of errors that happen to 
be made at the Home Office, the disap- 
pointments that come to your men be- 
cause some applicant cannot be accepted 
as applied for, and other decisions that 
have to be made which are not in com- 
pliance with the wishes of the agent. It 
is up to you, also to keep the employes 
of your company feeling that they are 
working with the very finest company in 
the business. That also is a challenge 
and a difficult task, because people be- 
ing what they are it is self-evident that 
to keep satisfied with whatever you 
have for a long period of time is a very 
difficult thing to do. 

“You must see to it that your policy- 
owners are kept in a frame of mind 
where they feel that it would be very 
much to their disadvantage as well as to 
their distaste to discontinue their con- 
nection with your company. You must 
help cultivate an attitude toward your 
company on the part of those who are 
not yet your policyowners but 
you hope will be and that public which 
will never be a part of your policyowner 
group but whose good will you desire 
for your company. This quick recita- 
tion of all the various groups of people 
who you as head of your public rela- 


who 


tions department must win over to you 


and your company is, I think, all the 
evidence that anyone could need that the 
first one of the requisites for a good 
man or woman holding the jobs which 
you do, whatever the title may be, is 
that he or she have a genuine liking 
for working with people.” 





Changing American Market 
Revealed by ‘Life’ Ad Mgr. 


Cincinnati, Sept. 29—John F. Morrissy, 
advertising manager of Life Magazine, 
stimulated the thinking of LAA mem- 
bers here this afternoon as to the pos- 
sibilities for life insurance production in 
“The Changing American Market.” Mr. 
Morrissy put on a motion picture with 
that title which featured some significant 
facts figures. Close attention 
given to the U. S. population growth 
1930’s, income and_ spending 
power and money available for luxury 
spending. 

As to population it was brought out 
that bigger families are now back in 
fashion in contrast to the 1930’s when 
the population increased by less than 
9,000,000. In the 1940’s the total increase 
was 20 million; in 1953 the film indi- 
cated that fewer than 1,400,000 first 
babies were born, but there was a big 
difference in the number of second, third 
and fourth babies born. Prediction made 


was that the 1960’s will see another 
great surge in the birth rate when the 
wartime and postwar crop of babies 
start having babies of their own. This 
definitely has its life insurance possi- 
bilities. 3 

In poiriting to contrasts in income 
and spending power, the film showed 
that the per capita standard of living 
has been raised in real terms, constant 
dollars, by nearly 12% in six short years 


and was 


since the 


—1947 to 1953. The nation’s spendable 
income (after taxes) in 1947 showed this 
breakdown: Bottom group, incomes un- 
der $4,000 a year, numbered 28 million 
family units. Middle group—$4,000 to 
$7,500—12,500,000 family units. Top group 
—over $7,500—4 million family units. 

In 1953 the bottom group, under $4,000, 
became a little smaller; the top group, 
over $7,500, was up a third. However, 
the middle income group showed an in- 
crease of 45% and received 42% of all 
real income. In addition, those in this 
group (($4,000 to $7,500 income) spent 
$10 billion more, or two-thirds of the 
total increase since 1947. 


Money Available for Luxury Spending 


The LAA audience also got an idea 
of the sizable increase since 1929 in the 
money available for luxury spending. 
The $23% billion available in 1929 has 
jumped up to $34 billion, in comparable 
dollars, in 1953. It was also noted that 
almost all the luxury market lies in fam- 
ily units whose income is between $4,000 
and $25,000. In 1929 there were seven 
million families in this bracket, com- 
pared with 23 million families last year. 

In the “Changing American Market” 
it was also brought out that suburbanites 
are a little richer than the average mid- 
dle income group. They include a_ lot 
of people whose incomes run up to 
$10,000 and higher. Suburbanites are also 
the fastest growing segment of the pop- 
ulation, having increased 43% just since 
1947. 

Another significant trend revealed i 
this film was that housing is now a 
$20 billion market—larger than the auto- 
mobile market, in the opinion of the 
Time-Life-Fortune editors. 
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thought that “in a good life insurance 
company, the policyholder gets what he 
pays for and the cost of it over a period 
of years will depend not on mathemati- 
cal manipulations, but rather upon the 
company’s actual experience with re- 
spect to mortality, expense and inter- 
Rete. 3 
Lounsbury on Versatility 

Ralph Lounsbury put his emphasis on 
the versatility and other qualities which 
life advertising managers must possess 
in order to be successful in their jobs. 
He brought out that in publicity and 
public relations work “you must of ne- 
cessity have a strong liking for working 
with people you must be able to 
search out and identify the vagaries of 
the human mind, especially as it relates 
to life insurance—knowing how the 
mind reacts to every day living, holding 
a job, getting along with fellow workers, 
keeping a reasonable even tempo, and 
remaining f fairly sane under tremendous 
provocation ito withdraw into some shel- 
tered cave.” Finally, in working with 
things, the speaker depicted the LAA’s 
man ability to get up charts, devise ad- 
vertisements, create sales promotion lit- 
erature. Over-all, he said, “you run the 
gamut from A to Z in your field of 
operation.’ 

Ratliff’s Dramatic Story 

The dramatic story by James Ratliff, 
Jr., vice president and secretary of the 
“Cincinnati Enquirer,” on how a group 
of employes of that leading daily news- 
paper saved it from being purchased by 
the “Cincinnati Times-Star,” its chief 
rival, engrossed the attention of LAA 
people at the Monday luncheon. Intro- 
duced by President Jack Morris, Mr. 
Ratliff was proud to say that earlier in 
his career he had been connected with 
the actuarial department of Ohio Na- 
tional Life. It was later revealed as he 
got into his talk that the Ohio National’s 
officers had been instrumental to him 
“at a vital time” in directing the “En- 
quirer” employes to a source from whom 
they could get the money needed to buy 
the paper. 

Mr. Ratliff’s story featured a battle 
of wits between attorneys and bankers 
for the Cincinnati Times-Star on the 
one hand and “Enquirer” employes “who 
wouldn’t say die,” their attorney, their 
investment house friends — especially 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. of New York— 
and former U. S. Senator Tydings and 
Cyrus Eaton, president, Portsmouth 
Steel Corp., on the other hand. By 
split second timing all the way through 
the negotiations—and last minute heroic 
efforts—the “Enquirer” employes raised 
the $7,600,000 in cash necessary to buy 
their paper. Mr. Ratliff called their 
struggle “free enterprise at its best” and 
there was ready agreement among his 
LAA listeners. 

Haggman Pinchhits for Cawthorn-Page 

Richard S. Haggman, Kansas City 
Life, who was chairman of the program 
committee, made a hit Monday after- 
noon when he took over the spot which 

L. Cawthorn-Page, manager, Cana- 
dian publications division, Metropolitan 
Life, was to have occupied on the pro- 
gram. He did an effective job in speak- 
ing on the subject: “Fedora or Feather 
—We T am Together.” 

Stephen A. Douglas, director of sales 
Promotion, the Kroger Co., one of the 
guest speakers whom the LAA was glad 
to welcome, gave a demonstrational type 
talk the same afternoon in which he 
told how pet foods in his field (grocery 
business) are now selling more to the 
Public than baby foods. He called at- 
tention to his favorite ‘ ‘promotional ex- 
peditor” which i is in answer to the argu- 
ment that “nothing will ever be at- 
tempted if all possible objections must 

e first overcome.’ He suggested the 
following points in a selling plan that 


has worked for him: (1) Create the 
value; (2) plan distribution so that the 
product has a value at point of sale; (3) 
follow through to maintain the value 
at point of sale and point of use to con- 
tinue to a successful sale. 

Mrs. Richard L. Hindermann, wife of 
Pan-American Life’s public relations di- 
rector, made a big hit in her talk which 
closed the session. She was presented 
with a corsage and, in further apprecia- 
tion to her, the LAA handed her a gift 
certificate to buy herself a new bonnet. 
Her talk “A Tip of the Bonnet” is re- 
viewed in adjacent columns. Myron Jones, 
Union Central Life, and W. Neville, 
Great-West Life, were session chairmen 
on the opening day. 

Other Program Features 


With Clifford B. Reeves, public rela- 
tions vice president, Mutual of New 
York, as chairman, the second morn- 
ing’s session proceeded smoothly. Speak- 
ers included William Werner, director 
of public and legal services, Proctor & 
Gamble; Dr. Dwayne Orton, editor of 
YBM’s magazine “Think,” who dwelt on 
“Human Relations in Technical Times,” 
and John F. Morrissy, advertising mana- 
ger, Life magazine, whose talk on the 
“Changing American Market” is high- 
spotted on another page. 

The annual business meeting in the 
afternoon, featured by election of offi- 
cers, was conducted by President Mor- 
ris, following which Henry M. “Ty” 
Kennedy, Prudential’s director of adver- 
tising, presented his company’s film, 
“You Are There Too.” The annual re- 
ception, with the Cincinnati companies 
as the hosts, took place that evening at 
the Netherland Plaza Hotel, followed by 
the LAA annual dinner dance. 

W. T. Grant Closing Speaker 

At the final session this morning 
Chairman Leader had the honor of in- 
troducing W. T. Grant, board chairman, 
Business Men’s Assurance, for the wind- 
up address of the convention. Mr. Grant 
did an outstanding job in giving his im- 
pressions of the LAA and its activities, 
and indicated that he was much im- 
pressed by both the exhibits and the 
addresses given at this meeting. He said 
that over the years he has taken a 
lot of personal interest in BMA’s ad- 
vertising and sales promotion program 
and more recently, in the development 
of a specific public relations program. 
He offered some good advice in his 
friendly manner, one of his points being: 

“Remember always that ideas are no 
respector of time or of place. Yours is a 
24-hour duty and the idea that may 
mean the most to your company and 
your individual progress may occur to 
you in the middle of the night just as 
well as in the middle of the day.” He 
then confided that “I’m a rabid notebook 
keeper. I write ideas in mv black book 
any time of the day or night and with- 
out it I would be lost.” 

Mr. Grant wound un his address bv 
saying: “It is very obvious that you 
have great creative power. If you are 
willing to work at your job 24 hours a 
day and to channel ‘these ideas of yours 
in an organized manner then I predict 
there is no ceiling in the opportunities 
within your individual companies. 

“Finally, this one word. Good public 
relations begins at home. You may be 
the best idea man in the world but if 
you can’t get along with vour home 
office associates or if you don’t know 
how to sell your ideas to them it mav 
well be vou are on the wrong road. I 
suspect that everv bit of the wonderful 
material displayed in your exhibits is 
not only the product of a creative mind 
but that each project had to be sold to 
somebody before it was a completed job. 

“Let me now say I am not only 
pleased that I accepted your invitation 
to attend this meeting but I am also 
proud of the fact that I have had the 
onportunity to learn more about vou. 
You can be very sure that W. T. Grant 
is going to continue as one of the great- 
est boosters for the Life Advertisers As- 
sociation. 


LAA Impressed by 
Mrs. R. L. Hindermann 


LIKE HER ‘TIP OF THE BONNET’ 


Wife of Pan-American Life P.R. Director 
Compliments LAA Men for Imagina- 
tion, Creative Ability 


Cincinnati, Sept. 27—-Members of the 
LAA attending its 2lst annual meeting 
here agreed with the program makers 
after listening to Mrs. Richard L. Hin- 
dermann this afternoon that she had 
added “the superlative touch” to the 
convention in her engaging talk titled, 
“A Tip of the Bonnet.” They also agreed 
with Collier’s Magazine which recently 
bestowed upon Mrs. Hindermann the 
title of “one of the ten most beautiful 
women in New Orleans.” She is the 
lovely wife of Richard L. Hindermann, 
director of public relations, Pan-Ameri- 
can Life of New Orleans. 

Although she professed to be a bit 
frightened in appearing before so many 
LAA notables, Mrs. Hindermann cap- 
tivated her audience by her charm and 
wit as she placed a wifely crown “atop 
the many hats worn by the Life Adver- 
tisers.” First, she complimented the LAA 
for its generous cordiality toward the 
wives, noting that it is a tradition with 
the organization that wives are particu- 
larly welcome at its gatherings. “I think 
we can chalk up a big plus mark in your 
favor,” she said. 

Mrs. Hindermann was quite sure that 
this cordiality toward the wives has paid 
dividends. She pointed out: “The LAA 
wife who spends an hour a day learning 
about the opportunities that are open 
to her husband cannot avoid being more 
helpful to him in his job. Then, I be- 
lieve there is another important point. 
I’ve frequently heard these husbands of 
ours brag about the extraordinary per- 
sonal friendship which exists among the 
membership of your association. If they 
would ever stop to think about it, they 
would find their wives may be somewhat 
responsible for this fortunate condition.” 


How the Wives Help 


In making her point Mrs. Hindermann 
said: “It isn’t very often that a husband 
will attend a strictly male convention 
and learn much about the personal home 
life of the men he meets... . It isn’t 
often he learns that Bill has a wife 
named Ada, an eight-year-old daughter 
who is in a dance recital, a precocious 
five-year-old son and a dog that has the 
habit of running away. These are the 
things a woman finds out. And when 
John tries to evaluate his friend, Bill, 
these personal equations are added to 
the picture by his wife. I’m convinced 
that this makes a lot of difference in 
building and maintaining personal friend- 
ship. 

“So I trust that this plug for attend- 
ance of wives will somehow penetrate 
the hard head of my guy and guarantee 
my own presence at many future LAA 
meetings. And now I suspect that the 
subject assigned to me was at least a 
gentle hint that a wife should say some- 
thing real nice about these men who 
are engaged in this fascinating business 
of advertising, sales promotion and pub- 
lic relations.” 


Sees Slight Touch of Self-Effacement 


Mrs. Hindermann remarked that it 
would be a pleasure to do just that, but 
said she reserved the privilege of making 
some rather frank observations. First, 
in listening to LAA men talk at these 
gatherings, she has detected at times a 
slight touch of self-effacement. “I am 
well aware of the virtues of a modest 
attitude,” she said, “but it does seem to 
me that most of you have more creative 





MRS. RICHARD L. HINDERMANN 


ability, more imagination and more fore- 
sight than you wish to realize. 

“Observing you from a woman's view- 
point I suspect you of suffering from 
what might be cz alled ‘symbol frustration.’ 
The unimportant fact that you cannot 
hang an M.C.F. (meaning monstrous 
clever fellow) after your name tends, I 
am afraid, to demote your ego. Actually, 
the truth of the matter is that any man 
or woman who has the remarkable abil- 
ity to reach out into the thin air and 
create an idea where none existed before 
is the most fortunate, and should be the 
happiest of all human beings.” 

As to the matter of “many hats’—the 
LAA convention theme—Mrs. Hinder- 
mann gave this feminine reaction: “This 
thing-a-ma-jig you have created for your 
stage fascinates me. | never suspected 
there would be a time when men mvho 
amuse themseives with conversation 
about the number of hats their wives 
own would come out in the open and 
admit to wearing a multitude of hats. 
Having exposed yourselves in this unor- 
thodox manner I suggest you don’t 
realize how fortunate you are.... It 
looks to me like the members of LAA 
are in a constant whirl... always do- 
ing the most fascinating v ariety of jobs 
to which any person could be exposed. 
At the same time, you are using your 
best talents for the good of your com- 
pany and your own personal advance- 
ment.” 

In closing with one final suggestion 
Mrs. Hindermann said: “You all know 
the story of the blind men who went to 
visit the elephant. Each touched a dif- 
ferent part of the huge beast aac went 
away content that he knew what an 
elephant really looks like. Now, please, 
I do not suggest that any of you are 
blind—but let’s hope that none of you 
will permit any ingrained notions that 
there are limitations to your job or to 
you to blind you to the myriad oppor- 
tunities that are being exposed here at 
this meeting. 

“As I see it, we've all been blessed— 
you for your particular gifts of imagina- 
tion and creative ability and we, your 
wives, for having the privilege of help- 
ing and growing with you.” 





Briggs’ Son With Met. Life 

Cincinnati, Sept. 27—John L. Briggs, 
vice president, Southland Life, revealed 
to friends here at LAA’s annual meet- 
ing that his son, John, Jr., is now con- 
nected with Metropolitan Life in its 
visual aids department at the home 
office. He started a few months ago; 
likes it a lot. A graduate of Columbia 
University, young Mr. Briggs obtained 
his master’s degree there and this fall is 
taking an advanced course at Columbia 
in moving picture production. 
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C. N. Barton, Chairman 
Membership Committee 

NEW YORK CITY ASSOCIATION 

Set Goal of 3,000 Members at Year End; 


Plans Call for Increased Mem- 
bership Among Brokers 








Arthur L. Sullivan, general agent, 
Fidelity Mutual, membership vice presi- 
dent of the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of the City of New York, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Charles N. 
Barton, CLU, president, C. B. Knight 
\gency, Union Central Life, as general 





ese 
Pee 


CHARLES N. BARTON 


chairman of the association’s member- 
ship committee for the year 1954-55. Mr. 
Sullivan and Mr. Barton in a report to 
the association’s board of directors out- 
lined plans and set a goal of 3,000 mem- 
bers by December 31, 1954. 

Adhering to last year’s plan of opera- 
tion which was highly successful, Mr. 
Barton is dividing his committee into 
five primary parts: home office officials, 
conservation, life agents, brokers and 
affiliated organizations—each headed by 
a vice chairman. These groups are 
further broken down to meet situations 
as they occur. 

Originating this type of committee 
breakdown last year, Mr. Sullivan 
brought association membership to the 
highest in its history, ending December 
31, 1953 with 2,643 members 

To increase the membership among 
general insurance brokers, the associa- 
tion calls attention to the aid he will 
receive in properly discharging his re- 
sponsibility to his life insurance clients 
by utilizing the life insurance training 
and education which the association pro- 
vides. Also he can use the prestige of- 
fered by membership in the Million 
Dollar Round Table and by being a 
recipient of the National Quality Award. 
“The present day general insurance 
broker, who is a general practitioner,” 
the association says, “is one of the 
‘pillars’ of the insurance business. He is 
prepared, or should be, to fill the needs, 
life and general, of his clients in every 
walk of life, no matter how small and 


H. E. Shaw Heads New Office 
Of Prudential in Chicago 


The Prudential has opened a new 
agency at 227 North Church Street, Chi- 
cago. The new office to be known as the 
Northern Illinois Agency, will serve as 
headquarters for Ordinary agents in 
northern Illinois. 

The agency will be headed by Howard 
E. Shaw, former assistant director of 
agencies in the Mid-America home 
office, which covers the states of In- 
diana and Illinois. 

With Prudential since 1946, Mr. Shaw 
was associated with the Des Moines 
agency for several years, first as an 
agent and then as an assistant manager. 
In 1951 he went to the home office in 
Newark to join the field training divi- 
sion where he advanced to senior train- 
ing consultant. In 1953 he was appointed 
to the post of assistant director of agen- 
cies for the newly-formed Mid-America 
home office in Chicago. 





N. Y. Life Group Changes 


Roderick McAlpine has been promoted 
to district Group supervisor and placed 
in charge of the Toronto Group office 
of the Group insurance department of 
New York Life and Carl Neumann has 
been advanced from the Syracuse Group 
office to home office representative in 
charge of the Buffalo district office. 

Mr. McAlpine has been with the 
Toronto Group office since joining New 
York Life in November of 1951. Mr. 
Neumann joined the company in Febru- 
ary of 1952. 





simple, or how great and complex those 
needs may be.” 

Among other things, the association 
provides month-after- month sales, legal 
and educational material in the national 
publication and the “Bulletin” of the 
New York City Association. The asso- 
ciation also points to the protection 
membership offers him in the field of 
insurance legislation and litigation, and 
the motivating sales ideas he will be ex- 
posed to by meeting with all size pro- 
ducers, beginner and veteran, at life 
underwriter education meetings, which 
will make him of even greater value to 
his clients. 


Other Committee Members 


Assisting Mr. Barton on his committee 
are Harry Phillips, III, CLU, vice 
chairman in charge of conservation; 
Charles J. Buesing, vice chairman in 
charge of life agents; Arnold Siegel, vice 
chairman in charge of brokers; and John 
E. Kenny, vice chairman in charge of 
affiliated associations. 

Branch membership chairmen include 
Edward C. Dohse, Brooklyn; William 
Gildea, Long Island; and Philip Rubin, 
CLU, Bronx. 

Assisting Mr. Kenny are: 
Curran, Jr., LUTC; 

b ee & hapter CLU; 


Robert I. 
John T. Scott, CLU, 
Paul Goodman, Life 
Supervisors Association; Earl T. Whit- 
ney, Group Supervisors. Association. 

Other members of the committee in- 
clude Henry Schainholtz, chairman, field 
agents’ advisory council; Mich: rel P. 
Coyle, CLU, agency speaker's commit- 
tee chairm: an; Benjamin Rikelman, 
Cig, combination companies; and A 
W. Eisen, CLU, admissions committee 
chairman. 


Boston Mutual Life 
Advances Staff Men 





LORNE J. PETERS 


President Everett H. Lane of Boston 
Mutual Life announces Lorne J. Peters 
has been appointed superintendent of 
agencies succeeding Edmund M. Wright, 
and Jerry A. Alajajian has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies replacing George A. Lister. Earle 
L. Keene, acting actuary, has been 
elected an assistant secretary. 

Mr. Peters has been with Boston 
Mutual Life since January, 1923, start- 
ing as a personal producer in the field. 
He advanced to assistant manager and 
manager of Pawtucket, R. I. district 
office and was appointed assistant su- 
perintendent of agencies on March 29, 
1930. 

Jerry A. Alajajian joined Boston Mu- 
tual in 1935 as an agent and served as 
assistant manager in a number of of- 
fices and more recently as manager of 
Waltham district agency since 1949, 

Earle L. Keene has been employed by 
the Boston Mutual since October 1936 
in the actuarial department and _ has 
been acting actuary for some time. As 
assistant secretary he will be assigned 
to special duties under the direction of 
the president. 


Franklin Names Buroker 


Co-General Agent in Wash. 


Fred H. Buroker has been named co- 
general agent in Kelso, Wash., for 
Franklin Life of Springfield, Ill. He will 
be associated with General Agent Floyd 
Hoggatt. 

A graduate of Eastern College of Edu- 
cation, Mr. Buroker is a veteran of 
World War II and became associated 
with the Kansas City Life as an agent 
in 1946. In 1952 he joined New World 
Life as agency manager in Longview. 
He was.a member of the President’s 
Production Club and the Lez aiding Pro- 
ducers’ Clubs of both companies. 

Mr. Buroker is at present a national 
committeeman of NALU. 

















At age 35... 
$10,000 mortgage protection 
(2 


0 years) 


cost only $49.40 a year 
(for 16 years) 
PLUS $85 monthly disability income 
for balance of mortgage term: Only 
$34.30 annually for 16 years. 
(optional) 


HOW MANY HOME OWNERS 
do you know? 
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E. L. Lindseth a Director 
Of Equitable Society, N. Y. 


Elmer td Lindseth, president of Cleve- 
land Electric Illuminating Co., has been 
elected a director of Equitable Society 
of New York. He is prominent in civic 
affairs in Cleveland, a director of Na- 
tional City Bank of Cleveland, a past 
president of Edison Electric Institute, 
a director of American Management 
Association. 


Heads New Haven Agency 

Appointment of Leslie R. York as 
head of the New Haven general agency 
of Aetna Life has been annonnced by 
Robert B. Coolidge, vice president. Mr. 
York has for nearly two years been 
a partner in the New Haven general 
agency with G. Albert Lawton, who has 
been called to the company’s home office 
at Hartford as superintendent of agen- 
cies. 

Mr. York joined Aetna Life at New 
Haven in 1941 and subsequently served 
as agency supervisor and assistant gen- 
eral agent before being named general 
agent in January, 1953. 
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Sales Promotion Key Position 


In Insurance, Says Hanselman 


The advertising and sales promotion 
executive wields great influence in the 
life insurance business, Wendell F. 
Hanselman, vice president and superin- 
tendent of agencies for Union Central 
Life, told the annual meeting of Life 
Advertisers Association in welcoming the 
group to Cincinnati, 

“The sales material he prepares,” said 
Mr. Hanselman, “influences the attitude 
of the agent in his contact with the 
public; his writings may influence the 
public directly through magazines, radio, 
television, direct mail; he will influence 
the thinking of officers of various de- 
partments within the company whether 
they realize it or not. He is in a key 
position and to no small extent the 
complexion of our business changes with 
the change in attitude of the men and 
women who carry on the sales promo- 
tion and advertising work of the life 
insurance companies of America. This 
places upon you a great responsibility 


for shaping the life insurance business 


in the mold that will best serve the 
men and women and children of America. 

“You have accomplished great things 
over the years and partly through your 
efforts, in a single century life insur- 

















Meet in New York in 1955 
Cincinnati, Sept. 28—The 1955 annual 
meeting of LAA will be held next Sep- 
tember 27-29 at Essex House, New York 


City. 








ance has become the greatest and most 
powerful and most useful business ever 
known to man. In my humble opinion, 
a number of factors have contributed 
to your success. This meeting typifies 
one of those factors. Where else in the 
business world do you find a situation 
where the advertising managers of com- 
peting organizations within the same 
business will get together in groups of 
2 or 3 or 10 or 50 or 500 and freely 
exchange the innermost secrets of their 
experience and discoveries and plans for 
the future? That willingness to exchange 
ideas, based upon the realization. that if 
two heads are better than one, five 
hundred are better than two, is one 
of the factors that has made the life 
insurance business the great economic 
and social force that it is today in 
America. 
Quality and Service 


“Another important factor has been 
the realization on the part of men and 
women like you that the essential ele- 
ment in the sale of life insurance is its 
quality and the service that it performs 
in filling a need for the American family. 
The emphasis which our business has 
placed upon needs selling and the service 
that high quality life insurance can per- 
form, has been the fountainhead of its 
strength. 

“Whatever product a man sells, he 
emphasizes one or more of four things— 
appearance of his product, cost, quality 
and service. The highest forms of sales- 
manship, of course, emphasize quality 
and service. You men and women and 
your predecessors have built the life in- 
surance business upon a sales program 
which has emphasized quality and serv- 
ice, 

“Sometimes people outside the life in- 
surance business can’t understand this. 
They are accustomed to putting big 
black type advertisements in the news- 
Papers to the effect that today we are 
selling our soap for 2¢ a bar less than 
our competitors or saying our chickens 
are half-a-cent per pound less than you 
can buy them down the street. They are 
accustomed to seeing an oil station on 
one corner advertise gasoline at 244¢ 


in big red letters only to see the station 
on the opposite corner put up a bigger 
sign the next day at half-a-cent less. 

“Price wars have been common in 
other businesses. No good life insurance 
man is afraid of a fight and he realizes 
that competition is the life of trade. 
But he also realizes that in a good 
life insurance company, the policyholder 
gets what he pays for and the cost of 
it over a period of years will depend 
not on mathematical manipulations, but 
rather upon the company’s actual ex- 
perience with respect to mortality, ex- 
penses and interest. Recognizing that 
this experience is not likely to vary 
greatly between avell operated companies, 
a good underwriter wastes no time 
matching pennies but emphasizes the 
quality of his product and the service it 
will perform. This is the basis of life 
insurance under the free enterprise 
system and essentially it must be so. 
If ever the life insurance business should 
forget this basic thought in its adver- 
tising and sales training, strip off quality 
and service and dive naked into the 
bottomless pit of a price war, the ruth- 
less hand of socialism will toss service 
and quality into the pit after us and 
life insurance, as we have known it 
under the free enterprise system, will 
vanish from America. 

“In plainer words, if I haven’t made 
myself clear already, what I am trying 
to say is this. The policyholder and his 
family reap a great benefit from the 
service that can be performed by policies 
constructed under the competitive system 
by privately operated companies and 
arranged in accord with an intelligently 
constructed program through the service 
of a competent life underwriter. That 
quality and that service cost something. 
Strip life insurance of those values and 
the socialists in government will propose 
to sell it cheaper. | am firmly convinced, 
and I am sure that you are too, that 
the supremacy of America is the result 
of the free enterprise system. I feel 
certain that all of us are equally aware 
of the fact that socialization of life in- 
surance would inevitably result in de- 
struction of the free enterprise system 
throughout American business. 

“This may well be the most important 
meeting that the Life Advertisers As- 
sociation ever has held. Right now we 
are at a cross road. We have become 
the biggest business in the world. There 
is an inescapable urge to try every de- 
vice to make our business bigger and 
bigger. There is nothing wrong with 
that. The more families that life insur- 
ance can serve effectively, the more 
completely will it perform its proper 
function. Today, however, as we plan 
our advertising, sales promotion and 
sales training for the future, it is im- 
portant that we keep constantly in mind 
the fact that the sterngth and growth of 
life insurance has been the result of 
emphasizing quality and service rather 
than price—that its future will depend 
upon our effectiveness in continuing the 
emphasis on these two important ele- 
ments aS we present our story to other 
departments of the company, to our 
board of directors, to our agency forces 
and to the public of America.” 


Margaret Divver Speaks 

Cincinnati, Sept. 29—Margaret Divver, 
advertising manager, John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life, who was named the 1953 Ad- 
vertising Woman of the Year by the 
Advertising Federation of America, 
spoke at the luncheon here today of the 
Cincinnati Advertising Club. Her sub- 
ject was “Advertising Is Everybody’s 
Business.” Miss Divver is attending the 
LAA annual meeting here, being chair- 
man of its advertising committee. 


For American Bankers 
In Portsmouth, Virginia 





Blumberg’s Portrait Studio 
JIMMIE R. BECRAFT 


James G. Ranni, president, American 
3ankers Life of Florida, has announced 
the appointment of Jimmie R. Becraft 
as supervising general agent for Ports- 
mouth, Virginia and vicinity. 

Mr. Becraft was born in Mt. Sterling, 
Ky., where he was educated. He en- 
tered the Navy in 1940, served in both 
the Atlantic and Pacific theatres of 
World War II. Also a veteran of the 
Korean War, after discharge from serv- 
ice with the rank of Chief Petty Officer, 
Mr. Becraft entered the insurance busi- 
ness as soliciting agent for Reserve Life, 
and at the time of his appointment with 
American Bankers was district manager 
for the Portsmouth, Virginia area. 

Mr. Ranni announces that this is an- 
other step in the expansion program of 
the American Bankers Life, which in 
less than two years of active opera- 
tions, has produced over $42,000,000 of 
insurance in force, and is operating in 23 
states. 


N. Y. Dept. Report Ready on 


Income-Expense Allocation 

A report covering the practices fol- 
lowed by life insurance companies in 
allocating income and expenses to lines 
of business in the annual statement is 
being distributed to state Insurance 
Commissioners and companies through- 


out United States by the New York 
State Insurance Department. The re- 
port is the second of a series based 


upon the Department’s study of com- 
pany practices. The first report, en- 
titled “Allocation of Expenses by Life 
Insurance Companies,” was released in 
spring of 1953. It was based on re- 
sponses to the first section of a three- 
part questionnaire and covered the as- 
signment of expenses, taxes and certain 
items to exhibits and line items of the 
annual statement. 

Information contained in the second 
report, which was submitted to Superin- 
tendent Alfred J. Bohlinger by Deputy 
Superintendent Adelbert G. Straub, Jr., 
was obtained through surveys of stock 
and mutual companies throughout the 
country. Although 59 companies were 
studied by Department examiners, the 
methods followed by 35 companies are 
included in the report since they repre- 
sent a cross-section of the allocation 
practices followed by all the companies. 

A third report, to be released shortly, 
will summarize the more important find- 
ings as to the methods used by compa- 
nies and will present conclusions drawn 
from the study which culminated in the 
promulgation of Regulation 33, “Report- 
ing and Allocation of Income and Ex- 
penses of Life Insurers.” 


Washington Selected as 
NALU Permanent Home 


ORIGINAL CHOICE REAFFIRMED 





New Board Unanimous in Reversing 
Preceding Action; All Factions 
In Complete Agreement 





The newly-elected board of trustees 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, at a post convention session 
on Saturday, September 25, selected 
Washington, D. C., as the permanent 
location of the organization’s new na- 
tional headquarters. A unanimous vote 
by the new board reversed the action 
of the preceding board. 

“This decision reaffirms the original 
choice of Washington as our national 
homesite,” NALU President Robert L. 
Walker, CLU, declared, recalling that at 
Chicago in 1953 the board had voted for 
the national capital. “The unanimous 
vote recognizes the voice of our mem- 
bership, who, in a mail ballot authorized 
at the New Orleans mid-year meeting 
last March, expressed a decided first 
choice preference for Washington.” The 
national president emphasized the com- 
plete agreement of the backers of New 
York and Chicago with the democrat- 
ically expressed choice of the member- 
ship, as shown by the unanimous vote 
of the board. 

Commenting on NALU’s | internal 
situation, President Walker said, “We 
are united today as never before and in 
the best financial position we have ever 
enjoyed. In the person of Lester O. 
Schriver we have found the ideal man- 
aging director. We will soon have a su- 
perb new workshop and anticipate few, 
if any, losses of staff people in our move 
to Washington. 

“In the opinion of the board and my- 
self, the National Association is on the 
threshold of our greatest growth in 
membership and our greatest opportun- 
ity for service. The life insurance busi- 
ness today needs the voice of NALU 
as never before and we have every 
optimistic right to set our sights with 
confidence.” 

The location committee, headed by 
Charles E. Cleeton, CLU, NALU past 
president, is now selecting a site in the 
Washington area, President Walker re- 
vealed. “We expect rapid progress in 
acquiring for NALU the best possible 
workshop for serving our membership 
and, at the same time, a gracious and 
dignified permanent memorial building 
that will be a source of pride to us all,” 
the national president concluded. 


Tribute to Jacob Shoul 


Boston—“Man of All the Years” was 
the title bestowed upon Jacob W. Shoul, 
of Boston, here in a surprise tribute to 
one of the country’s top life insurance 
salesman by the field force of Mutual 
Life of New York. 

At a company dinner in the Parker 
House Hotel, Mr. Shoul, the company’s 
No. 1 producer for the last 18 years and 


a Million Dollar Round Table member 
for 26 years, was presented with a 
bronze desk set. He also received a 


framed montage of congratulatory mes- 
sages. The testimonial was a personal 
gift to Mr. Shoul from field representa- 
tives of Mutual of New York through- 
out the United States and Canada. 


Mass. Mutual Increases 
Disability Income Limit 


Massachusetts Mutual Life has in- 
creased its maximum limit for disability 
income coverage for standard male risks, 
rated ages 21-50, from $250 per month 
($25,000 insurance) to $400 per month 
($40,000 insurance). The maximum for 
rated ages 51-55 remains at $250 per 
month ($25,000 insurance). These limits 
include any disability income already in 
force in the company. The company also 
announced that it would issue the dis- 
ability income provision in connection 
with certain types of business insurance. 
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Continental Assurance 
Announces New Plans 


NEW MAJOR MEDICAL GROUP 
Howard C. Reeder, Executive Vice 
President, Heads Home Office 
Group at Two Conventions 
Continental Assurance’s two new 1n- 
dividual policy plans, revised rates on 
a third plan, two new Group plans, and 
several radically different sales ideas 
were presented during its regional Pyra- 
mid Club conventions September 8, 9 
and 10, in Denver, and September 16, 17 
and 18 in Washington, D. C. The new 
plans are prompted by recognition of 
the changes the industry is undergoing 

in the brokerage field. 

Howard C. Reeder, executive vice 
president, announced Continental’s ap- 
pointment by the New York Insurance 
Department as reinsurer for the busi- 
ness of the International Workers Or- 
der, Inc., as well as selection as one 
of eight eligible primary insurers for 
the largest Group case ever considered 
_life insurance to cover all Federal em- 
ployes. 

A new major medical Group plan 
and the Accelo-Group plan, a new hos- 
pital and surgical package for small 
groups, were introduced by Paul Rinker, 
vice president in charge of the Group 
department. “Our major medical Group 
plan,” Mr. Rinker said, “provides pro- 
tection to an individual and his family 
wainst the disastrous effects of ‘catas- 
trophic’ accident or sickness. It reim- 
burses unallocated medical care charges 
incurred by an individual resulting from 
one non-occupational accident or 
ness. 

“Our Accelo-Group plan is completely 
different from any Group coverage now 
available,” Mr. Rinker continued. “It 
offers the attractive brokerage feature 
of both proposals and claims being han- 
dled locally. 

“Benefits recognize the heavy initial 
expense of hospitalization by paying 
triple benefits for the first 10 days, then 
double benefits for the next 10 days and 
finally standard benefits for the next 
50 days. 

“The plan is built to cover all ex- 
penses resulting from hospitalization. 
The accumulated benefits not needed for 
hospital may be used for surgery, doc- 
tor’s cost at the hospital, nurses or 
therapy. The amount paid is governed 
by length of hospital stay. 

“Another feature of interest to 
agents,” Mr. Rinker said, “is the work- 
ing sales kit which makes on-the-spot 
proposals possible. Sales can be com- 
pleted on a first call. And claims may 
be computed and paid by local general 
agents and branches.” 

General sessions were followed by 
sales clinics covering Accelo-Group as 
well as pensions for small groups, sales 
ideas based on the new Revenue Dill, 
sales opportunities with Term insurance, 
package selling and non-cancellable ac- 
cident and health insurance. 


sick- 


New Sales Idea 


“Philanthropy with a Profit,” a radi- 
cally new sales idea, was introduced by 
its creator, Dwight G. Johnson, vice 
president and life department manager, 
Herkness-Peyton-Bishop, Inc., Philadel- 
phia. This feature proved so stimulating 
that a complete afternoon was set aside 
for a  question-answer-discussion  ses- 
sion on this new insurance concept. 

Dr. Clifton L. Reeder, medical di- 
rector, outlined developments in the 
much-discussed areas of underwriting 
under the title “Tumor, Ticker, Fags 
and Likker.” 

Vice President David G. Scott pre- 
sented two new life insurance plans and 
revised rates on. existing contracts 
effective October 1. The new plans are 
a Limited Payment Life policy with pro- 
vision for return of premium and a new 
Decreasing Term policy. Rates on Con- 


Group Representative for 
State Mutual in Boston 


RICHARD E. 


MATHES 


State Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass., 
announces the appointment of Richard 
E. Mathes as home office Group insur- 
ance representative in charge of its Bos- 
ton office. A graduate of the University 
of New Hampshire, Mr. Mathes was an 
overseas Marine Corps pilot. 

The following new assignments have 
also become effective: Harold C. Hod- 
son to Baltimore; Lawrence E. McLean 
to Cleveland and Gerald H. Bushey to 


New York. 


Penn Mutual Life Names 
D. D. Aldrich, T. H. Fellows 


Doran D. Aldrich has been appointed 
general agent in Waterloo, Iowa and 
Thomas H. Fellows general agent in 
Richmond, Virginia for Penn Mutual 
Life. Mr. Aldrich succeeds Harold E. 
Rugg, who has asked to be relieved of 
managerial responsibility after 37 years 
as general agent in Waterloo. Mr. Fel- 
lows replaces John V. Murphy, Jr., who 
has resigned. 

soth men return to the field after 
extensive training at the home office. 
They were chosen for the company’s 
general agents training group. after 
having worked in a supervisory capacity 
in their respective agencies. During the 
past year they have worked in the 
agency department at the home office 
and also have made agency trips into 
the field to do supervisory and training 
work. 





tinental’s existing Preferred Risk policy 
have been reduced and a new schedule 
of sub-standard premium rates has been 
issued. 

Philip C. Belber, general agent, New- 
ark, long an advocate of the Ordinary 
life policy as the all-purpose contract, 
was speaker at both conventions. “An 
Ordinary policy,” Mr. Belber pointed 
out, “can be anything you desire— 
Term, Limited Pay-Life, Endowment or 
Retirement Income, depending on how 
you use it. You can go over a man’s 
program and show him why he should 
convert his Term policy or any of the 
other forms to Ordinary but you cannot 
honestly get him to change his Ordinary 
life policy. There is more sales appeal 
in this type of contract than in any 
other form of insurance.” 

The Denver meeting was attended by 
168 producers from the territories west 
of the Mississippi, and the Washington 
convention by 273 qualifiers. Home 
office delegation, in addition to six sen- 
ior officers, included 20 members of the 
agency and operating departments to al- 
low for more informal discussion of 
specific problems with producers. 





Atlantic Alumni Ass’n 
Conference Oct. 21-22 


AT WESTCHESTER COUNTRY CLUB 


“Are You Keeping Pace”? Theme of 
Meeting This Year; Prominent 
Speakers Featured 
“Are You Keeping Pace?” is the theme 
for this year’s Atlantic Alumni Associa- 
tion’s conference to be held Thursday 
and Friday, October 21 and 22 at the 
Westchester Country Club, Rye, New 
York. L. Kent Babcock, Jr., CLU, vice 
president of the Atlantic Alumni Asso- 
ciation and general agent in Philadelphia 
for Aetna Life, will preside during the 
Thursday afternoon and evening pro- 
grams which open Thursday noon with 

a fellowship luncheon. 

M. Roos Wallis, CLU, president of 
the AAA and general agent in Phila- 
delphia for Equitable of Iowa, will ex- 
tend a welcome at the first session which 
begins at 1:45. Sayre MacLeod, CLU, 
vice president, The Prudential, will dis- 
cuss “The Market Pace” in the opening 
address. “Building to Markets” will be 
the subject of Raymond J. Dolwick, 
Cleveland general agent for Northwest- 
ern Mutual. 

“Small Pension Case Markets” will be 
discussed by David Marks, Jr., CLU, 
general agent in New York City for 
New England Mutual. Closing the after- 
noon session will be Robert B. Pitcher, 
general agent in Boston for John Han- 
cock. Mr. Pitcher’s talk is entitled “The 
New Look in Packages.” 

A. Gordon Nairn, executive director of 
agencies for The Prudential in the 
Canadian head office, Toronto, will en- 
tertain the group at dinner "Thursday 
evening on the subject “People Are 
Fascinating.’ 

Presiding at the Friday morning ses- 
sion will be Edwin H. May, secretary- 
treasurer of the Atlantic Alumni Asso- 
ciation and manager in Hartford for 
Phoenix Mutual Life. Following a brief 
business meeting which Mr. Wallis will 
conduct, Erle B. Renwick, manager in 
Portland, Maine for Phoenix Mutual, 
will ask the question “What’s The Dif- 
ference?” 

Leland T. Waggoner, CLU, assistant 
manager of sales for Mutual of New 
York, will discuss “Collecting Our Best 
Bets” after which H. Horton Humphrey, 
general agent in Newark for Aetna Life, 
will speak on the topic “A Joint Ven- 
ture.’ 

Charles J. Zimmerman, CLU, managing 
director of the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association, will summarize 
the meeting, covering the manager’s 
over-all job in his talk entitled “Who 
Sets The Pace?” 

The Atlantic Alumni Association, 
sponsor of this two-day meeting, is com- 
posed of LIAMA Agency Management 
School graduates who are located in the 
eastern part of the U. S. and Canada. 
However, any graduate of a LIAMA 
School is invited to attend, regardless of 
location. Therefore, if any graduates 
have not received an invitation and wish 
to attend, they are urged to contact 
LIAMA headquarters. 


E. G. Woods Joins Republic 
National Life, Dallas 


Edward G. Woods has been named 
director of publications, publicity and 
advertising at Republic National Life of 
Dallas, according to Louie E. Throg- 
morton, vice president and director of 
public relations. 

Mr. Woods was formerly public rela- 
tions and advertising manager for 
United Bankers Life of Dallas and was 
assistant editor of the “Insurance Rec- 
ord.” A graduate of Southern Methodist 
University, he is vice president of the 
Dallas Male Chorus and a member of 
the Society of Associated Industrial Edi- 
tors. He is married and has four chil- 
dren. 


Keltie Made Underwriting 
Officer Great-West Life 








W. ALLAN KELTIE 


W. Allan Keltie, formerly manager, 
life underwriting of Great - West Life, 
has been appointed underwriting officer 
of the company. Mr. Keltie, a graduate 
of the University of Manitoba, and 
Fellow of the Society of Actuaries, joined 
the company’s underwriting department 
in 1948 as an assistant actuary and was 
appointed manager of the department in 
1952. He was formerly associated with 
a leading American life insurance com- 
pany, and with the Canadian govern- 
ment. 


Bay Ridge Branch Office 
Wins Colonial Life Award 


The Bay Ridge, Brooklyn, N. Y.,, 
branch office of Colonial Life was the 
winner of the President's Cup in Divi- 
sion A for the first six month period of 
1954. The President’s Cup is the top 
Colonial Life production award for com- 
bination agencies and is one of the most 
outstanding awards a branch office can 
attain in sales volume each six months. 
Each of Colonial’s Life’s 38 combina- 
tion agencies are evenly divided into 
three separate sales divisions or units 
based on the number of personnel in 
each branch and the awards are made 
on a six month calendar basis to the 
branch which leads its respective divi- 
sion in total points scored for new 
business during that period. 

Presentation of the Cup was made by 
President Richard B. Evans to Manager 
Jerome Capone on behalf of the mem- 
bers of the Bay Ridge branch at a din- 
ner and theatre party attended by the 
entire field staff and their wives recently. 
Among the guests were Mrs. Richard B. 
Evans; Vice President and Secretary 
James G. Bruce and Mrs. Bruce; Assis- 
tant Agency Vice President Robert L. 
Baer and Mrs. Baer; and Superintend- 
ent of Combination Agencies Harry W. 
Rice and Mrs. Rice. 

The New Brunswick, N. J., branch 
office of Colonial Life won the Presi- 
dent’s Cup in division B for the first 
six month period of 1954. 

Presentation of the Cup was made 
by President Richard B. Evans to Man- 
ager Lawrence Hemberger on behalf of 
the members of the New Brunswick 
branch at a dinner attended by the en- 
tire field staff and their wives at the 
Hotel New Yorker in New York last 
week, Among the guests were Mrs. 
Richard B. Evans and Superintendent 
of Combination Agencies Harry W. Rice 
and Mrs. Rice. 
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Statement of Principles Adopted 
By Agents and Mutual Fund People 


Adoption of a Joint Statement of 
Principles aimed at providing improved 
financial counseling services to clients 
of life insurance and of investment com- 
pany share salesmen was announced by 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers and National Association of Invest- 
ment Companies. 

The Statement of Principles estab- 
lishes a recommended guide to salesmen 
of investment company shares and to 
life underwriters in their professional 
dealings with clients, with each other, 
with other financial counsellors and with 
the general public. It was formally ap- 
proved by the executive and public in- 
formation committees of National Asso- 
ciation of Investment Companies and by 
the trustees of National Association of 
Life Underwriters at its convention in 
Boston last week. 

Among the guiding principles adopted 
were the following: 

“In serving individual, family and 
business financial needs, it is important 
that the salesman of investment com- 
pany shares recognize that life insur- 
ance is a basic tool in creating imme- 
diate estates as a means of protecting 
against the hazard of premature death. 
The salesman of investment company 
shares should also recognize the part 
that life insurance can play in providing 
guaranteed sums for the emergency cash 
and old-age income needs of families. 





Missouri Insurance Co. Sold 

Control of Missouri Insurance Co. of 
St. Louis has been sold to a group of 
investment bankers headed by A. G. 
Edwards & Sons, St. Louis, and R. S. 
Dickson & Co., Charlotte, N. C., it was 
announced by H. G. Zelle, president of 
the company. In order to keep the com- 
pany as an entity in St. Louis a new 
issue of stock will be sold by the 
bankers in the area. 


Frank Cooper, President 
American Society of CLU 


A new high mark of 3,412 members 
was announced for the American So- 
ciety of Chartered Life Underwriters at 
the annual meeting of the Society’s 
board of directors in Boston last week. 
The directors meeting was part of an 
over-all CLU convention which tied in 
with the annual meeting of NALU. 

Election of Frank Cooper, Fort 
Worth, to the presidency of the So- 
ciety was confirmed along with a com- 
plete slate of officers, directors and 
chairmen of committees and_ boards. 
Elections were based on a_ nationwide 
membership ballot. 

Other officers elected were first vice 
President, George Neitlich, Boston; sec- 
ond vice president, Harry Krueger, New 
York; secretary, Fitzhugh Travlor, In- 
dianapolis; treasurer, Frederick W. 
Floyd, Philadelphia. Mr. Cooper suc- 
ceeds Gerald W. Page, Los Angeles. 

Regional vice presidents elected were: 
Eastern region, Clayton T. Knox. Buf- 
falo; middle eastern, William B. Hover, 
Columbus; southern, William H. An- 
drews, Jr.. Greensboro, N. C.: middle 
western, Pendleton A. Miller, Topeka; 
and western, Charles H. Biesel, San 
Francisco, 

Five new directors were elected to 
the American Society: Franklin F. 
Pierce, Springfield, Mass.; Sid Marean, 
Cincinnati; Laurie F. Pratt, Jr., Knox- 
ville; Jack C. Windsor, Milwaukee, and 
Robert L. Woods, Los Angeles. 

Other directors elected to the society 
board were: Leland T. Waggoner, New 
York; Frederick J. Stevenson, Pitts- 
burgh; W. Elwood Baker, Washington; 
A. H. Pickford, Des Moines, and Louis 
C. Halley, Denver. 


“In serving individual, family and 
business financial needs, it is important 
that life underwriters recognize that in- 
vestment company share ownership pro- 
vides individuals and families an ex- 
cellent means to participate in the 
growth and prosperity of the nation’s 
economy and to obtain the benefits of 
diversification and professional invest- 
ment management. 

“The salesman of investment company 
shares should not expect to receive any 
compensation from the sale of life in- 
surance and the life underwriter should 
not expect to receive any compensation 
from the sale of investment company 
shares. 

“Life underwriters and salesmen of 
investment company shares recognize 
that each is a specialist in his own field, 
and should not attempt to advise his 
clients in the other field. 

“Harmonious relations between life un- 
derwriters and salesmen of investment 
company shares should be maintained for 
successful results in financial planning 
for the public.” 


Travelers Field Changes 


Several recent field changes in life, 
accident and Group lines have been 
announced by the Travelers. 

Charles R. Mould has been appointed 
assistant manager at Jacksonville, Florida 
with headquarters at Tampa. Eugene J. 
Donahue has been named Group super- 
visor, unassigned. William E. Riley has 
been appointed field supervisor at Chi- 
cago. Two agency service representatives 
were also named. They are C. Robert 
Edman at Kansas City, and Oliver C. 
Dawkins, III, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Prudential Anniversaries 


Three managers of The Prudential dis- 
trict offices in New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania marked anniversaries 
of long service with the company in 
September. 

Holder of the longest service record of 
the trio was Francis J. Engel, a 35-year 
company veteran who heads the Jamaica 
district. Fred Hagney, head of the South 
Orange (N. J.) district, rounded out 
30 years and Charles W. Foppert, man- 
ager of the Ken-Richmond district in 
Philadelphia, observed his 25th milestone. 


Pacific Mutual Appoints 


New Assistant Secretaries 
Pacific Mutual Life has announced the 
appointment of three new assistant sec- 
Eugene Brown, Richard R. 
Krenz, and George B. Malone. All three 


retaries—E. 


will add the office to their present mana- 
gerial responsibilities on Pacific Mu- 
tual’s home office staff. 

Since beginning with Pacific Mutual 
30 years ago, Mr. Brown’s work has 
been primarily concerned with, premium 
billing and accounting, and recently he 
was named manager of the renewal de- 
partment 

Mr. Malone also went to Pacific Mu- 
tual 30 years ago, and he too has con 
tinued along the line of his original as- 
signment, in the treasury department. 
He is office manager of the department, 
and in 1951 was named assistant treas- 
urer, which office he continues to hold 
in addition to that of assistant sec- 
retary. 

Mr. Krenz, one of the younger ex- 
ecutives in Pacific Mutual’s mortgage 
loan department, joined the company in 
1950. A year ago he was named mort- 
gage loan staff assistant. 








AMERICA’S No. | PLAN 


through Continental 


First and Renewal Premiums for 
as long as you keep policies in farce 


and serve all clients better 
ASK FOR CONTRACT DETAILS TODAY 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 





Your Business 


PAYS YOU 


Full Commissions on 


- + no limit 


GIVES YOU 


Local Claim Service and 
Handling Facilities 


HELPS YOU 


Add more volume faster FREE 





General Office: Chicago 
Established in 1897 





The Best Costs Less 


PAYS YOUR CLIENTS 
AND THEIR FAMILIES 
as much as $1500 


for Each Sickness or 
Accident when confined 
in ANY hospital ... 
Plus up to $300 
Surgical Schedule 


Not Limited 

as to number of 
disabilities covered 
in any one year 


Choice of Doctor 
and Service 


Associated with 

Continental Assurance Company 
Transportation Insurance Company 
310 South Michigan Avenue 
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Milton Agency Marks 
Its 6th Anniversary 


AS POSTAL LIFE GEN’L AGENCY 





Speakers at N. Y. Dinner Include Presi- 
dent Gutmann of Life Underwriters 
Assn; Kolodny Honors Dragonetti 


The Arthur Milton Agency in midtown 
New York, one of the largest general 
igencies of Postal Life of New York, 
celebrated its sixth birthday and the 
company’s six years of operation in the 
agency field with a dinner meeting Sep- 
tember 22 at Hotel Roosevelt, New York. 
Attended 
the guests included Harry Kk. Gutmann, 
CLU, Mutual of New York, and Jack 
Mansing, 
managing director of Life Underwriters 
caucus n of City of New York; 
Eli Mason, CPA, member of the board 
of directors of Society of Certified Pub- 
lic Accountants, and William Brown, as- 
istant manager, consumer credit depart- 
: itional Bank. 

Agent Arthur Milton was 


by over 50 brokers and agents, 


respectively president and 









st, ably assisted by Donunick 
netti, assi ral agent, and 
M r assistant to Mr. 

» Kolodny, president of the 
lauded Mr. Milton as “the first 
gent to be appointed by the 


company’ : sone congratulated him on the 


ly 









agency's stea pre ‘ress over the years 
He had particular praise for Mr. 
Dragonetti who has completed four con- 
secutive years of proc ducing 344 apps.- 
per-week. Mr. Kolodny presented him 
with a phonograph and record album. 


Gutmann Urges Study and Idea Usage 


Mr. Gutmann, the first speaker, who 
taken leave from the annual meet- 
xr of NALU in Boston to address the 
Milt yn dinner gathering, directed his re- 
marks to the general insurance broker. 
He shesaeeigl “Never before has the life 
insurance policy had as many ramifica- 
tions in the social and business spheres 

further stated that its 
Planning, the business 
i (protection, 








as today.” He 





uses in estate 
world and in family areas 





~ 1 

cash, educational 1 fund, life income) make 
study and ‘ice 1 usage by the agent neces- 
sary to life insurance eiiien: “It be- 


hooves all of us to know and understand 
the many uses to which life insurance 
can be put. If you claim to be an in- 
surance advisor and if you neglect any 
duty, you as a general broker, fail in 
vo i s,” said Mr. Gutmann 
id speaker, who 
firm of Mason 
at there should 
between CPAs 





responsi 

Eli Mason, 
is senior partner « ot t] 
Rattner & Co, i 
be a closer rela 





the seco 





and life agents, “4 the CPA lies 
the makings of new uses for the life 
insurance contract in business concerns 
where the ccountant is closest to all 
the needs and financial problems.” 

As an accountant, Mr. Mason warned 





inst _ Selling life insurance on the 
streng of a “tax gimmick” because, in 
his opinik yn, “all existing loopholes in 
present tax laws are subject to being 
losed by future legislation.’ 


Chase Premium Finance Plan Explained 





‘hase National Bank’s premium finance 
is ably t by Mr. Brown, 


ut Bed the 





who ges of this plan 
in the selling of life insurance. In answer 
to a ora m posed by one broker, he 
stated th: remium budget applications 
are grz or on a more liberal basis than 
other loans because the mere fact that 
a client is buying life insurance means 
“he is responsible” and is therefore a 
good credit risk 

President Kolodny expressed the home 
fice regard for Mr. Milton when he 
‘When your agency gathers to- 
‘ like this, I’m impressed by one 
feeling—that you are going places, and 
that you are working hard toward per- 
sonal success. I admire your dynamic 
Spirit and appreciate the fine job you 
are doing.” : 

Mr. Milton closed the speaking on 
an appreciative note to his guests and 











ARTHUR MILTON 


the home office and predicted that 1954 
would be “the best year ever.” In turn, 
Mr. Dragonetti gave advance announce- 
ment of the agency’s convention to be 
held February 19-22, 1955, at Bear Moun- 
tain Inn, Bear Mountain State Park, 
Y. To qualify producers must sell 
$60,000 of business or $1,500 in premiums 
on a minimum of four lives, he said. 


HEAR SPENCER L. McCARTY 

Spencer L. McCarty of Albany, N. Y., 
executive secretary of New York State 
Association of Life Underwriters, was 
guest speaker at the opening fall meet- 
ing of the Rochester Life Underwriters 
Association. Rolla D. Patton, Jr., new 
head of the Rochester group, presided. 





15th Anniversary. 


of insurance. 


association. 








brokers. 





Te @ eae 





On October 2nd this Agency celebrates its 


Frankly, we don’t know whether the 15th is 
more important than any other year but in 
recognizing it we are spurred to voice a tribute 
to the many friends we have met over the years 
among brokers and agents in the great business 


To them goes credit for whatever success has 
been achieved. To them go our sincere regards 
and our hope for many more years of pleasant 


SO - - Birthday Greetings - - to YOU. 


JAMES F. MlacGRATH. Jr. 


General Agent 


Agency Supervisors: Tom Deane — Al Friedrich 
THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


84 William St., New York 38 
HAnover 2-7865 


This is a once-in-a-lifetime opportunity for the man selected to develop the life 
phase of our business. Reply in detail and in strict confidence. 
ROY FEE & ASSOCIATES 
197 Mamaroneck Avenue, White Plains, N. Y. 


WANTED — LIFE MANAGER 

Experienced life insurance salesman to manage and develop life department in i 

a flourishing Westchester agency handling all lines of insurance. We are general 
agents for a leading and rapidly expanding life insurance company. We have thous- 
ands of clients, both individuals and brokers, in Westchester and elsewhere in New 
York State. Our clients are both private individuals as well as licensed insurance 


Phone: WH 6-3400 








Mutual Life Issues 
New Juvenile Policy 

A $2,000 life insurance policy on a 
child under 15 is worth $5,000 by the 
time he is 21, without an increase in 
premium rate, according to the terms 
of a new juvenile contract introduced 
by Mutual Life of New York. 

If, before the child is 25, the father 
or other purchaser dies or is totally dis- 
abled, premiums are waived and _ the 
policy stays in force, according to an 
optional provision of the contract. 

Mutual of New York calls it the 
“Juvenile Expander Plan.” To keep unit 
costs low, the company will not issue a 
policy under $2,000. Double indemnity 
can be included if the child is at least 
five vears old. 

The increase in protection takes place 
gradually, so that when the insured is 
21 years old he has 2% times the pro- 
tection he had when the policy was is- 
sued. At age 21, the policy may be 
converted to an endowment-at-65 with- 
out medical examination. 

If the child dies after six months 
of age and before 21, the death benefit 
includes the face value plus an amount 
equal to the annual premium for each 
year during which the policy has been 
in force. This provision varies in poli- 
cies issued in New York State and 
Canada. 








Massachusetts Mutual Group 
Representative in New York 





Arthur Johnson 
ROBBER L. SCAMLY 


Massachusetts Mutual Life has ap- 
pointed Robert L. Scally a district Group 
representative in New York under Group 
Regional Manager George E. Hopkins. 
He has been in Group sales and service 
work in New York for another large 
eastern company for 10 years. He is a 
member of the Group Supervisors As- 
sociation of New York. 


New York Supervisors to 
Hear Milton Stern, Oct. 5 


The first monthly meeting of the Life 
Supervisors Association of New York 
City, following the summer recess, will 
be held at Hotel Martinique on October 
5. Guest speaker will be Milton H. 
Stern recently of the staff of the late 
J. K. Lasser. Mr. Stern, outstanding 
tax specialist is a member of the New- 
ark, N. J. law firm of Hannock, Myers, 
Weinstein and Stern. Mr. Stern will 
speak on “Aspects of the New Tax Law 
of Vital Interest to the Life Under- 
writer.” 


Colonial Anniversaries 


Four employes of Colonial Life, with a 
total of 125 years of continuous service, 
were honored recently at a Spinners 
Society luncheon at the Hotel Suburban 
in East Orange, N. J. The Spinners So- 
ciety is a Colonial Life employe organi- 
zation of active and inactive members 
with a minimum of 25 years of service. 

The four employes honored at lunch- 
eon were: Florence Bigot, Industrial 
policy department, Union City, N. J.; 
Victor L. Fox, assistant secretary in 
charge of the claim department, Red 

3ank, N. J.; Ella MacDonough, claim 
department, Jersey City, N. J.; and Ida 
Norris, agency accounting department, 
Union, N. J. 

President Richard B. Evans presented 
gold wrist watches to Miss Bigot, Mr. 
Fox and Miss Norris who marked 30th 
anniversaries, while a $200 U. S. Govern- 
ment Bond was awarded to Miss Mz uC 
Donough who celebrated her 35th anni- 
versary. 
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Dickstein of Crown Life 
Honored by His Company 


HEADS THREE BIG AGENCIES 





Presented with President’s Cup for Club 
Leadership; Woh!reich, Leiwant 
Win Awards 





Moische Dickstein, who heads three 
thriving agencies of the Crown Life of 
Canada and who divides his time be- 
tween Montreal, Toronto and Newark, 
N. J., was honored September 22 at a 
dinner in Essex House, Newark, which 
was attended by top ranking Crown Life 
officers as well as the agents and office 
staff of New Jersey Life Associates, Inc. 
This agency was started by Mr. Dick- 
stein when the Crown Life entered the 
state nearly eight years ago, and has 
an insurance in force record in that 
period of about $54,000,000, nearly $40,- 
000,000 of which is Ordinary. It won the 
President’s cup in the 1953-54 club year, 
recently closed, by paying for $6,250,000. 

This coveted cup, symbolic of leader- 
ship, was presented to Mr. Dickstein at 
the dinner by H. R. Stephenson, presi- 
dent of Crown Life, who took the occa- 
sion to pay tribute to the leading agents 
in New Jersey Life Associates—Messrs. 
Wohlreich, Leiwant, Moraff, Morris and 
Daly; also Fay Wasserman, secretary 
and cashier who was one of its first 
employes. Pointing to Mr. Dickstein’s 
international reputation as a production 
leader, Mr. Stephenson said that in his 
32 years with the company he has been 
responsible for nearly 10% of the 
Crown’s insurance in force. Further- 
more, his agencies have won the presi- 
tor 


dent’s cup more years than any 
other agency manager, Crown’s president 
said. 


In addition to honoring Mr. Dickstein 
this gathering served to stimulate New 
Jersey interest in a “Crown Derby” cam- 
paign recently launched in President 
Stephenson’s honor. All agents who pro- 
duce $75,000 in the next two months will 
receive a tea set service for six. Mr. 
Dickstein’s New Jersey agency has al- 
ready rolled un about $700,000 of busi- 
ness in this drive. 

I. Morris Gilbert, Crown vice presi- 
dent, who was toastmaster, put on the 
record that Mr. Stephenson has guided 
the comany since 1912 when its assets 
were around $11 million. Today they are 
up to nearly $165,000,000. Insurance in 
force is currently $1,250,000,000, he said. 
The company is growing fast in the 
United States, having more business in 
force here now than the entire company 
had ten years ago. : 


Hear From Hill and Williams 


Mr. Gilbert then introduced in turn 
Fred W. Hill, F. S. A., managing director 
of the company, and A. F. Williams, 
vice president and superintendent of 
agencies. It was Mr. Hill’s pleasure to 
present the Crown Leader Club shield 
to A. J. Wohlreich, star producer of 
New Jersey Life Associates. whose club 
year production of $1,637,000 paid-for 
won him the presidency of the Leader 
Club for the year. Unfortunately illness 
Prevented Mr. Wohlreich from being 
Present to receive the shield so Frank 
Beck, one of his associates, graciously 
accepted it from Mr. Hill. j 
Mr. Williams brought out that “Crown 
Life is a small company and I hope it 
will continue to be in the sense that 
we can always preserve the family spirit 
which permeates the organization.” He 
then presented to Mrs. Sidney E. 
Leiwant (on behalf of her husband— 





Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 
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Telephone HAnover 2-5840 














eave saad 


absent on a big case) the Crown Leader 
Club plaque, and said: “Mr. Leiwant 
has been an officer of the club for four 
out of the past six years and is now 
vice president. He’s doing an outstanding 
production job. Let’s hope he closes the 
big case he is working on tonight.” 

A real welcome was extended to 
Richard J. Moraff, one of the agency’s 
leaders, who was laid up for some 
months in the hospital. “Despite his ill- 
ness Mr. Moraff finished the club year 
with well over $1,250,000,” Mr. Gilbert re- 
marked in introducing him. Another top 
producer of long standing, Joseph H. 
Clements, said that one of the nicest 
things about winning the president’s cup 
“is to have our home officials come 
down from Toronto to help us celebrate.” 
He saluted Mr. Dickstein’s leadership 
and the production records of Messrs. 
Wohlreich and Leiwant. 


Guest Speakers 


Among guest speakers at the affair 
were Samuel S. Saiber, Surrogate of 
Essex County, N. J., an old friend of 
the agency, who predicted that the new 
tax law would give life insurance “a 
tremendous boost” and that New Jersey 
Life Associates would share in the “new 
prosperity” ahead for life agents; Samuel 





MOISCHE DICKSTEIN 


again he would choose a life insurance 























L. Klein, prominent CPA of Newark career because “it is the easiest in- 
who is auditor of the agency, who tangible to sell—the agent is a public 
said that if he were to start all over benefactor in that he provides for family 
a ‘e 
“ EQUITABLE LIFE OF 10WA | 
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. eT Company’s>policy- 
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and other topics pertinent to 
better life and living, as well 
as timely information about 
life insurance. It successfully 
contributes to Company-pol- 
icyholder relations and local 
agency prestige. 
FOUNDED IN 1867 
mownens / INSURANCE COMPANY 
of IOWA 
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needs and security.” Backing up Mr 
Saiber’s ideas on the new tax law he 
declared: “The Government recognizes 
the value of life insurance to such a 
point that it is willing to forego taxes 
which have been collected in the past 
in order to give people more inde- 
pendence and freedom from worry. . .” 

Toastmaster Gilbert then pointed out 
that Crown Life has about 60 father-son 
combinations among its agents... Among 
them are the Dicksteins. The son, 
Joseph, was called upon for a few words 
and he made a good impression when 
he expressed the pleasure of the entire 
agency upon the return to the fold of 


Richard J. Moraff. 


Two Canadian agents—Joseph Frank 
of the Montreal Center branch, and 
Mickey Sato of the Spadina College 
branch in Toronto—also were glad to 


join with their Newark friends in paying 
tribute to Mr. Dickstein. 

Dickstein’s Appreciative Response 

Closing speaker was Mr. Dickstein and 
he was in a philosophic mood as he told 
of his triumphs and, at times, tribula- 
tions in over 30 years with Crown Life 
“Life insurance is a hard, interesting, 
challenging and service-giving business,” 
he said. He promised that he would 
always strive for possession of the presi- 
dent’s cup, not so much for its intrinsic 
value but because it denotes the team 
work of a fine agency organization. As 
to the compliment paid him of having 
produced 10% of Crown Life’s insurance 
in force, he admitted that he was proud 
of this achievement but even more so 
of what it represents “in the security 
and peace of mind given to heads of 
families whom we have sold.” 


Miles C. Babcock Named 
TIAA Mortgage Officer 


Miles C. Babcock, a former Prudential 
official, has been appointed mortgage of- 
ficer of Teachers Insurance & Annuity 
Association, R. McAllister Lloyd, TIAA 
president, announced. Mr. Babcock will 
be in charge of TIAA’s mortgage 
and real estate department. 

Prior to joining TIAA, Mr. Babcock 
was associated with The Prudential for 
seven years. During the past four years, 
he was supervising appraiser in Pruden- 


the 


tial’s Rocky Mountain regional office at 
Denver. He was with Prudential in 
Seattle from 1947 to 1950 


\ native of Seattle, Mr. Babcock was 
graduated from the University of Wash- 
ington where he majored in economics 


and real estate. 
N. Y. Women to Meet 
The first meeting of the League of 


Life Insurance Women for the 1954-1955 
season will be held October 5, at 3:30 
p.m. in the New York Life’s home office 
at 51 Madison Avenue, New York, in 
the Projection Room, 12th floor. 

There will be reports from the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters’ 
65th annual convention held in Boston 
in September, bringing the highlights of 
the program, “Hats Off to the Ladies,” 
planned by the Women’s Quarter Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table and the Wom- 
en’s Committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. Mildred F 
Stone, staff assistant to the president, 
Mutual Benefit Life, will be moderator 
of the meeting with the following 
speakers: Mary C. McKeon, division 
manager of the Prudential; Dorothy M 
Boond, New York Life, immediate past 
president of the League, and Lillian L 
Joseph, Home Life, who was chairman 
of the arrangements for the women’s 
meeting in Boston. 
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LOMA Conference 
Held in Washington 


HAS 287 COMPANY MEMBERS 





Managing Director Frank Rowland 
Tells of Association Activities and 
Expanding Program 


Over 900 men ail women, represent- 
ing 287 leading life insurance companies, 
took part in the 3lst annual conference 
of Life Office Management Association 
at Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
this week 

Speakers were heard on problems cur- 
rently facing the life insurance business, 


including the use of electronic office ma- 


chines, public relations, absenteeism and 
turn-over and the control of 
Wednesday was given over 
outcome of months 
specific office 

seven Re- 


employe 
office 
to round tables, the 
of study and research of 
procedures by LOMA’s 
gional Planning Committees. Typical 
subjects dealt with by the 39 round 
tables included “Policy issue routines,” 
“Procedures for automatic premium 
loans,” “Conducting departmental af- 
fairs,” “Medical fee procedures,” and 
“Program for destruction of records.” 

Conference members heard reports on 
the activities of Life Office Management 
Institute, LOMA educational program 
for persons working in life insurance. 
Featured at the conference was a com- 
prehensive display of office machines 
and equipment, with emphasis on cost- 
saving devices. 


Rowland Tells LOMA Growth 


LOMA has grown from 136 members 
in 1936 to its present membership of 
287- evidence that the organization is 
serving the needs of the life insurance 
business, inierdinar to Frank L. Row- 
land, managing director of the associa- 
tion, in his annual report. 

During 1953-54, 24 new 
accepted, including five whose applica- 
tions are pending, and 11 associate mem- 
bers. One resignation was reported. 

The report said that the work of the 
standing committees, and particularly 
that of the regional planning commit- 
tees, had become a major function of 
the association, because of the magni- 
tude of the committees’ research and 
study activities. The 15 standing com- 
mittees have as members 193 persons 
representing member companies. Re- 
searc& reports prepared by the standing 


costs 


members were 


committees formed the basis for dis- 

cussion in 39 round tables which took 

place Wednesday at the conference. 
Mr. Rowland also reported that the 


Life Office Management Institute, which 
is conducted by LOMA, had a 20% in- 
crease over previous records in student 
enrollment and examinations taken. Two 
new LOMA publications, “The Person- 
nel Quarterly” and “The Management 
Digest,” have had favorable reception 
among members. 

Plans for meetings during 1955 include 


at least one regional conference, which 
will probably take place in New Eng- 
Jand. Both the 1955 and 1956 Annual 


Conferences will be held in Chicago 


State Mutual Liberalizes 


Civil Aviation Coverages 
Liberalizations in rates and retentions 
for certain types of civilian aviation cov- 
erages have been adopted by State Mu- 
tual Life. Civilian student pilots hereto- 
fore charged $10 extra per thousand 
may now qualify at $3.50 per thousand. 


Private pilots who were previously 
charged $5 per thousand may now 
gualify for a rate as low as $2.50 if 


than 1,000 solo hours, 


with less than 


they have more 
while the rate for those 


1,000 solo hours will be $3.50. 

Full commissions are now paid on all 
civilian aviation extra premiums and the 
company’s limits of aviation risks have 
been increased. 





SOELTER 


GERARD L. 
Washington—Gerard L. Soelter, for- 
merly first vice president of Life Office 
was elected to 
the association’s presidency for 1954-55 
at its 31st Mr. Soel- 
secretary of Southwestern Life, 


Management Association, 


annual conference. 
ter is 
Dallas. 

Moving from second vice president to 
first vice president of the association 
was Warren J. Moore, vice president of 
Old Line Life, Milwaukee. J. Howard 
Ditman, vice president and comptroller 
of New York Life, was elected second 
vice president. 

Three new elected to 


members were 
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ATTENTION — Monthly Premium Agents 


sane: (ae Stviitall 


MONTHLY PREMIUM WHOLE LIFE INSURANCE 
paid up at Age 75 
designed for use in combination with 


Cash values after 3 yrs. 


No discrimination on rates. 





1. Monthly Premium Accident and Health Business 
2. Monthly Premium Hospital and Surgical Business 
3. Monthly Premium Employee Benefit Plans 

or sold individually 


POLICY FEATURES 


Automatic extended insurance after 2 yrs. 


A brief non-medical application. 
Adequate limits—ages 1 to 60. 
Attractive Ist yr. and continuous renewal commissions. 


GENERAL AGENCIES OPEN IN 11 STATES AND D. C. 
Volume premenne contact 





244 S. 8th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Che 50 Years of Distinguished 5 








LIFE INSURANCE 


60 Cedar Street, New York 5, 





RENEWALS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


N. . & 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


BOwling Green 9-0109 








K. C. LIFE MEETING 
Kansas City Life representatives from 
throughout the state of Washington and 
Northern Idaho assembled at the Benja- 
min Franklin Hotel, Seattle, recently for 


a two-day sales conference and agency 


meeting with F. P. Kinder, general 
agent. 
Representing the Kansas City home 


office were James T. Langston, assistant 
general counsel; Verne N. Barnes, di- 
rector of field training; and George S. 
Gallupe, division supervisor, field train- 
ing department. 





each for 
Harry L. 
Mutual 


the LOMA board of directors, 
a three-year term. They are: 
Archey, Jr., secretary, Fidelity 


Life; C. A. Coleman, assistant secre- 
ay, Jefferson Standard Life, and Hess 
T. Sears, assistant vice president, Equi- 


table Life of Iowa. 

J. L. Batchler, vice president and sec- 
retary, Kansas City Life, a past presi- 
dent of the association whose term on 
the board following his presidency has 
expired, has been asked to remain for 
one additional year to complete the un- 
expired term of Harry H. Allen, who 
has retired as second vice president and 
secretary of Mutual Benefit Life, New- 
ark. Noel S. Baker, immediate past 
president of the association, continues 
as a member of the board of directors. 


Of 
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John Hancock Seminars 

Personnel from the Camden, N. J., 
3inghamton, N. Y., and Harrisburg, Pa., 
districts of the John Hancock, held their 
annual seminars at Skyline Inn at Mt. 
Pocono, Pa., recently with about 145 
agents and wives from the three dis- 
tricts attending. 

Conducting the business sessions were 
Harold Peterson, district manager of 
the Camden Group, J. Nelson Young of 
the Binghamton Group and Maxwell R. 
Porster of the Harrisburg district. 

About 120 agents, assistants and their 
families frrom the Staten Island and 
Yonkers districts of the company under 
C. James Matrullo and John F. Meehan 
arrived at Skyline Inn, September 17, 
for the weekend. 


Bankers National Dividend 


The board of directors of Bankers 
National Life at a recent meeting de- 
clared a 5% stock dividend on the $10 
par capital stock of the company, pay- 
able October 22, to stockholders of 
record September 30. 


Harold O. Grant Appointed 


Goldstein Insurance Agency, general 
agents in Connecticut for Bankers Na- 
tional Life, Montclair, N. J., announces 
the appointment of Harold O. Grant of 
Wethersfield, as field supervisor for this 
agency. Mr. Grant will be in charge of 
recruiting and servicing brokerage busi- 
ness and the appointment of new agents 
throughout Connecticut for Bankers 
National. 

A native of Hartford, Mr. Grant at- 
tended Newington High School and the 
University of Connecticut. A member 
of the U. S. Army Paratroopers and 
also a personal affairs consultant in the 
U.S.A.F. during World War II, he 
joined the home office staff of Aetna 
Life upon his discharge in 1947, and was 
with the Aetna through 1952. For the 
past two years Mr. Grant has been a 
producer for the Home Life of New 
York. 


K. C. Life Names L. E. Reitz 
Western Pa. General Agent 


Appointment of Loren E. Reitz as 
general agent for western Pennsylvania 
for Kansas City Life has been an- 
nounced. Mr. Reitz joins Kansas City 
Life with a business background of 18 
years, 13 of which were in life insurance 
as a personal producer, assistant branch 
manager and branch manager for com- 
panies in the middle west and east. 
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Solomon Huber Associates Forum 


Members of the estate planning fra- 
ternity in record numbers turned out 
for the 11th annual forum of the Solo- 
mon Huber Associates sponsored jointly 
this year with the New School for Social 
Research. Reflecting the current great 
interest in changes in estate planning 
techniques and procedures brought about 
by the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
almost 300 lawyers, trust officers, ac- 
countants and life underwriters from 
this country and Canada attended the 
all day seminar. 

An expert panel analyzed the $325,000 
estate of Frank Merriwell and reviewed 
the means by which he might accom- 
plish his objectives. His estate included 
a 50% stock interest valued at $100,000 
in a close corporation, and, since meet- 
ing his estate objectives necessitated the 
use of several trusts, practically every 
estate planning device was introduced. 

Milton Young, prominent New York 
tax attorney, played the dual role of 
moderator and commentator replacing 
Mr. Huber in the former capacity. Mr. 
Huber, general agent of Mutual Benefit 
Life, is successfully convalescing from a 
recent illness but his doctors prevailed 
against his wishes to guide proceedings 
as he has over the past decade at each 
annual function. 

The Merriwell estate report was pre- 
pared and analyzed by Leo E. Leichter, 
trust officer and assistant vice president 
of the Federal Trust Co., Newark; 
Eugene P. Walsh, attorney and editor 





Life Cos. Give Million 
For Medical Education 


Life insurance companies have con- 
tributed more than $1,000,000 to the Na- 
tional Fund for Medical Education—the 
first business group to pass the million- 
dollar mark since the Fund’s inception 
in 1949, it was announced by Colby M. 
Chester, chairman of the Fund’s Com- 
mittee of American Industry. 

The Committee of American Industry 
consists of 660 trade divisions and 23 
city committees, with 1,400 leaders in 
the American business community as 
members. They spearhead a campaign 
for $10,000,000 a year from private 
sources to keep the nation’s 80 medical 
schools free, solvent and progressive. 

Peter M. Fraser, president of Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, is chairman of the 
Life Insurance Division. Associated with 
him are the heads of 25 life insurance 
companies. 

In his announcement, Mr. Chester 
said that “the life insurance group was 
one of the first areas of business or- 
ganized on behalf of medical education, 
antedating even the establishment of the 
Committee of American Industry. These 
great corporations, to whom the nation’s 
health and medical care are matters of 
the first importance, have been most 
alert to the crisis in medical education. 
It is this realistic approach by life in- 
Surance that serves as an inspiring ex- 
ample to other lines of business.” 

The National Fund for Medical Edu- 
cation was organized under the leader- 
ship of President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, who was then president of Co- 
lumbia University; former President 
Herbert Hoover, honorary chairman of 
the Fund’s board of trustees; Dr. James 
B. Conant, former president ‘of Harvard 

Iniversity and now High Commissioner 
to Germany ; and other educators, uni- 
versity presidents and business leaders, 
as an answer to the critical financial 
needs of the nation’s medical schools. 
Since its inception five years ago, the 
Fund has contributed nearly $7,000,000 


in unrestricted grants to the 80 medical 
schools, 


of CLU’s Query, and Dr. Robert S. 
Holzman, professor of taxation at the 
N. Y. U. Graduate School of Business 
Administration, who concentrated on re- 
tirement planning and the various pos- 
sible stock transactions open to Mr. 
Merriwell. 

Robert R. Onderdonk, president of 
Estate Planning Corp., spoke on the 
philosophy of estate planning emphasiz- 
ing particularly the problems of multi- 
million dollar estates. 

Philip A. Lacovara, editor of Trust 
and Estates magazine; Alex M. Ham- 
burg, New York tax attorney, and Mr. 
Young, conducted a critique of the 
views of the panel, querying the plan- 
ning recommendations, and offering sug- 
gestions, thereby bringing out points of 
law and methods of operation not pre- 
viously mentioned or reviewed in detail. 
As a result of the estate planning a 10% 
savings equivalent to $41,000 was ar- 
ranged for Mr. Merriwell’s estate. 

Highlight of the meeting which con- 
cluded with a question and answer ses- 
sion was the constant comparison of 
procedures possible under the new and 
old tax laws with emphasis on the pre- 
mium payment test for estate tax pur- 
pose, pension and retirement plan tax 
revisions, the $5,000 employe death ben- 
efit, annuity taxation, the transfer for 
value rule, and new rules for the taxa- 
tion of trusts. 

Dr. Saul K. Padover welcomed the 
group on behalf of the New School. 
Jack D. Garfunkel, CLU, represented 
the Huber Associates and acted as pro- 
gram coordinator. 

Complete transcripts of the meeting 
commentaries are available for $2 from 
Consolidated Reporting Co., 303 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 





Bankers National to Hold 
Regional Sales Clinics 


Wm. J. Sieger, vice president and su- 
perintendent of agencies, Bankers Na- 
tional Life, Montclair, N. J., announces 
plans for an extensive regional train- 
ing sales clinics program. The first of 
these clinics will be conducted Octo- 
ber 11 at the new Statler Hotel in 
Hartford, for the Bankers’ Connecticut 
Agency, on October 11. Each meeting 
will be of one day’s duration. 

In the succeeding week’s further re- 
gionals will be held at Montclair for 
New Jersey representatives; in Phila- 
delphia for eastern Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Delaware, Virginia and D. of C. 
representatives; in Cleveland for west- 
ern Pennsylvania, Ohio and Michigan 
representatives. 

At each meeting the latest develop- 
ments in the life insurance industry will 
be featured. The first group of clinics 
will deal mainly with the new Intern: il 
Revenue code as it pertains to life insur- 
ance and annuities. Much of this in- 
formation will be a condensation of the 
more important parts of the new code 
compiled by S. J. Foosaner, the com- 
pany’s tax counsel. Considerable time 
will be given to pension trust planning. 

The meetings will close with discus- 
sions on current practices and _ pro- 
cedures of Bankers National, introduc- 
tion and use of recent new sales aids, 
pre-approach material and the installa- 
tion of a brokerage bulletin mailing 
service for the company’s agencies. 


Proctor Agency Wins 


The Tennessee Agency of Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life, E. T. Proctor, general 
agent, won the company’s Southern Fund 
Contest conducted during June, July and 
August among five Southern states each 
of which comprises a single agency. The 
three winning agents in the Tennessee 
Agency were Arthur D. Reed, Alden H. 
Smith and Joe Thompson, Jr., all of 
Nashville. 





State Mutual Finance Men 
Making Tour of the West 


In order to inspect present investments 
and appraise future loan possibilities 
from first-hand knowledge, members of 


State Mutual Life’s finance committee 
are now on a three-week tour of the 
western part of the country. Leading 
bankers and industrialists in Chicago, 
Denver, Seattle, Portland, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles are hearing key note 
addresses by President H. Ladd Plumley 
at specially arranged dinner meetings. 

Accompanying Mr. Plumley are four 
directors—Carl R. Brownell, president of 
G. L. Brownell, Inc.; F. Harold Daniels, 
chairman of the board and vice presi- 
dent of Riley Stoker Corp.; Philip M. 
Morgan, president of Morgan Construc- 
tion Co.; C. Claflin Young, president of 
Claflin-Sumner Co., and two company 
mortgage loan officers, Martin C. Brooks, 
assistant treasurer and director of the 
Mortgage Loan branch and James T. 
Wilcox, manager of the Mortgage Loan 
department. 

In explaining the purpose of the trip 
Mr. Plumley pointed out that although 
State Mutual’s office is in Massachusetts, 
policyholders’ money is invested through- 
out the country. “At the present time 
the company has to put more than a 
million and a half dollars a week to 
work,” he said, “and it grows increas- 
ingly difficult to place this volume of 
investments that are both diversified and 
productive. During our visits to these 
six large cities, we will personally view 
many of our current industrial, public 
utility, residential and commercial loans 
and investments, the total of which in 
the cities on our itinerary exceeds $65 
million. By meeting and talking with 
alert and progressive business men in 
their own areas we will be better pre- 
pared to decide where and when future 
investments are to be made.” 

This is the fifth such exploratory trip 
State Mutual has conducted since 1949. 


See California Lifting 


Ban on Tie-In Sales 

The ban against the use of a pack- 
age deal, tying in Group life insurance 
with mutual fund shares sold on the 
monthly or quarterly instalment plan, 
which has been in effect in California 
since July, 1953, may be lifted. 

The ban against the Investment Trust 
of Boston was imposed by former Cor- 
poration Commissioner Edwin M. 
Daugherty, who recently retired. His 
successor Waite H. Stephenson, who 
assumed office early this month, has 
been in the investment field his entire 
business career. 


Marr New Britain Manager 

Appointment of Willard I. Marr as 
head of The Prudential Insurance Co.’s 
district office at New Britain, Conn., was 
announced last week. He succeeds 
Charles Karpman whose appointment as 
associate director in the company’s 
Metropolitan Regional headquarters in 
New York City was annouriced recently. 

Mr. Marr has been identified with in- 
surance since 1931 and with Prudentiz il 
in sales and sales supervisory posts since 
1937. Originally a district agent at New 
Haven he was advanced to a staff man- 
agership in 1943. He has held that post 
until his present appointment. 


Reinsures Workers Order 


Continental Assurance Company, at the 
request of the New York Insurance De- 
partment, has reinsured the business of 
the International Workers Order, Inc., 
Howard C. Reeder, executive vice presi- 
dent of Continental, announced at the 
company’s recent Pyramid Club conven- 
tions. The [International Workers Order, 
a fraternal society domiciled in New 
York, was dissolved following action of 
the New York Insurance Department 
against its management. 





Occidental Launches New 
Merchandising Department 





A. MASON McNEILL*: 


To implement its program of keep- 
ing abreast of competitive changes in 
the sales portfolios of Life and A. & S. 
companies, Occidental Life of Califor- 
nia’s Agency Administration division has 
established a merchandising department. 
Selected to head the department, which 
will also initiate new sales aids and 
allied material, is A. Mason McNeill, 
CLU. In addition to his duties as di- 
rector of merchandising, McNeill will 
continue to supervise the company’s 
pension trust sales. 

Named assistant director is J. Carl 
Williams, who will continue to handle 
the sales administration of individual 
policy pension and profit sharing plans. 
Paul Doermann, former junior broker- 
age administrator, joins the new depart- 
ment as assistant director of merchan- 
dising. 

A graduate of Lehigh University, Mr. 
McNeill entered the life insurance 'busi- 
ness in 1936 with the Provident Mutual. 
After four years’ service with the Navy 
during World War II, he joined Occi- 
dental in 1946 as assistant manager of 
the company’s San Diego branch. He 
was named superintendent of the pen- 
sion trust department in 1951. He is a 
past president of the San Diego chapter 
of CLU 

Mr. Williams, a native of Des Moines, 
attended Des Moines University there 
and went to work for Royal Union Life 
as a department manager in 1930. Three 
years later he joined Atlas Life in Tulsa, 
and served as cashier and conservation 
manager until he joined Occidental as 
assistant head of the special billings de- 
partment in 1945. In 1947 he joined the 
company’s pension trust department. 

Mr. Doermann is a native of Ohio, 
graduate of University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and an Air Force veteran. A 
former newspaper editor and advertising 
account executive, he joined Occidental 
in 1951 as sales administrator. 


Spaulder, Warshall & Schnur 


Hold Revenue Tax Seminar 

Approximately 100 New York City 
brokers attended a tax seminar at the 
Hotel New Yorker recently. The session, 
sponsored by the Spaul ler, Warshall & 
Schnur agency of Guardian Life, was 
devoted to a discussion of the 1954 
Revenue Act. 

Manager H. Arthur Warshall was 
chairman of the meeting and Price H. 
Topping, associate general counsel for 
the Guardian, was the principal speaker. 
He discussed many of the provisions of 
the new law and their applic: ation to life 
and A. & H. insurance situations. Fol- 
lowing his talk, there was a period dur- 
ing which Mr. Topping answered ques- 
tions from the floor. 
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THE GOLD BOOK 


This issue of The Eastern Under- 
writer is in two parts. Part Two is The 
Gold Book of Life Insurance Selling. 
The 1954 issue of The Gold Book has as 


ts theme the changing markets of life 


insurance selling. 


NALU HEADQUARTERS LOCATION 


SOLUTION 


Selection of Washington, D. C., as the 


site of headquarters for 


National 
the trustees following their elec- 


permanent 
Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers by 
tion at the close of the convention at 
Boston last week adds one more phase, 
this 


but little luster, to the handling of 


important matter. Whether this organi- 


zation should remain in New York or 
set up elsewhere was a complex prob- 
lem that demanded objective, unbiased 
and unemotional decisions from those 


charged with the responsibility of mak- 


ing them. From the conflicting actions 


taken at the convention an observer 


would get an impression of confusion 


rather than those other qualities. 

This matter has been considered in- 
formally for many years but at the 1952 
convention in Atlantic City a Location 


Committee was appointed. The function 


of the committee was to recommend a 


city and possibly a site for 


headquarters. \t 
April, 1953, the closest the 


permanent 
the mid-year meeting 


at Chicago in 


committee came to a solution was to 
name three cities, Washington, New 
York and Chicago. The trustees then 


selected Washington. But at the annual 


conventicn at Cleveland the Council, a 


much larger body, asked the board to 
reconsider its decision so the Location 
Committee was asked to study the mat- 
ter further. Reflecting some of the 
pressures and divided .opinion that had 
been built up during the prolonged con- 
Committee re 


sideration, the Location 


iterated its former recommendation but 
did express preferences in this order: 
Washington, New York then Chicago 


Then the Council asked that the subject 
local 


the three cities 


be submitted to each association 


for its selection among 


This preference vote was for New York. 
The national 
Boston with the biggest matter before 


convention opened in 


it the final decision of this location 
question. The National Council met early 
in the week and in two castings of bal- 
lots voted to keep headquarters in New 
York. Later the same day the board of 
trustees met and reversed this stand of 
the Council deciding, as they had been 
given the power to do, to move to Chi- 
cago. This was a last minute surprise 
at the 


convention as it was felt the 


trustees would go along with the senti- 
ment of the larger Council representing 
a broader viewpoint. 

Then the 
elected at the convention, met on Satur- 


new board of trustees, 
day after the close of the meeting and 
voted unanimously for Washington, thus 
reversing the preceding board. The back- 
ers of both Chicago and New York ex- 
pressed themselves as agreeable to this 
final solution. 


There will hardly be anyone to quarrel 


with the final choice. As the Location 
Committee said in its March report: 
“A bargain or even a gift of ground 


when improved with a building, might 


prove to be the most expensive long- 


term investment we could make if lo- 
cated in the wrong area.” With a strong 
trend over recent years for national 


organizations to locate in the national 


capital and the probable necessity of 
NALU maintaining an office and staff 
there anyway, the choice should prove 
to be a happy one. 


Edmund Fitzgerald, president of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life, addressed 
a membership luncheon of the Buffalo 
Chamber of Commerce September 29 
in Hotel Lafayette, Buffalo, N. Y. The 
Buffalo Life Underwriters Association 
and the Buffalo Chapter, Chartered Life 
Underwriters, co-sponsored the meeting. 
Mr. Fitzgerald discussed the economy 
of the Buffalo area from the standpoint 
of life insurance company investments. 

* * * 
MONTANA AGENTS ELECT 

Charles J. Carroll of Billings has been 
elected president of the Montana Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. He suc- 
ceeds John G. Liggett of Roundup. 
Other officers include Don 3urns, 
Helena; vice president; and William F. 
Olsen, Choteau, secretary-treasurer. 





JOHN H. EVANS 





J. HENRY SMITH 


In The Eastern Underwriter last week the picture of John H. Evans, vice presi- 
dent, Home Life, was printed over the name of J. Henry Smith, vice president and 
associate actuary, Equitable Life Assurance Society, in connection with a talk Mr. 
Smith made at Colorado Springs before the annual meeting of the Bureau of 


Accident & Health Underwriters. 


The Eastern Underwriter regrets this mistake 


very much and presents above photographs of both men with their correct identities. 





LAWRENCE D. WILLISON, JR. 


D. Willison, 
president of the 
Insurance 


Jr., 


Pennsylvania 


Lawrence newly 
elected 
Association of Agents and 
previously for two years vice president, 
has his agency in Williamsport where 
he started in the agency business in 
1936. Previously Mr. Willison had been 
a special agent for insurance companies 
Pennsyl- 
vania. He attended the advanced school 


in Colorado, Wyoming and 


of agency management at the University 
of Connecticut in 1948 and is the holder 
of the CPCU designation. He has served 
as president of the Lycoming Associa- 
tion of Pennsyl 
vania. Mr. Willison served as a direc- 
tor of the Pennsylvania Association sev- 
eral years and was on the executive 
committee before becoming vice presi- 
dent. He also headed the legislative 


committee and was co-chairman of the 
membership committee. 


Insurance Agents in 


Paul F. Clark, president of John Han- 
cock Mutual Life, is a 
three-man committee spearheading a na- 
tionwide appeal for funds to restore the 
steeple of the Old North Church in 
The steeple toppled 
Hurricane Carol which swept New Eng- 
land on August 31. Massachusetts Gov- 
ernor Christian A. Herter and 
Mayor John B. Hynes make up the com- 
mittee, on which Mr. Clark is serving 
as treasurer. Contributions are pouring 
in from all over the nation, in response 
to a message from Governor Herter, 
read over the Fulton Lewis radio pro- 
gram. Already more than $13,600 has 
been received. A $5,000 check from the 
Paul Revere Life of Worcester was one 
of the largest contributions. 


member of a 


3oston. during 


Boston 


* * * 


H. Bruce Palmer, president of Mutual 
3enefit Life, is currently on a Western 
trip during which he will visit several 
of the company’s agencies and speak to 
a number of business and civic groups. 
He is accompanied on his first trip to 
the Northwest since he becaine presi- 
dent in 1953 by Charles G. Heitzeberg, 
second vice president and director ot 
agencies. They will be joined by William 
M. Whitesell, vice president, who will 
make part of the trip. Mr. Palmer 
stopped first in Minneapolis on the eve- 
ning of September 20. He was met by 
Robert W. Wilkinson, general agent. In 
Spokane, Mr. Palmer was the guest ot 
Mr. Conlin at an agency dinner on 
September 23, and later was introduced 
to Spokane businessmen at a reception 
in his honor. He also spoke to the 
Kiwanis Club while in Spokane. In 
Seattle, General Agent Wilson arranged 
a busy schedule for the president, which 
included a luncheon and banquet on 
September 24. Speaking engagements 
called for Mr. Palmer’s appearance be- 
fore a Chamber of Commerce luncheon 
on September 28 in San Francisco and 
a speech before a joint meeting of the 
Wichita’ Chamber of Commerce and the 
Life Underwriters Association which he 
will make on October 6. 
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Dennett Retiring After 50 Years’ 
Service With National Board 


Dennett, engineering con- 

National Board of Fire 
is being honored tonight 
at a dinner in the Hotel Commodore 
here marking his retirement after 50 
years’ of continuous service. Only once 
before has a golden anniversary been 
achieved by a staff member of the Na- 
tional Board. The member, Wilbur E. 
Mallalieu, general manager, retired on 
December 31, 1950. 

Mr. Dennett, who joined the National 
Board on October 1, 1904, after 
graduation from Cornell University, was 
a field engineer 15 years, office engineer 
25 years, and assistant chief engineer 
10 years. 

Fifty years ago, Mr. 
civil engineer, recently graduated from 
Cornell University, came to work for 
the National Board. In college he had 
specialized in hydraulics and his knowl- 
edge was to be put to good use in the 
National Board’s city survey work, which 
at that time was just beginning. 

Only a few months before, on Febru- 
ary 7, a $50,000,000 fire had razed the 
business section of Baltimore. The con 
ditions responsible, combustible con- 
struction and inadequate fire defenses, 
existed in many other large cities. And 
it was these conditions that the Na- 
tional Board set about to correct. 

By recruiting an engineering staff an) 
training them in a new phase of fire 
protection engineering, a program which 
it continues today—homes, lives and 
property—the National Board reasoned, 
could be saved and the individual and 
the nation made richer and stronger. 

Thus it was that Mr. Dennett joined 
the ranks of a team of three field engi- 
neering parties sent out to survey the 
conflagration areas in the nation’s larg- 
est cities. 

For 15 years Mr. Dennett worked 
with those engineering teams. He visited 
nearly all states and reported on the 
water supply of 150 cities, including New 


Robert C. 
sultant of the 
Underwriters, 


soon 


Dennett, a young 


York, Philadelphia, Boston, Seattle, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles. 
When the United States entered 


World War I, President Wilson called 
him to Washington and there made him 
head of the fire protection section of 
the Emergency Fleet Corp., which had 
taken over the operations of 250 ship- 
yards and outfitting plants. 

After the war, the National Board 
made him office engineer and assigned 
him to various technical research opera- 
tions made necessary by the needs of 
a fast-growing nation. 

Some 20 years later, at the outbreak 
of World War II, he was again called 
to serve his country, this time as ad- 
Visory' engineer in charge of fire protec- 
tion for the Navy’s Bureau of i 
and Docks, and on his return the Na- 
tional Board made him assistant chief 
engineer. This spring he became a full- 
time consultant for the National Board. 

ane. Dennett, who retired September 

), likes to tell about the good old times 














—those days when he first came to work 


for the National Board. The offices, he 
recalls, were at 46 Cedar Street. The 
staff very small by comparison with to- 
day’s personnel. His salary was $60 a 
month—more than adequate in an era 
of quiet leisure and few commercial 
amusements, when nearly everybody en- 


tertained in their homes and the favorite 
pastime was bicycle riding. 

Now, with 50 years’ service behind 
him, Mr. Dennett is looking forward, he 


says, to living in Maine. He is giving 
up his home in Freeport, L. I., where 
he’s lived since 1920, and making his 
summer place in Wayne, his permanent 
residence. Maine has old associations. It 
was in Sabattus that he was born and 
in Wayne that he lived when a boy. 
His father, Erwin Dennett, a Baptist 
minister, had pastorates in those towns 
and in Massachusetts before being called 


to old South Brooklyn in the 1890's. 
Some residents there may still remem- 
ber him. He was pastor of the Taber- 


nacle Baptist Church. 
Mr. Dennett’s career with the Na- 
tional Board was matched by distin- 


guished activities in various engineering 
organizations. For instance, he was a 
licensed professional engineer in the 
State of New York, a life member of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
the American Water Works Association 


and the New England Water Works 
Association. He is a member of the Cor- 
nell Society of Engineers, the Sons of 


the American Revolution, a Mason and 
Shriner. 
* oe x 


Insurance Companies Own 
Humble Oil Stock 


The announced program of Standard 


Oil of New Jersey to acquire at least 
8% more stock of Humble Oil recalls 
that the largest single asset of Insur- 


ance Co. of North America at December 
31, 1953 was its 248,000 shares of Hum- 
ble stock. This was carried at a cost of 
$1,772,484 or $7 a share and at market 
of $13,880,000 or $59.50. Jersey owns 72% 
of Humble and wants to acquire enough 
more to total 80% so as to be able to 
file consolidated returns under the new 
law. Previously 95% ownership has been 
required to do this. The proposal is to 
offer nine shares of Jersey for ten of 
Humble. With Jersey at $100, Humble 
would be $90, making North America’s 
holdings worth better than $22 million 
or something like $5 per each share of 
North America stock. 

Most of the insurance companies are 
owners of Humble stock. For instance 
at December 31, 1953, Aetna Fire had 
13,600 shares, Phoenix of Hartford 7,500, 
U. S. F. & G. and Continental Casualty 
6,000 each, Fire Association and Camden 
5,000 each, National Fire 4,600, General 


Reinsurance 4,000, Glens Falls and 
Maryland Casualty 3,000 each, ete. 
x * Ok 


Geyer Personnel With Blair & Co. 


On September 1 the producing nucleus 
of Gever & Co., securities concern, 


headed by George Geyer and including 


Bob Warren, former vice president of 
Geyer & Co.; George Collins, Bob Chaut 
and Donald MacLeod, joined Blair & 


and will conduct a new insur- 
bank stocks department for 


Co., Inc., 
ance and 
Blair. 

Much publicity was given to the sus- 
pension of Geyer & Co. on August 5, 
1954. 

“When we discontinued our trading 
activities on the morning of August 5,” 
said Mr. Geyer, “we had liabilities of 
more than $3,377,000 and approximately 
$5,000,000 of open purchase and _ sales 
contracts outstanding. All of these out- 
standing transactions have now been 
closed. To preclude the possibility of 
doing business when we might be insol- 
vent we did not close such contracts 
ourselves, paying careful attention to the 
prices at which stocks were bought and 
sold, and buying only the stocks we 
actually were short. In the circumstances 
we were obliged to ask our dealer and 
institutional customers with whom we 
had open contracts outstanding to close 
the contracts themselves, and notify us 
of any profit or loss incurred therein. 

“This created a second liquidating 
problem for us. While we owed our 
dealer and institutional customers some 
$3,150,000 of insurance stocks we _ had 
not yet delivered, we were not ‘short’ 
all these stocks by any means. Our ac- 
tual short position was approximately 
$1,100,000. The difference (approximately 
$2,000,000) represented stocks we had 
bought from other dealers and which 
had not yet been delivered to us, or 
which were in process of delivery to us 
from transfer offices. As a consequence, 
therefore, when the customers to whom 
we owed some $3,150,000 of bank and 
insurance stocks ‘bought us in,’ a ‘long’ 
position of about $1,900,000 was created 
for us which also had to be liquidated. 

“Such sales, coupled with the scramble 
to purchase insurance stocks by the cus- 
tomers to whom we owed such securi- 
ties, precipitated a chaotic condition in 
the insurance stocks market for about 
a week and naturally added largely to 
our losses. 

“Our assets now have been almost 
fully converted into cash at the equiva- 
lent of more than 98% cents on the 
dollar of our August 5, 1954 liabilities— 
and checks in payment of all losses in- 
curred by customers, as well as checks 
in full payment of all our ‘trade’ ac- 
counts payable, have been mailed to our 
creditors. 

“In other words, all our obligations to 
customers and trade creditors alike have 
been paid in full, in cash.” 

* *x * 


Against Dynamite at Fires 


Howard S. Mathis, president, Auto- 
matic Fire Control Co., St. Louis, has 
written a letter to Business Week in 


reference to the General Motors fire at 
Livonia, Mich., a conflagration loss. 


“While we all agree,” he said, “that 
‘free air’ in plants will be immensely 
improved by use of each new type of 


ventilator during normal operations, we 
know in fire control ‘work’ that the 
quickest way to stop any fire is to stop 
throwing dynamite in it. Fresh air (that 
is, Oxygen) sustains life in any fire, and, 
therefore, the more oxygen you keep 
away from a burning blaze the sooner 
the fire will be extinguished. 

I am convinced that the above known 
basic fact is the one most responsible 
for the tragic loss at the General Motors 
plant. 

“There are only two ways to stop fire 
—quench it with water or remove the 
oxygen (smother) to the point where 
the fire cannot burn.” 

ee ae 


Overweight, Denied Compensation 


The chairman of the 
Island State Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission has cited overweight as one 
factor resulting in his decision to deny 
a claimant compensation payments. This 
stand, taken by the chairman, George 
Roche, supports a ruling made last year 
in the State Superior Court. 

Mr. Roche cited excessive weight and 


new Rhode 





| 





Half Century Service 








ROBERT C. DENNETT 
recommended reducing in a_ decision 
granting a petition of the Brown & 
Sharpe Manufacturing Co. for suspen- 


sion of partial disability benefits it had 
been paying since February 1 to James 
McInerney of Providence, who weighs 
248 pounds. The claimant had _ testified 
that he had attempted to obtain light 
work, but had been unsuccessful. 

Mr. Roche said he did not feel the 
claimant had made an earnest effort to 
obtain “employment within his physical 
capabilities.” He then advised that the 
claimant reduce. 

* * 


Chairman Insurance Division 


United Hospital Fund 





CHUBB, 


PERCY 


Chubb, Il, partner in the un- 
firm of Chubb & Son, has 
chairman of the general 
United Hos- 


Percy 
derwriting 
been named 
insurance division of the 
pital Fund’s 75th anniversary, Raymond 
C. Johnson, vice chairman of the Fund’ 
business and professional committee, an- 
nounces. 

Sub-divisions under Mr. Chubb and 
their chairmen are: brokers, Rodney 
Piersol, vice president of Alexander & 
Alexander, Inc.; bureaus and 
tions, Chauncey Niver, executive vice 
president of the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters; casualty and surety, 
Tames M. Henderson, vice president of 
Fidelity & Deposit of Maryland; fire, 
A. E. Heacock, president of the Pacific 
Fire; mutual, R. Allan Brock, vice presi 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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Irvine, AFIA Manager, 
Dies of Heart Attack 


WORLD FIGURE IN INSURANCE 
Traveled Thousands of Miles This Year 
to South America, Europe and Else- 
where to Expand Facilities 
Lilbourn Cave irvine: general mana- 
ger of the American Foreign Insurance 
Association since 1950 and highly re- 
garded throughout the world, died of a 
heart attack early Monday morning at 
his home, 1100 Park Avenue, New York 
City. His sudden passing at the age of 
47 came as a shock to the insurance 





L. C. IRVINE 


industry, where he was a top executive 
in the international field with close 
friends in many countries. 

Mr. Irvine had returned to New York 
last week from his trip to the meeting 
of the International Marine Insurance 
Union at Scheveningen, Holland, and ap- 
peared in fine health. Just before that 
meeting he had attended the Hemi- 
spheric Insurance Conference at Rio in 
Brazil, and earlier this year had done 
extensive traveling throughout the world. 
Undoubtedly the strain of these activi- 
ties brought on the fatal attack although 
there had been no signals that Mr. 
Irvine’s health was being undermined. 


Pushed Expansion of AFIA 


Since becoming general manager of 
the AFIA Mr. Irvine had developed i 
facilities and services extensively, open- 
ing new offices in various cities and 
countries abroad and enlarging the per- 
sonnel to take care of greater demands 
for American insurance. 

When the AFIA in January, 1950, 
named Mr. Irvine as general manager, 
that important organization made the 
selection of a man of extraordinary 
broad acquaintance with foreign insur- 
ance affairs and with government regu- 
lation of insurance abroad as well as one 
who has lived or traveled in many parts 
of the world. Mr. Irvine succeeded 
Ugo E. Guerrini 

When Mr. Irvine became assistant 
manager in 1938 Mr. Guerrini, who had 
been European manager of AFIA before 
being transferred to New York, was 
senior assistant manager. Mr. Guerrini 
became general manager in 1942 at which 
time Mr. Irvine was made fire manager. 
In 1947 the latter was made assistant 
general manager and his promotion to 

(Continued on Page 20) 


Chubb & Son Issues 
Policy for Tenants 


FIRE, THEFT, LIABILITY, ETC. 





Package Policy Achieves Saving in Pre- 
mium; One Section Deals With Con- 
tents and Second With Liability 


Chubb & Son announces for immedi- 
ate use in New York State a new policy 
form that has been some few months 
in the making. To be known as ten- 
ants insurance policy or TIP, the new 
policy is specifically designed for a 
group heretofore relatively neglected in 
the recent package pattern, namely the 
apartment house tenant. The filing for 
this new policy has been accepted by 
Alfred J. Bohlinger, Superintendent of 
Insurance in New York. 

According to the firm of insurance 
managers who handle the affairs of the 
Federal, Sea and Vigilant Insurance 
Companies, the new TIP has been tail- 
ored to fit the majority of the insur- 
ance needs of the average tenant. The 
policy insures against the named perils 
of fire, lightning, theft, and a host of 
others, and includes liability for bodily 
injury and property damage as well as 
medical payments. By combining all 
these into one package, the company has 
achieved a savings in the premium which 
should add to the particular appeal of 
the policy. 

Policy in Two Sections 

The policy itself is of a simple design. 
There are two separate sections, each 
one concerned with a different phase of 
the tenant’s insurance picture. 

The first section deals with the con- 
tents of the apartment and affords cov- 
erage at the insured premises with a 
10% extension for similar property away 
from these premises as well as improve- 
ments and betterments and 20% addi- 
tional living expense. The word “con- 
tents” is defined to include property of 
the named insured, a member of his 
family residing with him, and includes 
such property purchased on an install- 
ment plan or property for which the 
insured may be liable. 

The insured has the option of includ- 
ing property belonging to servants and 

(Continued on Page 21) 











Independent Adjusters 
Hold Annual Meeting 

THURSBY SUCCEEDS DREUX 

Retiring President Member of Well- 


Known New York City Adjusting 
Firm of Alexander, Dreux & Co. 


The New York Association of Inde- 
pendent Insurance Adjusters held its 
annual meeting yesterday followed by a 
dinner at the Drug & Chemical Club. 
President Paul S. Dreux presided and 


PAUL S. DREUX 


he is succeeded for the coming year by 
Sherman Thursby, who has been vice 
president under Mr. Dreux. Other new 
officers are John J. McAndrews, vice 
president, and Reinhold L. Hoercher, 
reelected secretary and treasurer. 

The new nominating committee con- 
sists of Donald L. Campbell, chairman ; 
L. B. Hazzard, Charles R. Mead, Charles 
A. Mason and Mr. Dreux. 

Vincent Scully served as chairman 
and master of ceremonies at last night’s 
dinner, and the speakers were E. 
Niver, executive vice president of the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters, 
and Herman Distler, an attorney of 
Newark, N. | 

Dreux Presents Report 


Many leading loss men in the New 
York field were present at the meeting 


iN PROT 





and heard President Dreux report on 
association results for the past year. He 
stated that a committee consisting of 
Messrs. Thursby, Scully and himself 
met with George Gross of Powers, Kap- 
lan & Berger, New York attorneys, 

“concerning the amendment to the in- 
surance law to require an apprentice 
period before the examination for inde- 
pendent insurance adjusters could be 
taken. 

“The liaison committee under the 
egy Tee peo of William M. Mortimer 
has had several interesting meetings 
with the liaison committee of the Loss 
Executives Association. Wherever pos- 
sible the meat of these discussions has 
been passed on by the secretary to the 
members.” 


Paul S. Dreux 


Retiring President Dreux of the New 
York Association of Independent Insur- 
ance Adjusters is one of the leading fire 
and automobile claim men in the metro- 
politan field and had experience with 
other prominent independent loss firms 
before joining with Charles L. Alexan- 
der in 1938 to form the present firm of 
Alexander, Dreux & Co. at 110 William 
Street. 

A native of Bloomfield, N. J., Mr, 
Dreux attended Columbia College in 
1914-16 before he went to the Mexican 
border with the 2nd New York Field 
Artillery. When World War I broke 
out the following year he went overseas 
with the 105th Field -Artillery and won 
the Silver Star and Conspicuous Service 
Cross of New York State for gallantry 
in action in the Meuse-Argonne cam- 
paign. 

Returning to civilian life Mr. Dreux 
went with the Hudson Motor Car Co. 
in New York as a mechanic’s helper, 
then became mechanic in charge of 
claims under guaranty, and next was 
advanced to head of the insurance de- 
~~ 

In 1926 Mr. Dreux left the Hudson 
Motor Car Co. to join the insurance 
adjusting firm of Windle, Burlingame & 
Dargan as automobile adjuster, where 
loss men received competent and _thor- 
ough training. Three months later he 
was put in charge of the automobile loss 
department. When the firm was divided, 
Mr. Dreux remained with James T. Dar- 
gan who formed the new organization 
of J. T. Dargan & Co. Then in 1938 he 
and Mr. Alexander, who was a vice 
president of the Dargan office, formed 
their own partnership which has con- 
tinued to the present. 

Mr. Dreux now resides at Packamack 
Lake, N. J., where he serves as trustee 
of the country club and is active in 
many local organizations. He is a mem- 
ber of the Sons of the American Revo- 
lution and a past commander of the 
Anthony Wayne Post of the American 
Legion. 


Charles L. Alexander 


Charles L. Alexander, equally promi- 
nent as an adjuster, is a graduate in 
mechanical engineering of Pratt Insti- 
tute and also did special work at Colum- 
bia University. He taught technical sub- 
jects in schools in several communities 
in New Jersey and Pennsylvania prior 
to going with J: J. Windle as consultant. 
and later as a fire insurance adjuster. 
Some years afterwards he became vice 
president of Dargan & Co. 


George B. Alexander 


His son, George B., is likewise a grad- 
uate in mechanical engineering of Pratt 
Institute. After World War II started 
he enlisted in the Coast Guard as a 
machinist’s mate and rose to lieutenant, 
senior grade, in charge of the engine 
room on an attack transport. He is now 
a licensed engineer in gasoline, diesel 
and steam engines. 

George B. Alexander became asso- 
ciated with the firm in 1940 and was 
admitted in full partnership in 1946 fol- 
lowing his service in the Armed Forces. 
The firm opened a branch at Garden 
City, L. I., in 1951 which George Alex- 
ander now manages. There are seven 
adjusters at the main office in New 
York and five at Garden City. 
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Underwriters Golf Assn. Tournament at Wheatley Hills 


It was a perfect day for golf. There 
were 51 members and guests teed off. 
The locale was Wheatley Hills Golf 
Club, East Williston, Nassau County, 
Long Island, N. Y. The food, both lunch- 
eon and dinner was just what the best 
fed golfers wanted. The libations ran 
the gamut from milk, spirits, varied 
soda pops to buttermilk. In the latter 
spread all participated to the extent of 
their needs. It was a good and friendly 
gathering of folk who had known each 
other for many years and a few new- 
comers who got on well together. What 
transpired produced a most enjoyable 
day away from the routine of business 
cares. 

What was the occasion? It was the 
fall tournament of the Underwriters 
Golf Association which was brought 
into being away back in 1913—41 years 
ago. The first tournament of the U.G.A. 
was held at Raritan Valley Country 
Club just west of Somerville, N. J. It 
was at that club its very notable 25th 
anniversary tournament was held in the 
spring of 1938. It will be recalled that it 
was at this get-together that these divot 





Snapped at the UGA tournament last week are, left to 
Joseph Froggatt & Co., Inc.; Rankin Martin, Standard Accident, vice president 


By W. L. Hapiey 


diggers, associated with the business of 
insurance, got away from the first tee 
to the harmony produced by a full brass 
band—“The Armyaires” borrowed from 
The Salvation Army. (The only player 
to miss his drive was the writer. Guess 
I did not hear the music. If this is ever 
repeated I will request the bandsmen 
to play louder.) 

Out at Wheatley Hills last week there 
was the usual events provided in the 
competition and the winners follow. 

Championship Trophy 


WW Cochran. s «4% 74—5—Net 69 
Low Gross 
TORE CO): POR Gita trcr ss satin aire bs 2 79 


Former U. S. Seniors Champion 
President’s Prize 
Low Net on First Nine Holes 
John J. Mulvehill ....40—4—Net 36 
Secretary’s Prize 
Low Net on Second Nine Holes 
RN; ViaeGhos .2% «.:.:.. 39—5—Net 34 
Kickers Prize 
G. A. Dietrich 
Net Partners 
Howard Slayback—W. W. Cochran 
Guest Prize 


B. Snyder 





Host Prize 
Donated by James J. Wilson 
George R. Miller 
After the presentation of the several 
trophies the annual election of officers 
and board of governors resulted in the 
following: 
President 
Rankin Martin 
Vice President 
Richard O. Meserole 
Secretary-Treasurer 
W. L. Hippard 
Board of Governors 
John J. Mulvehill 
C. F. Germain 
Scott Harris 
Eugene C. Richard 
The Wheatley Hills course was in 
perfect playing condition. Everything 
having to do with the comfort of the 
members of the U. G. A. was provided 
in more than ample form. Departing 
after the evening festivities all that was 
heard from the lips of those participat- 
ing in the day’s activities could be stated 
—it was a grand day and very grand 
companionship was in evidence through- 
out and it was good to have been there. 


right—Gilbert A. Dietrich, Home Insurance Co.; Scott Harris, 
of UGA; Alfred C. B 


tt, president 





UGA; W. L. Hippard, Josezh Froggatt & Co., Inc., secretary-treasurer, UGA; George R. Miller, American Equitable; 
Morgan Harris, New York Underwriters Insurance Co.; Charles H. Carr, Sanborn Map Co.; A. E. Gilbert, American 
International Underwriters Corp.; John J. Mulvehill, Corroon & Reynolds, Inc. 





EX-N. J. FIELDMEN TO MEET 





Association Completes Plans for Second 
Annual Dinner-Meeting at Gramercy 
Park Hotel on October 25 
_The Ex-New Jersey Fieldmen’s Asso- 
ciation has completed plans for its sec- 
ond annual dinner and meeting at the 
Hotel Gramercy Park, New York City, 
on Monday evening, October 25. The 
arrangements committee consists of F. 
W. Mallalieu, Jr., secretary, Great Amer- 
ican, and Joseph H. Wilson, secretary, 

Home Insurance Company. 

The organization, formed in May, 1953, 
with 55 charter members, now has a to- 
tal membership of 75. The coming meet- 
ing will feature election of officers and 
election of new members. 

Present officers are H. W. Kohler, 
President, assistant secretary, America 
Fore Group; Joseph Sorge, vice presi- 
dent, assistant secretary, Caledonian; S. 
Gage Lewis, secretary, assistant general 
manager, Fire Insurance Rating Organi- 
zation of N. J.; F. W. Mallalieu, Jr., 
treasurer. 

The executive committee consists of 
the officers and Samuel A. Mehorter, 
President, McDaniel & Co., Inc.; Wil- 
liam T. Murphy, general manager, Gen- 
eral Adjustment Bureau, Inc.; Samuel H. 


Great American Honors 


Quarter Century Veterans 
W. E. Beeson, S. H. Gamble, C. J. 
Gerard and Conrad Lechner were ad- 
mitted to membership in the Quarter 
Century Club of the Great American 
Group at a luncheon given in their 
honor at the Drug & Chemical Club 
on September 14. U. W. Smith, who has 
completed 30 years, was also an honor 
guest at the luncheon. W. L. Borries, 
vice president of the Quarter Century 
Club, served as chairman for the lunch- 
eon in the absence of Frank P. Morris, 
club president. 

All new members were presented 
bronze Quarter Century Club certificates 
of membership. Messrs. Beeson, Gerard 
and Lechner received Longines wrist 
watches, and Mr. Gamble received a 
Revere sterling silver bowl. 





Reiter, secretary, American Insurance 
Company. 

The membership committee chairman 
is S. Gage Lewis. The welfare commit- 
tee is headed by Frederick W. Doremus, 
manager, Eastern Underwriters Associa- 
tion. 





CPCU CONFERMENT LUNCHEON 


New York Chapter Will Sponsor Gather- 
ing at Hotel Plaza October 14; 
Dean Loman to Present Awards 
The New York Chapter of the Society 
of Chartered Property and Casualty Un- 
derwriters will sponsor the annual All 
Industry Conferment Luncheon at the 
Hotel Plaza, Fifth Avenue and Fifty- 
ninth Street, New York on Thursday, 
October 14, at 12:15 p.m. Dean Harry 
J. Loman of the American Institute for 
Property and Liability Underwriters will 
be present to confer the designation of 
CPCU upon 32 successful candidates 

from the New York area. 

Advance table reservations and_ in- 

dividual tickets are available at a charge 
of $5.50 per person. Advance reservations 
and tickets may be purchased from 
Walter Strauss, treaurer of the New 
York Chapter, CPCU, in care of Royal- 
Liverpool Insurance Group, 150 William 
Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
_ Companies, agencies, and brokerage 
firms may reserve entire tables for ten 
at the regular individual rate. This will 
permit those companies and producers 
who wish to honor an employe to attend 
and sit together. 





I cited two of his competitors 
who'd accepted Paciric NATIONAL 
coverage recommendations and 
avoided heavy losses. 

Before that, he yawned right in my 
face. Now he’s my best client! 

It’s a good policy to ask the PAcr- 
FIC NATIONAL Special Agent for 
specific examples applying to your 


solicitations. 
And it’s a GOOD POLICY 


for both Agent and Assure. 
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McDaniel & Co., Ine. 
Enters Life Ins. Field 


NAMED BY MUTUAL TRUST LIFE 


Large New York Multiple Line Agency 
Sets Up New Department Headed 
by Robert C. Mehorter 


The Mutual Trust Life through Gen- 
Avent Peter B. Fleming 
McDaniel & Co., Ine., 15 
New York’s 
offices, as district agent. 


McDaniel 


has ap- 
Gold 


gen- 


eral 
pointed 
Street, 


: 1 
one ot largest 


insurance 


eral 
This move marks the entry of 





ROBERT C. MEHORTER 


field and 





& Co. into the life insurance 

rounds out the facilities it has been 
providing for New York insurance bro- 
kers for over 40 years. 

The new life department has already 
been set dhe with Robert C. Melorter as 
its manager. Well known as one of the 
promising younger insurance executives 
alo1 Willis m Street, Mr. Mehorter 
joined McDaniel & Co. in 1951 and is 
an accounts executive 

He is a vice president of the Young 
Men’s Board of Trade of New York; 
secretary-treasurer of the New York 
City Insurance Agents Association; a 


Gideon’s Association and 
Christian Business Men’s Com- 
mittee. Mr. Mehborter has the further 
distinction of being a Chartered Prop- 
erty & Casualty Underwriter and re- 
cently passed Part I of the examinations 
for the CLU designation. 

4 graduate of Washington & Lee 
University, i. served from 1944 to 1946 
in the U. S. Marine Corps with Pacific 
service to his credit in three 
major engagements—Guam, Okinawa and 
Saipan. He now he ge the rank of cap 
tain in the Marine Corps Reserve. 

In commenting this week on the life 
insuré ance move, Mr. Mehorter said: 

“We're happy to become associated with 


member of the 
of the 


combat 


such a progressive company as_ the 
Mutual Trust Life. Our move is a logical 
one in these days of multiple line oper- 


ation, and in adding life insurance to 











Partington Doing Good Job 
In Client Relationships 


Partington, head of Part- 
ington Kobbé Co. in midtown New 
York, is one of the younger insurance 
brokers in this city who is doing a good 
job in building client relationships. He 
has operated “on his own” for seven and 
a half years but his background in prop- 
includes over 15 


James H. M. 


erty and life insurance 
years prior to 1947 with the Royal- 
Liverpool Insurance Groups. 

An Englishman by birth, Mr. Parting- 
ton’s insurance career started in the 


Liverpool oflice of the Royal-Liverpool 
Insurance Group. He showed such an 


aptitude for the business that by the 
time he was 23 years old he had ad- 
vanced to assistant Liverpool branch 


manager of the Liverpool & London & 
Globe. 

He came to the United States in 1937 
and served in a junior executive capacity 
in the head office of the Royal-Liverpool 
Groups. When the United States entered 
World War II, he enlisted and saw for- 
eign service in the India-Burma-China 
theatre. He attained the rank of cap- 
tain and latterly was aide to General 
Maddocks, China Theatre Commander. 

Returning to civilian life in 1946, he 
decided to pursue insurance production 
work for which he has a flair. He con- 
nected with the Penn Mutual Life as a 
full-time life insurance agent (Carr 
Purser Agency) and in addition opened 
his own insurance brokerage office in 
1947 at 60 East Forty-second Street, 
clearing much of his general insurance 
business through his agency with the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety. 

A sti aunch believer in underwriting “at 
the source,” Mr. Partington maintains a 
loss ratio on his lines. His writings 
have now reached an annual rate of 
$250,000 in fire and casualty premiums. 

Recently Partington Kobbe Co. was 
augmented by Rene G. Varlay, former- 
ly with Chubb & Son. Its office man- 
ager, Maryal Kingsley, had previous ex- 
perience with Johnson & Higgins, and 
Mitchell May, Jr. Co., Inc. 





facilities for serving 
brokers, we hope 
usefulness 


our already broad 
New York insurance 
to enhance the prestige and 
of McDaniel & Co., Inc.” 
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AND BAIRD 
REINSURANCE 
and Intermediaries 


You need not be an expert to buy Reinsurance but an 
expert knows best where to buy and when to buy it. 


Through experience we qualify as experts. 
“WE ARE WHAT WE DO" 


99 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
WoOrth 4-1981 


Jack Mayer Taken for a 
Ride by Arthur Schwab 


Friends of Arthur Schwab, president 
of New York State Association of In- 
surance Agents, are getting quite a kick 
out of the story about his plane piloting 
from the Thousand 
other weekend to Lake 
where the association was 


“in rough weather” 
Islands the 
Placid, N. Y., 
staging one of its upstate regional meet- 
ings. 

that Mr. 


passenger was John G. Mayer, executive 
secretary of the New York Association, 
and he really was taken for a ride! Be- 
cause of bad weather the take-off was 
delayed which wasn’t too disconcerting 
to Jack as he has always had confidence 
in Arthur Schwab’s flying skill. (He 
owns his own amphibious pl: ine.) But 


It seems Schwab's guest 


then Mr. Schwab lost his way in the 
rain and fog until he spotted Lake 
Champlain. His best bet under the cir- 


cumstances was to hug the shoreline of 
that lake, thus getting his bearings, and 
finally arrived at Lake Placid—a bit late 
but safe. 

Reportedly Jack Mayer was somewhat 
breathless as he entered the meeting 
room at the Lake P lacid Club but Arthur 
had that calm, “all-in-a-day’s work” 
manner. 

Jack was supposed to continue with 
Pilot Schwab to the Glens Falls regional 
meeting the following day. Instead he 
accepted the invitation to go by car with 
Harold K. Philips, public relations man- 
ager, Association of Casualty & Surety 


Companies, who gave a notable talk at 
both gatherings. Not unappreciatively 
Jack was heard to remark: “We don’t 


But 
so to speak, 
were leaving 


lose our w:z iy on the highways.” 
Schwab had the last word, 
for = Philips and Mayer 


the Lake Placid Club grounds they re- 
ceived a “flapping wings” salute from 
Pilot Schwab overhead. 


Aetna Life Companies’ 
Send Eight to NAIA 


Eight members of the home office 
staff of the Aetna Life Affiliated Com- 
panies will attend the annual convention 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents which ~ sie October 4 at the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago. 

Representing the agency department 
of the Aetna Casualty and Surety will 
be E. C. Knapp, vice president, and Field 
Supervisors Rudolph C. Larson and Wil- 
liam W. Ellis. Mr. Ellis will be among 
the speakers on the convention program. 

From the agency department of the 
Automobile and the Standard Fire will 
be Henry D. Van Gils, secretary, and 


Carl F. von Pechmann, assistant secre- 
tary. 
The companies’ advertising and pub- 


licity department will be represented by 
Robert E. Brown, Jr., assistant manager; 
William J. O’Meara, casualty advertising 
manager, and Norman H. Cain, Jr. 



































THE OLDEST INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD 





5S FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 











AVAILABLE 

Young woman with 10 years’ 
experience desires position in 
New York City agency or brok- 
er's office writing fire, inland 
marine and casualty lines. Thor- 
oughly familiar with essential de- 
tails. Knowledge of typing. Holds 
broker's license. Complete resu- 
mé upon request. 

Box 2271, The Eastern Under- 
writer, 93 Nassau Street, New 
York 38. 











L. A. Vincent to Address 


General Brokers’ Dinner 
Lewis A. Vincent, general manager of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
will be the principal speaker at the 
20th annual dinner of the General In- 
surance Brokers’ Assn. of New York, 
Inc., to be held October 26 at the 
Hotel Astor. 


The dinner will also feature presenta- 


tion of the General Insurance Brokers 
Gold Medal Award for rendering the 
most meritorious service to the insur- 
ance industry to J. Victor Herd, execu- 


tive vice president of the America Fore 
Insurance Group. 

Reservations for tickets may be made 
by mail to the General Insurance Bro- 
kers’ Association office at 123 William 
Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Archie Gile, asses in 
New Hampshire, Dies 


Archie B. Gile died of a heart attack 
Sunday afternoon at his residence in 
Hanover, N. H. He was 58 years old. 

Mr. Gile was active in the affairs of 
Dartmouth College, from which he was 
sige in 1917. He was the owner 
of Gile & Co., an insurance real estate 
business he founded in 1924. 

He was serving his second term as a 
selectman of the town of Hanover. A 
member of the board of directors ol 
both the Dartmouth National Bank and 
Dartmouth Savings Bank, Mr. Gile also 
was a member of the boa rd of overseers 
of the Hanover Inn, owned by Dart- 
mouth. 

Mr. Gile had been president of the 
New Hampshire Association of Insur- 
ance Agents and had also been for many 
years a trustee of the Mary Hitch- 
cock Memorial Hospital. 

He served as a captain in World War 
I, first in the American Field Service 
with the French Army, prior to the en- 
try of this nation into the war, and then 
with the United States Army Ambulance 
Service. He was overseas for two years 
and received the French Croix de Guerre. 

In World War II he served for three 
years in the Tank Destroyers Comm and 
and the Infantry in the Ground Forces 
Replacement Command, with a year of 
overseas duty. He was a_ lieutenant 
colonel when he returned to civilian 
life. 


OPENS AGENCY IN UTICA 
Boles W. Dlugolecki has opened an 
insuré ance agency at 1320 O’Brien, Utica, 
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FIREMEN‘S INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


DECEMBER 31, 1953 





ASSETS 
Cash $ 5,912,197.98 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 995,304.57 
*Bonds and Stocks... 116, 551,150.52 
Interest due and accrued____ 146,025.98 
Premiums not over 90 days due 5,116,346.70 
Real Estate iceman > 





All other Assets. 10,047,631.78 


Total admitted Assets__$142,109,657.53 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses $ 16,723,394.59 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 57,852,314.71 


Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 4,108,133.00 
Reserve for other Liabilities 6,385,449.65 
Capital __ 11,575,000.00 
Net Surplus 45,465,365.58 


Total _________$142,109,657.53 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $57,040,365.58 


Securities carried at $3,094,994.84 in the above 


GIRARD INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
DECEMBER 31, 1953 

















ASSETS LIABILITIES 

Cash $ 675,016.05 Reserve for Losses — $ 1,747,220.33 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 2,398.55 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 6,427,869.68 
*Bonds and Stocks a 1098635146 Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 459,593.00 
Interest due and accrued 35,716.80 Reserve for other Liabilities__— 99,051.56 
Premiums not over 90 days due 1,636,387.84 Capital _ —___.._—sCwi“oo0,000.00 
Rall Ne: eS 170,000.00 Net Surplus 3,802,558.78 
All other Assets i 80,422.65 

Total admitted Assets__$13,536,293.35 Total ____$13,536,293.35 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $4,802,558.78 
Securities carried at $769,147.96 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


DECEMBER 31, 1953 








ASSETS LIABILITIES 

Cash $ 1,323,464.85 Reserve for Losses _$ 4,742,455.18 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 365,927.41 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 16,405,880.27 
*Bonds and Stocks 30,253,368.57 Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 1,263,131.00 
Interest due and accrued — 68,148.84 Reserve for other Liabilities ___ 24,341.29 
Premiums not over 90 days due 2,806,477.72 Capital _._.... == _—=—s—s—s: 3,000,000.00 
All other Assets 209,099.66 Net Surplus 9,590,679.31 

Total admitted Assets_$35,026,487.05 Total $35,026,487.05 





SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $12,590,679.31 


Securities carried at $2,616,996.36 in the above stat t are deposited as required by law. 





THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


DECEMBER 31, 1953 














ASSETS LIABILITIES 

Cash $ 2,727,709.52 Reserve for Losses _____$17,267,043.00 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 58,827.13 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 12,541,373.93 
*Bonds and Stocks — __— 35,814,363.79 Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 3,048,186.22 
Interest due and accrued ____ 104,544.19 Reserve for other Liabilities ___ 460,813.73 
Premiums not over 90 days due 3,145,227.05 Capital 1,500,000.00 
All other Assets 584,756.36 Net Surplus 7,618,011.16 

Total admitted Assets_$42,435,428.04 Total $42,435,428.04 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $9,118,011.16 
Securities carried at $4,241,375.40 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 














tat t are deposited as required by law. 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
DECEMBER 31, 1953 

ASSETS LIABILITIES 
a ee Eons Ve Reserve for Losses cindiiicmat Raa 
*Bonds and Stocks — —. 10,865,004.08 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 6,044,271.68 
Interest due and accrued ___ 34,486.89 Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 458,393.00 
Premiums not over 90 days due _ 1,658,891.85 Reserve for other Liabilities 61,551.67 
Real Estate Se ee 75,000.00 Capital soca 1,000,000.00 
aT RE I na cise 95,235.45 Net Surplus _..  ——«<a, 16, 329.04 

Total admitted Assets_$13,477,765.72 Total eueee 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $5,166,329.04 


Securities carried at $1,714,939.27 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


ROYAL GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CANADA 


DECEMBER 31, 1953 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
fe Ye Reserve for Taxes and Expenses_$ 1,270.17 
Bonds and Stocks —.._--—~———SO3'93,, 120.34 Capital SX casinccaltiesciacaceen  ”, Oa 
Interest due and accrued in 3,510.00 Net Surplus 357,405.24 
Premiums not over 90 days due 17,262.81 
All other Assets seis 12,000.00 

Total admitted Assets. _$458,675.41 I Ni irene Seca _$458,675.41 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $457,405.24 


Securities carried at $55,600.15 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, N. J. 


DECEMBER 31, 1953 





ASSETS LIABILITIES 

CS | eee ie See ______$ 2,264,188.01 Reserve for Losses © $20,702,575.00 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 481,408.74 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 14,097,900.49 
*Bonds and Stocks ——— 42,081,155.04 Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 2,776,597.41 
Interest due and accrued ___ 98,969.31 Reserve for other Liabilities. 844,774.37 
Premiums not over 90 days due 3,163,109.50 Capital 2,000,000.00 
All other Assets ____ 481,861.81 Net Surplus es 8,148,845.14 

Total admitted Assets_$48,570,692.41 Total ____$48,570,692.41 

SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $10,148,845.14 
Securities carried at $1,504,929.02 in the above stot t are deposited as required by law. 





*Valuations on basis prescribed by National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


HOME OFFICE 


Western Department 
120 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


10 PARK PLACE, NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 


Pacific Department 
220 Bush St., San Francisco 6, Calif, 


Foreign Department 


Southwestern Department 
912 Commerce St., Dallas 22, Texas 


102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, New York 


Canadian Departments 
800 Bay St., Toronto 2, Ontario 
535 Homer St., Vancouver 3, B. C. 
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Latin American Pool 
In Reinsurance Field 


WRITES U. S., CANADIAN RISKS 


Oficinas de Ultramar of Havana Under- 
writing Manager; $375,000 Trust 
Fund in New York Bank 


A group of prominent Latin American 

insurance companies is entering the re- 
insurance market in this country and 
Canada and has set up a trust fund of 
$375,000 here for the protection of 
United States and Canadian policyhold- 
ers. : 
The trust fund is a guaranty for the 
operations of the Latin American com- 
panies in carrying reinsurance on fire 
and allied line United States and Cana- 
dian risks. This was announced Wednes- 
day by Enrique Godoy, president of 
Oficinas de Ultramar, S.A., Havana, 
Cuba, underwriting manager represent- 
ing the Latin American pool. 

The well known Cuban businessman 
hailed the move as “another positive and 
significant step towards bringing about 
and strengthening business relations be- 
tween Latin America and the United 
States of North America and Canada.” 

Marine Midland Trustee 

Mr. Godoy stated that the Marine 
Midland Trust Co. of New York has 
been named trustee. The amount of this 
trust fund represents five times the 
underwriting capacity of the pool under 
one policy or reinsurance contract. 

“In accordance with the terms of the 
trust agreement,” Mr. Godoy said, “all 
U. S. and Canadian dollar premiums 
payable to Latin American companies 
under the agreement are subject to the 
trust and will be paid over to the 
trustee.” : 

Furthermore, he stated, all claims of 
the U. S. and Canadian policyholder 
insurance companies protected by the 
fund will be payable from the fund. The 
full amount of the trust fund will be 
made available to protect commitments 
of any company party of the pool in 
order to guaranty their contractual ob- 
ligations in favor of U. S. and Canadian 
concerns. 

The six companies forming the pool 
at its inception are from Cuba, Vene- 
zuela, Mexico and the Dominican Re- 
public. ; 

Oficinas de Ultramar forms part of 
the Godoy-Sayan Insurance and Bank- 
ing organization, of which Enrique 
Godéy is president, and also acts in 
Cuba as general agents for: United 
States Fire of New York, Century of 
England, Eagle Star of England, West- 
ern Assurance of Canada and American 
National of Texas. 

Enrique Godoy is also president of 
Ultramar Inter-America Corp., reinsur- 
ance brokers and average adjusters, 60 
Wall Street, which specializes in insur- 
ance business in the Western Hem- 
isphere. 


Royal-Liverpool to Move 
Some Services to Syracuse 


The Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group 
will transfer the underwriting and serv- 
icing of fire, inland marine and automo- 
bile physical damage business from its 
New York City office to the group’s 
regional headquarters in Syracuse. The 
new procedure begins on October 1 and 
effects only New York State agents of 
the group, excluding agents in the New 
York City metropolitan and suburban 
area. 

The New York fire underwriting staff 
has been transferred to Syracuse to 
handle the increased load. They will 
work under the direction of the re- 
gional manager, Kenneth H. Erskine, 
and the i regional manager, 


Joseph V. 


associate 
O’Connor. 


CHARLES C. SMITH DIES 
Charles C. Smith, 57, an insurance 
agent in Saranac Lake, N. Y., for 11 
years, died September 15. He formerly 
operated an agency in the lobby of Hotel 
Saranac. 


OLSON SUCCEEDS OLSON IN PA. 


John K. Transferred to Philadelphia 
Office by Aetna Group; George Olson 
State Agent at Wilkes-Barre 

Transfer of State Agent John K. Ol- 
son from the Wilkes-Barre, Pa., terri- 
tory of the Aetna Insurance Group to 
the Philadelphia office to assist in han- 
dling expanding business in that area 
is announced by President Clinton L. 
Allen. 

Promotion of Special Agent George 
Olson to state agent succeeding John 
Olson at Wilkes-Barre also is an- 
nounced. The new state agent is a 
graduate of the University of New 
Hampshire. He joined the Aetna in 
February, 1952, and was assigned to the 
Baltimore office. 

John Olson has been state agent at 
Wilkes-Barre since January, 1948. A 
native of Buffalo, N. Y., he belongs to 
a family long prominent in the insurance 
business. He entered the fire insurance 
field in 1938 after graduation from the 
University of Buffalo and took up field 
work in New Jersey that same year. In 
1941 he was commissioned in the Navy 
and served for the duration of the war. 
Mr. Olson then joined the Aetna as spe- 
cial agent in Harrisburg. 


N. Y. C. Pond, Blue Goose, 


Dinner on October 13 

New York City Pond of Blue Goose 
will hold its opening dinner-meeting of 
the 1954-55 season on Wednesday eve- 
ning, October 13, at the Drug & Chemi- 
cal Club, 85 John Street. There will be 
a general reception at 5:45 p.m. followed 
by dinner at 6:30 o’clock. Thomas P. 
Finegan, Corroon & Reynolds, elected 
most loyal gander at the June meeting, 
will preside. 

There will be reports from delegates 
to the grand nest convention at San 
Francisco in August and Floyd C. 
Pickett, Home Insurance Co., will re- 
ceive his past most loyal gander’s button. 
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R. G. Christ President 
Buffalo Agents’ Assn. 


The Greater Buffalo Association of 
Insurance Agents, Inc., has elected Ray- 
mond G. Christ as president. He suc- 
ceeds Arthur H. Gahwe. Other new of- 
ficers of the organization, formerly 
known as the Buffalo Association of 
Fire Underwriters, are vice president, 
John N. Walsh, Jr.; treasurer, Joseph 
J. Ruh, and secretary, Robert M. Rublee. 








N. Y. Insurance Women 
Meet on October 4 


The Insurance Women of New York 
will open the 1954-1955 season with a 
meeting and buffet supper in the cafe- 
teria of the America Fore Group, 80 
Maiden Lane, New York, Monday eve- 
ning, October 4, at 5:30 p.m. Members 
and their guests will play cards after 
supper. 

The Insurance Women of New York 
was organized in 1935 and has a mem- 
bership of over a hundred. Its president 
is Frances Delph of the America Fore 
Group. 
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Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Company . . Springfield, Mass. 


New England Insurance Company . 


. Springfield, Mass. 


. . . . . 


Michigan Fire and Marine Insurance Company . . . Detroit, Mich. 











L. C. Irvine 
(Continued, from Page 16) 


general manager was in January, 1950, 
at which time Mr. Guerrini became 
executive vice president. 

Was Born in Brazil 


Mr. Irvine was a native of Brazil, 
His father, born in Maryland, lived in 
Baltimore where he was in the coffee 
importing field which later took him to 
Brazil. At the _time of Mr. Irvine’s birth 
his father was in the American Consular 
Service stationed in Rio de Janeiro. 

After attending school in Brazil Lil- 
bourn Cave Irvine came north to Augusta, 
Ga., where the family has relatives, and 
after leaving school in Augusta he ob- 
tained a position with AFIA at the age 
of 19, one of the youngest employes ever 
taken on by AFIJA for foreign service. 
The way he got this job was through 
the introduction of Col. Perrin C. Coth- 
ran, then vice president of Phoenix of 
Hartford, who was manager of AFIA 
in Brazil. Colonel Cothran and young 
Irvine’s father were old friends and 
Colonel Cothran saw Harry Austin, then 
manager of AFIA, and asked him if 
there was an opening which the young 
son of his friend could fill. 

Mr. Irvine started with AFIA as a 
trainee with the idea that eventually he 
would be transferred to Brazil which 
eventuated after eight months. He be- 
gan in the marine department at Rio. 
Among other duties which Colonel Coth- 
ran had had in Brazil was correspondent 
of the New York Board of Underwriters 
and as settling agent for American and 
other insurance companies. When Colo- 
nel Cothran left Brazil Mr. Irvine took 
over the settling agency functions while 
continuing his regular duties with AFIA. 


Came to New York in 1929 


In 1929, after being in Brazil some 
years, Mr. Irvine was brought back to 
the head office of AFIA for a time; 
returned to Brazil, and, then was back 
again in the U.S.A. where he was placed 
in charge of the AFIA’s New York 
brokerage department. He again re- 
turned to Brazil and in 1935 was as- 
signed to Colombia, South America, and 
a year later was transferred to India 
where for two years and at different 
periods he was in charge of both the 
Bombay and the Calcutta offices. While 
in the Far East he made an inspection 
trip to Malaya, Philippines, China and 
Japan and in 1938 was made assistant 
manager. 

Mr. Irvine served as a major in the 
Army in World War II. He was a past 
president and director of the American 
3razilian Association, a director of the 
Far East America Council of Trade and 
Commerce and treasurer of the Korean- 
American Chamber of Commerce. He 
was also a member of the Wall Street 
Club. 

He leaves his wife, Mrs. Dorothy 
Lombard Irvine; a daughter, Mrs. John 
F. Chatillan of Hempstead, L. I.; his 
mother, Mrs. Esther Kastrup Irvine of 
Sao Paulo, Brazil; two sisters, Mrs. 
Donna MacQuarrie of Porto Alegre, 
srazil, and Mrs. Mary Trieschmann of 
Sao Paulo, and a granddaughter. 
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New York Forum 


(Continued from Page 1) 


new and broader forms, said that “a 
stable insurance business cannot be con- 
ducted upon a basis of open and acute 
competition. 

“It is true that the old established 
stock companies, the very backbone of 
public-serving rating and underwriting 
organizations, cannot control the com- 
petitive action of stock companies that 
leave their ranks, and still less so of 
new and old stock or mutual direct- 
writing carriers,” said Mr. Mezey. “But 
it is quite another and a more serious 
matter when affiliated stock companies, 
either individually or in groups, strike 
out on their own competitive methods. 

“Competition of this kind among the 


orthodox companies, howsoever actu- 
ated, is bound to breed rate wars and 
commission disturbances, cause the loss 


of exemption from provisions of anti- 
trust laws and bring about rigid govern- 
ment control of all insurance activities. 

“T believe I voice the hope of all 
agents and brokers who have every de- 
sire to serve the stock company industry 
zealously and steadfastly, that there will 
soon be a rebirth of harmony and co- 
operation among its leaders, to the last- 
ing benefit of the entire industry and 
the premium paying public.” 

The first panelist, Walter J. Hill, part- 
ner in the New York insurance broker- 
age firm of Lukens, Savage & Wash- 
burn and first vice president of the In- 
surance Brokers’ Association of the 
State of New York, expressed some dis- 
agreement with the agents’ viewpoint. 
He said brokers favor and encourage 
competition and he is convinced brokers 
do not seriously deplore the present 
situation nor seek artificial restrictions 
on issuance of new policy forms. Bro- 
kers are studying the present new cov- 
erages and will make more specific rec- 
ommmendations to their clients when 
the present move to put new policies on 
the market has quieted down. 

Then followed graphic descriptions of 
new policy forms by spokesmen for 
their sponsors. H. Sumner Stanley, gen- 
eral manager of the NYFIRO, outlined 
changes in the standard forms 847 and 
848, and went into detail on Forms 849 
and 850, the latter being the new “all 
physical loss” form on dwelling build- 
ings. He said this policy, being tried out 
upon a national scale, will be revised as 
needs for changes are seen. This form, 
he continued, parallels roughly the per- 
sonal property floater for personal prop- 
erty. 


Studying TV Exclusion 


Mr. Stanley stated the NYFIRO has 
no further drastic changes under con- 
sideration now, but is giving study to 
possible exclusion of TV antenna losses 
from windstorm coverage. 

Roy C. McCullough, manager of 
MPIRO, explained Homeowners Forms 
A and B, which package policies sell for 
about 20% off in all parts of the state 
except the four main boroughs of New 
York City. He stressed that producers 
should not worry about minor items of 
coverage of the various dwelling policies 
but should sell the major differences, 
with special attention to the particular 
needs of each client. 

H. F. Perlet, general manager of In- 
terbureau, outlined his organization’s 
comprehensive dwelling policy, which 
has rate discounts ranging from 10% to 
30% for various coverages. He said In- 
terbureau i is working on new factors and 
will keep policies abreast of current 
trends and demands. He hopes that 
standardization on basic forms will tend 
to lessen the present confusion. 

Ward R. Cunningham, manager, com- 
mercial loss department, Chubb & Son, 
expressed the adjuster’s viewpoint on 
new coverages. After he had finished 
the meeting adjourned for luncheon, 
continuing in the afternoon with a ques- 
tion and answer period which showed, 
in the large number of queries pre- 
sented, the intense interest of producers 
in this entire subject. Mr. Cunningham 


was frank in his expressions when he 
said: 
Loss Problems Severe 

“The present situation respecting the 
dwelling and contents coverages is 
chaotic and deplorable. It used to be 
possible for a loss man to answer a 
question of interpretation without refer- 
ence to a form on this class of business 
—but no longer. 

“A single form presents enough trou- 
ble in the claim aspect, but a plethora 
of forms creates an indescribable con- 
dition of confusion. It is confusing to 
a loss man to be asked a question about 
coverage today because he cannot come 
up with the answer as quickly as he 
used to. He must first determine the 
particular form of policy in effect; then 
he must refer to the form and carefully 
examine the wording involved and then 
draw his conclusion as to liability. It 
may be the first loss of that type under 
one of the new forms and it may be 
fringed with doubt. 

“The point I wish to make is that 
there are so many forms today, very 
few if any, know the difference without 
a very close examination and compari- 
son of the provisions. The interpretation 
of some clauses may not be agreed upon 
and may not be clarified for some time. 
It may take judicial decision to deter- 
mine the meaning and probably by that 
time new forms would have been promul- 
gated. 

“T am not pleased with the title of 
one form, the so-called ‘all physical loss’ 





No Insurance Carried on 


Damaged Missouri Prison 
The Missouri State Penitentiary riot 
of September 22 and 23 at Jefferson 
City, that resulted in the death of four 





form. To me this title is misleading even 
though the phrase ‘all physical loss’ may 
be placed in uotes. I assume that some- 
thing stated in quotation marks indi- 
cates that it is not what it appears to 
be, but from a public relation standpoint 
the insured public will probably never 
appreciate the significance of the quo- 
tation marks and ‘all physical loss’ will 
mean all physical loss. 

“This is not an all physical loss cov- 
erage. There are eight separate and dis- 
tinct exclusions exempting the insured 
property from coverage in several re- 
spects from specific perils. However, the 
fact remains that this coverage is prob- 
ably the broadest possible of present 
purchase and covers far beyond E.C. 4 
and A. E. C. 

“This ‘all physical loss’ form and the 
others under review are all the result 
of competition. We must contend with 
them and when losses arise we will sit 
down and apply all our ingenuity to 
fathom their intricacies. They are a far 
cry from the coverages our predecessors 
knew but I assume progress is our 
watchword.” 
convicts and injuries to three prison 
guards and 30 prisoners caused property 








. .. you can serve them better with 
the multiple line facilities of the 
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Liability or a Fidelity Bond. 
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damage of from $5 to $7 million with 
the state of Missouri without a penny 
of fire or riot insurance protection on 
any of the six buildings destroyed or 
substantially damaged by fires set by the 
rioting convicts. Other prison buildings 
sustained minor damage. 

This loss without adequate insurance 
protection is another major lesson in 
the futility of the insure-it-yourself 
theory that ill-advised public officials 
impose on the people. Several weeks 
ago the city of St. Louis, which also 
carries a self-insurance fund, sustained 
a $200,000 fire loss on its Douglas Mac- 


Arthur bridge across the Mississippi 
River, just a few dove after John 
J. O’Toole, vice president, D: Hirsch- 


berg & Co., St. Louis a tit insurance 
agency, and chairman of the fire preven- 
tion and safety committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
made a survey of the fire hazards on 
this bridge at the request of city off- 
cials and submitted a report advocating 
insurance protection for the structure 
and also a comparatively inexpensive 
but adequate emergency fire-fighting 
plan for the bridge. However, no action 
was taken on his report and the fire, 
caused when a gasoline truck collided 
with another automobile, found the 
bridge without fire protection or insur- 
ance. 

Although the state did not have insur- 
ance on the prison buildings, some of 
the contents had been insured by the 
private companies that operate factories 
using convict labor. 


New Chubb Policy 


(Continued from Page 16) 


guests. There is a $20 deductible apply- 
ing to all losses except those occasioned 
by fire or lightning, and this section is 
limited to $1,000 coverage on jewelry and 
furs, $500 on securities and manuscripts 
and $100 on money. 

It is interesting to note an added 
innovation in the form of “all risks” of 
physical loss or damage on baggage and 
its contents away from the premises, 
subject, of course, to the 10% limitation. 
This should prove of particular value to 
those individuals whose business re- 
quires a great deal of traveling. 

Section II deals with personal com- 
prehensive liability in the usual form 
and with the addition of fire legal lia- 
bility. The basic limits are $10,000 bodily 
injury and property damage and $250 
medical payments. These limits may be 
increased through the use of an easy 
reference additional limit table up to 
limits of $300,000 bodily injury and prop- 
erty damage and $1,000 medical pay- 
ments. 

A pick-up endorsement giving credit 
for certain existing insurance may be 
attached, thus avoiding the necessity of 
canceling i insurance presently in force. 

The simplicity of design is carried be- 
yond the policy itself with the rating 
procedure. The entire state of New 
York has been reduced to three rating 
territories, namely, Manhattan-Queens, 
Bronx-Brooklyn, and remainder of state. 
The premium for each territory is based 
on a flat charge of $25 plus a specified 
amount per hundred dollars of insur- 
ance. TIP is available in amounts rang- 
ing from $1,000 to $50,000. Plans are 
under way to make the tenants insur- 
ance policy available in other states. 


Hospital Fund 


(Continued from Page 15) 


dent of the Central Mutual; and re- 
insurance, Vincent Cullen, president of 
the Treaty Management Corp. Mr. 
Chubb will also head the marine insur- 
ance subdivision. He will have 25 volun- 
teer fund raisers under his direction. 

The general insurance division’s cam- 
paign quota is $20,000, while the fund’s 
over-all objective is $3,500,000. Money 
contributed will be distributed to 82 vol- 
untary hospitals on the basis of free and 
part-pay care of patients. 
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Deputy Grand Gander in 
East for the Blue Goose 





ALBIEZ 


GEORGE P. 


Albiez, manager of the 
Pearl- American Group at Newark, 
N. J., and long active and popular in 
the Blue Goose fraternity, has been ap- 
pointed deputy most loys al grand gander 
at-large for the Eastern section of the 
country including all states between 
Maine and Florida. Previously, in 1949 
and again in 1951 he had been deputy 
most loyal grand gander for New York 
and New Jersey. 

This new appointment is, among other 
factors, in recognition of the important 
part played by Mr. Albiez in getting the 
new Garden State Pond going over a 
year ago. This year the Garden State 
Pond won permanent possession of the 
membership trophy at the Grand Nest 
convention because of the high percent- 
age of increases in membership in the 
new pond during the last year, this gain 
being well in excess of 100%, and not 
heretofore closely approached. 

Mr. Albiez was most loyal gander of 
the Garden State Pond when it was 
formed, and previously had served in the 
same post with the New York City Pond. 


George P. 


Roedel Asst. Vice President 
Of Afco Incorporated 


Arthur A. Roedel has been appointed 
assistant vice president of Afco Incor- 
porated, the recently organized industry 
premium financing company, it is an- 
nounced by Vice President W. E. Un- 
zicker. Mr. Roedel was formerly assis- 
tant secretary. 

Mr. Roedel began his insurance career 
with the Royal Liverpool Group in 1938 
During World War II he entered the 
Army Air Corps, serving with the 13th 
Air Force in the Pacific Theater, at 
Leyte and the Philippines. He held the 
rank of major. 

After the war he returned to the 
Royal Liverpool Group. In 1948 he 
joined the Home Insurance Co. and 
headed its actuarial division. He went 
to Afco Incorporated in 1953 

Mr. Roedel was graduated summa 
cum laude from New York University 
and attended the New York University 
Graduate School of Business and the 
School of the New York Insurance 
Society. 


INTERBUREAU FORM IN S. C. 

The Insurance Department of South 
Carolina has approved the filings of the 
comprehensive dwelling policy made by 
the South Carolina Inspection and Rat- 
ing Bureau, National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters and the Inland Marine 
Insurance Bureau as recommended by 
the Interbureau§ Insurance Advisory 
Group. The effective date of this ap- 
proval in South Carolina is October 13. 


JAMES C. BEACOM RETIRES 





Secretary of National of Hartford Group 
Was in Charge of Administrative 
Services at Home Office 

James C. Beacom, secretary of the Na- 
tional of Hartford Group, retired from 
that organization at his own request Oc- 
tober 1. Mr. Beacom was in charge of 
administrative services at the home of- 
fice in Hartford. 

A native of New York, and educated 
in public schools there, Mr. Beacom’s 
first position in insurance was with the 
agency of George L. Cutter in New 
York. He later joined the audit staff 
of the Hartford Fire in the home office 
and in 1924 became auditor of the Dixie 
Fire, Greensboro, N. C. 

In January, 1927, Mr. Beacom joined 
the National in an accounting capacity. 
He was appointed assistant comptroller 
in 1935 and comptroller in 1940. He 
assisted the building committee and 
architects in matters pertaining to the 
National’s home office building com- 
pleted in 1941. In 1948 Mr. Beacom 
was elected assistant secretary and pro- 
moted to secretary in February, 1952. 





BUNDOCK IN FLA. FOR G. A. 

The Great American has transferred 
Special Agent N. R. Bundock from 
Washington, D. C., to the central Flor- 
ida field, assisting State Agent H. G. 
Spaulding, Sr., at Lakeland. Mr. Bun- 
dock has been with the company sev- 
eral years in the field and at the home 
office in New York. 


Royal Exchange Appoints 


Peterman in Pennsylvania 
The Royal Exchange Group in New 
York has appointed John F. Peterman 
special agent for eastern Pennsylvania, 
succeeding Peter Jasitt, resigned. 

Mr. Peterman, who has been asso- 
ciated with the fire underwriting de- 
partment of the Royal Exchange Group 
in New York, has completed courses of 
the Insurance Institute of America. He 
is a graduate of St. Francis College in 
Brooklyn and was assistant district com- 
missioner of the Atlantic District of 
Brooklyn Council of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

The Lancaster office of the Royal 
Exchange Group at 33 North Duke 
Street, now under Mr. Peterman’s 
supervision, represents the Royal Ex- 
change Assurance, established in 1720, 
the Provident Fire and the Car & 
General. 


Four Companies Elected 
To N. J. Governing Comm. 


The Fire Insurance Rating Organiza- 
tion of New Jersey has elected to the 
governing committee for a_ three-year 
term the following companies: Conti- 
nental, Firemen’s, Hanover Fire and 
North British & Mercantile to succeed 
the Home, Camden Fire, Glens Falls and 
Commercial Union Assurance. 








clients should carry. 


field of insurance. 


knowledge of its laws. 


helps them make more money. 


CLEVELAND, 320 Bulkley Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, 330 Walnut Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, 369 Pine Street 








AN AGENT is a sound business man familiar with the business of 
each of his clients, so that he knows what processes are involved, 
where losses are likely to occur and what insurance coverage his 


AN AGENT is a student of the complex and constantly growing 


AN AGENT keeps abreast of all new developments, all new types 
of coverage, and new safety methods. 


AN AGENT is a trained man licensed by his state, with a full 


AN AGENT is Pearl-American to everyone of our policy holders, 


It is because we recognize the importance of our Agents that we give 
them ample assurance of close support from fieldmen and underwriters, 
and fast, accurate, dependable service . . . the kind of cooperation that 


Every Pearl-American Agent and Broker has the facilities of one of the 
world’s greatest companies at his command. 


We Invite Your Inquiry. 


ual ‘ ERICAN 


PEARL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
THE EUREKA SECURITY FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
MONARCH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: 19 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


INSURANCE 
GROUP 


NEW YORK, 85 John Street 
CINCINNATI, 1423-24 Carew Tower 
CHICAGO, 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 











America Fore Honors 
A. J. Corsa & Son 


PROMINENT BROOKLYN AGENCY 


Has Represented Continental for 25 
Years; Stanley Corsa Heads Agency 
Started by Father in 1885 


J. Corsa & Son, one of the rank- 
ing insurance agencies in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., which represents Continental, 
member of the America Fore Insurance 
Group, on September 27 received a 
scroll from this group in token of 25 
years of representation. 

The presentation was made to Stan- 
ley J. Corsa, present head of the agency, 
by Secretary Thomas D. Hughes of 
America Fore at a special luncheon at 
the New York Downtown Athletic Club. 
Mr. Corsa was also presented with a 
letter from President Frank A. Christ- 
ensen which said: 

Tribute From Frank Christensen 


“It is with great pleasure that my 
associates and I welcome you into the 
‘Old Guard’—that association of agents 
and company employes who have been 
connected with companies of the Amer- 
ica Fore Insurance Group for over 25 
years. 

“Our company has grown and pros- 
pered greatly during the period of your 
association with us, and we wish to 
acknowledge your contribution to this 
success. 

“We thank you for your loyalty and 
sincerely trust that your splendid rep- 
resentation of this company will con- 
tinue for many years to come.’ 

The Corsa Agency was started in 1885 
by Andrew Jackson Corsa. When he died 
in 1914, his son Stanley took over in 
his place. Stanley Corsa has attained 
success and won recognition in Brook- 
lyn by his efforts to uphold the inter- 
ests of insurance and to advance com- 
mercial and civic interests in the city. 
Associated with Mr. Corsa in the agency 
are a member of the third generation in 
the Corsa family, his son, Stanley J. 
(Todd) sGorsa: Tr., and Percy Dittrich. 

It was the first agency in Brooklyn 
to establish a marine and an inland ma- 
rine department and was among. the 
first to organize an engineering depart- 
ment. 


NYFIRO May Test Right 
To Partial Ownership 


The governing committee of the New 
York Fire Insurance Rating Organiza- 
tion has indicated that judicial proceed- 
ings would be instituted to protect its 
“property and other rights” in its con- 
troversy with the North America Cos., 
over the latter’s right to partial sub- 
scribership and independent rate filings. 
Following a meeting the governing com- 
mittee issued this statement: 

“The governing committee voted un- 
animously that the special committee be 
authorized forthwith to devise a pro- 
gram in conjunction with counsel to 
institute judicial proceedings to protect 
the property and other rights of this 
organization in connection with the re- 
cent ruling of the Insurance Depart- 
ment regarding the North America Cos., 
and any filings that may be made by 
other companies in violation of the rights 
of this organization, and that this special 
committee report back to this governing 
committee on the 6th day of October.’ 


112 COS. IN INTERBUREAU 

The following company-group has been 
elected to membership in the Interbu- 
reau Insurance Advisory Group: 

American-Equity Group, consisting of 
American Title & Insurance Co., Baloise 
Fire, U. S. branch, and Equity General. 

This brings membership of Interbu- 
reau Insurance Advisory Group to a 
total of 33 groups and companies, con- 
sisting of 112 fire and casualty insurance 
companies. 
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. Inland Marine Reports 


Byrne, chairman of the board 
Bird & Co. of New York and 
the Freedom of Insurance 


John T. 
of Talbot, 
chairman of 
Committee of the International Union of 
continued his fight 
restricting the 
when 


Marine Insurance, 


against national laws 
free flow of marine insurance 
he spoke before the Marine Union meet- 
ing at Scheveningen, Holland, early last 
Despite opposition from a few 
countries which are those with 
such restrictive legislation Mr. Byrne is 
pressing for international cooperation 
to stop this trend against freedom for 
insurance. At the Marine Union meet- 
ing Mr. Byrne stated in part in his re- 
port: 


month 
among 


Assistance From GATT 


“The Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations had referred this 
matter of discrimination in transport 
insurance to the General Agreement on 
Trade and Tariffs for study and a report. 
The International Union and Interna- 


tional Chamber of Commerce were ad- 
vised that this organization (GATT) 
would welcome any assistance which 


could be given it in making up this re- 
port. Therefore, your chairman pro- 
ceeded to Geneva, Switzerland, shortly 
after the meeting in San Sebastian ad- 
journed, and with Hans Huttner and 
Max Rappard conferred with the secre- 
tary of GATT, Wyndham White, and 
with delegates from Great Britain, the 
United States and other countries. As 
a result of these conferences, it was 
agreed to place the subject on GATT’s 
agenda. It will come before that body 
at its ninth session to be held in Geneva 
in October of this year. The govern- 
ments, participants in GATT, have been 
approached by the executive secretariat 
to furnish the following information in 
order to help GATT make its report 
to the Economic and Social Council: 

“1. If the contracting parties would 
inform him whether their legislation 
provides for any such discrimination. 

“2. Whether their trade has suffered 
in any way as a consequence of pro- 
visions for discrimination in the legisla- 
tion or regulation of other countries. 

“3. If the contracting parties would 
indicate the nature and scope of any 
international action which they consider 
might be taken by the contracting par- 
ties in this matter. 

“It would be extremely helpful if the 
members of our committee would com- 
municate with the departments of their 
governments handling these affairs and 
ascertain if the proper answers have 
been made to the questions asked by 
G ATT, and to request that the dele- 

gates of their country to GATT be fully 
Siteceaal as to the importance of this 
problem in world trade, and the neces- 
sity for their support to secure the 
removal of all discriminatory laws and 
decrees in connection with transport 
insurance, 


International Monetary Fund 


“Your chairman in April of this year, 
was accorded a conference with Ivar 
Rooth, chairman of the board and 
managing director of the International 
Monetary Fund in Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Rooth and other officials of the fund 
Were most gracious in listening to our 
views and evinced great interest in our 
Problem. ‘Certain information is now 


being prepared to be presented to these 
and 


gentlemen, it is hoped that this 








: Byrne Backs Vigorous Opposition to 


; Laws, Decrees Restricting Insurance 


organization, too, will make a satisfac- 
tory report to the Economic and Social 
Council in due course. However, as we 
are all aware, the international situation 
has changed to such an extent that it 
appears that the free convertibility of 
exchange will be an accepted fact with- 
in the near future, and if this is so, 
of course, it will remove an excuse 
which has often been given as the rea- 
son for the necessity for certain coun- 
tries to enact restrictive laws and de- 
crees with regard to transport insurance. 

“Since our meeting in San Sebastian, 
we have been confronted with a new 
restrictive decree issued by the ITC, 
Public Note 54-13-1 of Pakistan. 

“Protests were made to the Pakistan- 
ian government by certain of the coun- 
tries, members of the _ International 
Union, and this decree will be further 
discussed at our meeting. 

“Mexico also enacted new discrimina- 
tory legislation, a decree was issued as 
of December 31, 1953 requiring marine 
insurance in most cases to be placed 
in the national market. 

“Your chairman met with representa- 
tives of the various industries of Mex- 
ico at the Mexican Consulate’s office in 
New York and endeavored to have them 
use their good offices to have this decree 
withdrawn. But inasmuch as the in- 
sistence on the enforcement of this 
legislation, we understand, was demand- 
ed by the insurance companies in Mex- 
ico, our arguments were useless. 


Necessary to Fight Restrictive Move 


“Your chairman feels that it is neces- 
sary to continue a vigorous opposition 
to laws or decrees which in any way 
restrict freedom for transport insurance 
in any of the insurance markets or 
countries of the world. Therefore, it 
would appear to be in order at this time 
to provide an open forum in which the 
matter can be discussed freely, and to 
allow those who may have different 
views to also give us the benefit of 
their ideas as to methods they would 
suggest in coping with this problem. 

“The committee should study the re- 
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strictive laws and decrees of each coun- 
try and the member of this committee 
coming from each 
us at this meeting (or if he prefers, after 
returning to his own country for further 
study, delivering a written report to the 
secretary of the International Union), 
the reasons for the issuance of such 
restrictive laws and decrees; whether 
they are actually being enforced by his 
government and approved by the insur- 
ance market within his country; what 
would be the reaction of the insurance 
market of his country and of his govern- 
ment if other governments were to enact 
various restrictive laws and décrees, any 
pertinent information as to any eco- 
nomic factors, which in his estimation 
or that of his association would call for 


country should give 


the enforcing of such discriminatory 
laws and decrees. Your chairman feels 
that a free and full discussion might 
clarify these issues and result in a 
mitigation of these restrictive practices 
to the benefit of all concerned. 


also recommends that 
appointed by the 


“The chairman 
a vice chairman be 
committee, who would be located in 
Europe, because it is very often neces- 
sary in handling these matters, that a 
representative of the Union by fully ac- 
quainted with all the facts; making 
personal contacts with the governmental 
organizations and with individuals. 

“Certain members of our committee 
suggested that protests be officially 
lodged by their Governments with the 


Governments of Pakistan and Mexico. 
In making inquiries of their Govern- 
ments, they were informed that their 


Government officials while willing to join 
with other Governments, did not wish 
to act alone, it is therefore, of the ut- 
most importance to establish some_sys- 
tem of endeavoring to have officials 
of member countries act in concert with 
each other when protests are to be 
filed with Government officials. When 
Governments enacting or enforcing dis- 
criminatory laws and decrees are con- 
fronted with protests from a_ group 
of friendly nations, they are more likely 
to give them the considered attention 
they deserve.” 
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Manager New Office of 
Chubb & Son at Detroit 





CHAREES F. 


NORTON, JR 


Chubb & Son announced the opening 
on September 27 of a branch office in 
the National Bank Building at Detroit 
The new office, which will service the 


is under the management 
Norton, Jr. Mr. Norton, 
associated with Chubb & 
15 years, has been at both 


New York and the 


Michigan area, 
of Charles F. 
who has been 
Son for over 
the head office in 
Chicago branch. 


MARINERS HEAR ACKERMAN 


Talks to Connecticut Group on Educa- 
tional Programs of Colleges, CPCU, 
American Institute, Teachers Ass’n 
Dean Laurence J. Ackerman of the 

School of Business Administration, Uni- 

versity of Connecticut, was guest speak- 

er at the September meeting of the 


Mariners Club of Connecticut. Dean 
Ackerman spoke on “Relations Between 
the Colleges and the Insurance Frater- 
nity.” He told his audience that many 
colleges throughout the country are 
adding insurance courses to their cur- 


This year over 30,000 students 
exposed to insurance courses 
This, he main- 
people more 
when they 


riculums. 
are being 
in American colleges. 
tains, will make these young 
intelligent insurance buyers 
enter the business field. 

Secondly, he mentioned the Chartered 
Property & Casualty Underwriters 
(CPCU) program which has been grow- 
ing rapidly in the United States. This 
program equips men in all phases of 
property insurance and he urged Marin 
ers Club members to work for this 
designation 

The third program which he discussed 
was the Insurance Institute of America, 
which is designed to be an introductory 
course in insurance and is recommended 
for those who are interested in eventual- 
ly working for their CPCU. 

Lastly, he spoke on the American As 
sociation of University Teachers of In- 
surance which has begun a program of 
placing college insurance teachers in in- 
surance companies for short periods so 
that they may become accustomed to 
the everyday problems that confront the 
companies. 
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Some home owners are smart birds! 


They feather their nest, and good, with 
just one policy — and they get all the cover- 
age that formerly required four separate 
contracts! Protection against loss from fire 
(dwelling and contents), explosion, riot, 
civil commotion, aircraft, smoke, wind- 
storm, hail, water, rupture of heating sys- 
tems, vandalism, malicious mischief. vehi- 


cles, tree fall, freezing, collapse, landslide, 
glass breakage, theft (at home or away), 
comprehensive personal liability — they’re 
all part of the bargain. Savings—up to 25%. 
Only one renewal date to consider. Simple 
— you said it. Just ask your local Employers’ 
agent — “The Man With The Plan” — for 
the E. G. Homeowners Poticy.* 


*Not yet available in every state. Our agent or your broker will know. 


The EMPLOYERS’ GROUP Insurance Companies 


This advertisement appears in Time, October 18 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP. LTD. 
AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE CO. 
THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
THE HALIFAX INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


110 MILK ST. 
BOSTON 7, MASS. 


For Fire, Casualty and Marine Insurance or Fidelity and Surety Bonds, see your local Employers’ Group Agent, The Man With The Plan 
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Compulsory Legislation 
Not Endorsed in N. Y. 


ISSUE OPEN TO SOLUTION 


Republican and Democratic Platforms 
Pledge Action Against Financially 
Irresponsible Motorists 


The recently adopted Republican plat- 
form for New York State failed to place 
its endorsement on compulsory automo- 
bile liability legislation which Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey tried in vain to make 
a reality during 1953 and 1954. More- 
over, the Democratic party platform cir- 
cumvented the compulsory issue but 
did however promise to provide protec- 
tion against financially irresponsible mo- 
torists, including motorists from out- 
side the state and willful violators of 
the law “by the fairest and most prac- 
ticable means available.” 

The GOP platform pledged the fol- 
lowing: “We pledge our support of an 
effective program to eliminate the finan- 
cially irresponsible motorists from the 
highways. The innocent victims of fi- 
nancially irresponsible drivers, the fami- 
lies deprived of breadwinners, those that 
are pauperized by personal injury and 
property damage losses are entitled to 
action, not excuses. We pledge the cor- 
rection of this deep injustice to them 
and the responsible drivers on our roads 
by forthright and effective action.” It 
vowed to press enactment for legisla- 
tion to rid the roads of financially irre- 
sponsible motorists. 


Senator Ives Not Committed 


Republican spokesmen maintain that 
since the GOP platform does not men- 
tion compulsory legislation per se, it 
does not commit Senator Ives, if elected, 
to Governor Dewey’s compulsory pro- 
gram. They further stated that the Re- 
publican platform lends support to a 
recommendation offered by some insur- 
ance company officials. 

In some insurance industry circles, it 
is felt that the failure of the GOP to 
lend strict adherence to compulsory 
legislation is a “reprieve” that should 
inspire companies to come forth with a 
workable solution to this problem. yt 
cording to recent reports the companies 
are on the threshold of such an organ- 
ized plan and it is anticipated that an 
industry program will become a reality 
in the near future. 


Peerless Casualty to Issue 
170,000 Additional Shares 


lis serie Casualty filed a certificate for 
registration of 170,000 additional shares 
with the Securities Exchange Commis- 
sion in Washington, D. C., last week. 
According to a report, the shares will be 
issued at an early date conforming with 
a previously voted authorization. 

The company now has 340,000 shares 
of $5 par stock outstanding. Subscrip- 
tions will be in ratio of one new share 
for each two now held. The price of 
each subscription is still to be deter- 
mined but it was indicated that the of- 
fering will be at a premium to provide 
additional surplus. The previous  in- 
crease was at a price of $16.50. 


Article on Job Safety 


The September, 1954 issue of “Con- 
tractors and Engineers,” trade publica- 
tion circulated to construction men and 
Public officials throughout the country, 
contains a feature article on job safety 
by John C. Turner, Jr, engineer at 
Knoxville, Tenn., for the Hartford Ac- 
cident & Indemnity Co. 


All Auto & General Liab. 
Coverages Broadened 


WITHOUT INCREASE IN RATES 
By Nat’l Bureau With Respect to Em- 
ployers’ Liability for Injuries to Em- 
ployes; Effective October 1 


Without any increase in rates, cover- 
age under all automobile liability and 
general liability insurance policies is 
broadened by interpretation with respect 
to employers’ liability for injuries to em- 
ployes, the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters has announced. The broad- 
ening of coverage is effective October 1. 

This action was taken to fill a gap in 
coverage resulting from the new stand- 
ard provisions for the workmen’s com- 
pensation and employers’ liability insur- 
ance policy effective October 1, under 
“coverage B—employers’ liability,” the 
new policy provides coverage for bodily 
injury to the insured’s employes “arising 
out of and in the course of” their em- 
ployment. This limiting language did not 
appear in the former standard work- 
men’s compensation and employers’ lia- 
bility policy. An injury to an employe 
in the course of, if not arising from, his 
employment is not covered by the new 
workmen’s compensation and employers’ 
liability policy, and it is excluded under 
the present automobile liability and gen- 
eral liability policies. 


Employers’ Liability Coverage 


It is the intent of automobile liability 
and general liability policies to ex- 
clude employers’ liability coverage only 
to the extent that such coverage is 
afforded under the terms of the work- 
men’s compensation and employers’ lia- 
bility policy. Therefore, with respect to 
injuries occurring on or after October 
1, all automobile liability and general 
liability policies, including professional 
liability policies for which the National 
Bureau acts as a rating organization, 
are to be interpreted in accordance 
with this intent. 

To the extent that these policies 
presently exclude employers’ liability 
coverage for injuries to employes, this 
exclusion i is to be interpreted as applying 
only to injuries “arising out of and in 
the course of” their employment; such 
injuries, it is contemplated, will be cov- 
ered under the new workmen’s compen- 
sation and employers’ liability policy. In 
the interest of uniformity, medical pay- 
ments coverage is to be interpreted in 
like manner. 


National Casualty Elections 
Stockholders of the National Casualty 
Co. unanimously re-elected the following 


directors at their annual meeting held 
recently in the executive offices of the 
company, Detroit, Mich.: 

Maxwell F. Badgley; W. G. Curtis, 
Jr.; George H. Dunlap; Leo J. Fair- 
child; Perry L. Green; J. F. Hickey; 
P. G. Korn; Murray D. Lincoln; Paul 


C. Raymond; D. F. Valley. 

John F. Langs, a native Detroiter, 
was elected a new member of the board 
of directors. Mr. Langs conducts his 
own law firm in Detroit. 

At the meeting of the board of di- 
rectors subsequent to that of the stock- 
holders, all officers of the company were 
re-elected and management retained in 
its entirety. 


DEWEY NAMES MILLSTEIN 
Governor Dewey has appointed Dr. 
Abraham I. Millstein of Albany, N. Y., 
as a member of the New York State In- 
surance Fund. 


NAITI Program Ready 
For St. Louis Gathering 

TO BE 10TH ANNUAL MEETING 

Independent Insurers to Put Emphasis 


on Traffic Safety, Rate Regulation, 
Unsatisfied Judgment Coverage 





General Manager Vestal Lemmon of 
the National Association of Independent 
Insurers has released the program for 
its tenth annual meeting which will be 


held October 25-27 jointly with Inde- 
pendent Statistical Service at Chase- 
Park Plaza Hotels, Louis. A num- 


ber of notable outside speakers as well 
as headliners within the insurance ranks 
are scheduled for addresses including 
Governor Phil M. Donnelly of Missouri, 
luncheon speaker on the opening day; 
Major General H. L. Boatner, Deputy 
Army Commander of Fourth Army, Fort 
Sam Houston, Texas, luncheon speaker 
the second day whose topic is “Geopoli- 
tics in the Far East’; Donald Knowl- 
ton, New Hampshire Insurance Commis- 
sioner and NAIC president, to speak 
on “The Trend Toward Federal Super- 
vision” at the first session; Garland A 
Smith, chairman, Texas Board of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, on “Facts About 
the Texas Situation.” and Oregon Com- 
missioner Robert B. Taylor, chairman, 
NAIC executive committee, whose topic 
will be “Let’s Not Be Too Independent.” 
Both of these officials will speak Octo- 
ber 26. 


To Emphasize Traffic Safety Questions 


The program for this gathering will 
put the emphasis on traffic safetv ques- 
tions and the entire afternoon of Octo- 
her 26 will be devoted to this subject. 
The general theme of the session is 
“There’s Something New in Traffic Safe- 
tv.” Leadoff speaker will be Rear Ad- 
miral (U.S.N. Ret.) H. B. Miller who is 
director of the President’s Action Com- 
mittee for Traffic Safetv. His subiect 
will be “The President’s Hiehwav Safety 
Conference Takes a New Look.” Other 
speakers include: 

Karl M. Richards, manager, field serv- 
ices department of Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association of Detroit, who 
will speak on “The Highway”; Howard 
K. Gandelot, vehicle safety engineer of 
General Motors Technical Center of 
Detroit, on “The Vehicle,” and John 
J. Cummings, director of transportation 
research section of Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association of Detroit, on 
“The Driver.” Winding up that session 
will be Franklin M. Kreml, director of 
the Traffic Institute of Northwestern 
University at Evanston on “The Crying 
Needs in Traffic Safety.” 

At the opening session, Mayor 
mond R. Tucker and Aloys P. 
mann, president of St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce, will give addresses of 
welcome and W. Leslie Miller, president 
of Louisville Fire & M arine will respond. 
Charles M. Fish, vice president of Free- 
port Motor Casualty will give the NAII 
presidential address. 

That afternoon there is to be a panel 
discussion on “Unsatisfied Judgment 
Coverage,” the participants being Walter 
Dressel, executive vice president of Mo- 
torists Mutual of Columbus, O.; W. A. 
Brooks, vice Pall ae of Oregon Auto- 
mobile of Portland; Paul R. Erickson, 
general counsel of Detroit Automobile 
Inter-Insurance Exchange; Clyde Cecil, 
manager of Colorado Farm Mutual Cas- 
ualty, and K. M. Hough, vice president 
of Anchor Casualty. This panel will ex- 
plore the purpose of unsatisfied judg- 
ment coverage, what it covers, how it 
operates and its advantages and disad- 
vantages. 


Ray- 


Kauf- 


Rate Regulation Discussion 


The morning of October 26, there will 
be a discussion of rate regulation. Par- 
ticipants will include Bernard R. Stone, 
former Insurance Director of Nebraska, 
now an Omaha lawyer, speaking on 
“Rate Making vs. Rate Regulation,” and 
Eugene Dougherty, insurance manager 
of Anheuser - Busch, speaking on “Rate 


(Continued on Page 30) 


Two Blanket Bonds for 
Use by Savings Banks 


ANNOUNCED BY SURETY ASSN. 


New Standard Form for Real Estate 
and Mortgage Operations; “Discovery, 
Protection Made Available 


A new standard form of blanket bond 
for use by savings banks in their real 
estate and mortgage operations has been 
promulgated by the Surety Association 
of America, effective September 27. This 
form, the bankers servicing contractors 
blanket bond, introduces a new coverage 
which expands the protection afforded 
to savings banks. At the same time it 
was announced that “discovery” blanket 
bond protection has been made available 
to bankers in all states and territories 
as of the same date, pursuant to rate fil- 
ings made with the various supervisory 
authorities on August 13. 


New Standard Form 


The new standard form, which was 
designed by the Surety Association in 
collaboration with the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Savings Banks, is at pres- 
ent restricted to savings banks only. 
In addition to coverage against the dis- 
honest acts of any servicing contractor, 
it provides protection for failure on the 
part of the servicing contractor to pay 
to the insured moneys collected or re- 
ceived for the account of the insured 
by the servicing contractor and due and 
payable during the term of the bond. 

Servicing contractors, as contempl lated 
under this bond, are those, whether indi- 
viduals, partnerships or corporations, 
duly authorized by the insured to act in 
the capacity of (a) servicer of real es- 
tate mortgage loans made or held by the 
insured, or (b) manager of real property 
owned by or under the supervision or 
control of the insured. As used in the 
bond, the term servicing contractor does 
not mean any officer, clerk or other 
employe of the insured. 

Loss is covered under the bond only 
if sustained while the bond is in force, 
or if discovered prior to the expiration 
of 12 months from the cancellation of 
the bond. 


“Discovery” Blanket Bond 


Commercial banks, savings banks, sav- 
ings and loan associations, Federal re- 


serve banks and Federal home loan 
banks will now be enabled to convert 
their blanket bond coverage, which has 


been cn a “loss sustained” basis, to a 
“discovery” basis with no increase in 
rate. 


This is a continuation of the program 
of discovery protection in the field of 
excess bank protection made effective by 
the Surety Association on last January 
11. The discovery principle which was 
made available by the Association many 
years ago for individual and schedule 
bonds, has now been carried over into 
the field of bankers blz dike’ bond forms 
2, 5, 6, 20, 22 and 24. 

This discovery program has been de- 
veloped after extensive and continued 
research into the requirements of finan- 
cial institutions, and after comprehensive 
discussions with the American Bankers 
\ssociation, the National Association of 


(Continued on Page 30) 


New York Chapter CPCU 
Conferment Lunch Oct. 14 


The New York Chapter of the Society 
of Chz irtered Property & Casualty Un- 
derwriters is sponsoring an all- industry 
and regional conferment luncheon, to be 
held at the Hotel Plaza, New York City, 
on October 14, at 12:15 p.m. 

Dean Harry J. Loman of 
can Institute for Property & Liability 
Underwriters will confer the designa- 
tions upon 32 designees, and L. C. Irvine, 
general manager of the American For- 
eign Insurance Association, will be guest 
speaker. The luncheon will be attended 
by approximately 300 people from the 
insurance industry in this area. 
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U.S. Chamber Report Cites Continued 
Construction Boom; No End In Sight 


The construction boom continues with 
no end in sight, bolstered by dramatic 
shifts in population as well as by higher 
incomes and easy financing, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
said recently in a report on the eco- 
nomic outlook, which will be issued 
quarterly hereafter. 

The boom is ramifying through many 
other sectors of the economy, such as 
utilities, household goods and applic unces 
while the volume of work in the hands 
of architects foreshadows sustained con- 
struction activity in to 1955, the Cham- 
ber said. 

Features of Economic Outlook 


Other features of the economic out- 
look were listed as. 1. Spendable income 
(income after taxes) is at an all time 
high, partly because of recent tax cuts; 

Foreign trade is improving; the gold 
id dollar balances of foreign countries 
in general are in better shape. 3. Un- 
employment insurance claims are declin- 
ing; 4. The inventory situation has im- 
proved considerably. 

In the second quarter of last year 
inventories were increasing at an annual 
rate of $6 billion, whereas in the second 
quarter of this year inventories were 
being used up at the rate of $5 billion 
a year. This represents a $11 billion 
shift in the inventory situation. Now 
the nation is selling and consuming more 
than it is producing and this fore- 
shadows an increase in production. 

Two types of population shifts are 
taking place, one from the cities to the 
suburbs, and a more general one to the 
west. and south of the nation. These 


shifts are largely self-reinforcing, for 
as people go into the suburbs new utili- 
ties and transportation facilities are 
needed; new schools, churches and shop- 
ping centers are built. These, in turn, 
attract more people. 

The movement to the west and south 
has reached such proportions that one- 
sixth of all non-manufacturing jobs in 
the whole country are now located in 
California and Texas, and California 
leads the nation in the number of con- 
struction workers. One reason for this 
shift, the Chamber said, is that exten- 
sive automobile travel of the past few 
years has made the advantages of milder 
climate apparent to more persons. 


/ Over-all Construction Increase 


A 4% increase in over-all construction 
during the first eight months of this 
year took place in spite of a steady de- 
cline of investment in new plant and 
equipment, the Chamber pointed out. 

“he gain is accounted for by commer- 
cial, state and local government, high- 
way and home construction. The out- 
look is for 1.1 million to 1.2 million new 
housing starts this year, the Chamber 
said. 

A feature of the home building activity 
is that the marriage rate is down, while 
the rate of household formation is hold- 
ing up. This, the Chamber said, may be 
the result of social security and the in- 
creasing number of private pension sys- 
tems, which provide incomes to more and 
more elderly couples and enable them 
to continue as separate households, so 
that they need not move into the homes 
of their children. 





Fireman’s Fund Expands 


New York Service Program 


Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Co. has 
announced an expansion and improved 
service program for their New York 
metropolitan department. In order to 
devote the time and personal attention 
necessary to accomplish all objectives, 
Manager E. Kenwood Hawley has as- 
signed more responsibility and impor- 
tant administrative functions to As- 
sistant Manager George MacGregor. In 
furtherance of carrying out their plan- 
ned objectives, the following new as- 
signments and title changes are also an- 
nounced : 

Joseph F. Finnis, formerly superin- 
tendent of the metropolitan automobile 
department, has assumed the duties of 
supervising underwriter as assistant to 
George MacGregor. Mr. Finnis has been 
with Fireman’s Fund since 1940 with the 
exception of three years which he 
served in the United States Navy. He 
has extensive experience in the under- 
writing of all casualty lines and spent 
two years as a special agent. This field 
work has given him an understanding of 
the requirements and position of a pro- 
ducer. 

Thomas J. Law replaces Mr. Finnis as 
superintendent of the metropolitan au- 
tomobile department. Since joining the 
company in 1941, he acquired a broad 
knowledge of automobile underwriting 
with training in experience and schedule 
rating plans which will enable him to 
render capable service. 

Melville J. Lally is assistant to 
Thomas Law in supervising the metro- 
politan automobile department, Mr. 
Lally has specialized in automobile phy- 
sical damage but since his association 
with Fireman’s Fund in 1947, engaged 
in automobile multiple line underwriting. 
He is attending New York University 
and expects to graduate next year. 


LICENSED IN MASSACHUSETTS 

Carolina Casualty of Burlington, N. C. 
has been licensed to do business in 
Massachusetts. 


TRAVELERS FIELD CHANGES 





Mumaw Manager at Winnipeg; Ganley 
Appointed Ass’t Mer. in N. Y.; Three 
Field Supervisors Named 
Several recent field changes in casu- 
alty, fidelity and surety and fire and ma- 
rine lines have been announced by the 

Travelers. 

Henry H. Mumaw, who has been as- 
sistant manager, casualty, fidelity, sure- 
ty, fire and marine lines at the Seattle 
office, with headquarters in Spokane, 
has been promoted and appointed man- 
ager, casualty, fire and marine lines, at 
the Winnipeg office. 

H. Mark Ganley has been appointed 
assistant manager, casualty, fidelity and 
surety lines, at the John Street, New 
York City office. 

Three field supervisors have been ap- 
pointed. They are Thomas E. Needham, 
fidelity, and surety, at Peoria, Ill.; Hol- 
way D. Farrar, Jr., fidelity and surety, 
Dallas; and Joseph W. Hutt, Jr., fidelity 
and surety, Richmond, Va. 

Wallace E. Hughes, field supervisor, 
casualty, fidelity and surety, at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., has been transferred to the 
Tampa office. Harry L. Higgins, field 
supervisor, fire and marine lines, has 
been transferred to the Hartford branch 
office, Hartford, Conn. 

The headquarters of Jack L. Mande- 
ville, field supervisor, casualty, fidelity, 
and surety, has been changed from 
Oklahoma City, Okla. to Tulsa. The 
headquarters of Frank E. Walton, field 
supervisor, fire and marine lines, has 
been changed from Jacksonville to Or- 
lando, Fla. 


CAROLINA CASUALTY REPORT 
Carolina Casualty Insurance Co. has 
announced that as a result of the 
recent sale of 30,000 shares of common 


stock, its capital as of August 31 was 
$733,027 and surplus $702,216, making a 
total to policyholders of $1,435,243. 


Driver Education on 
Secondary Level Needed 


15 STATES STILL DEFICIENT 


T. N. Boate Comments on National Pro- 
gram; Sees Sub-Standard Courses 
Cause of Fewer Enrollments 


With 33 of the 48 states still having 
high schools which offer sub-standard 
courses in driver education, the nation 
still has a long way to go in its efforts 
to teach young drivers the highway s¢ ife- 
ty facts of life, Thomas N. Boate, acci- 
dent prevention department manager of 
the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Companies, has warned. 

Commenting on results of the recently 
completed seventh annual national high 
school driver education award program, 
Mr. Boate noted that while 16 states 
have been given awards for outstanding 
quality in their driver training programs, 
there are still only 15 states in the 
country where all of the schools offering 
courses meet minimum standards set up 
by the National Education Association. 
In all other states, Mr. Boate said, there 
are some schools whose courses fail to 
measure up either in the classroom or 
practice driving sagan or both. 

“That so many schools are offering 
sub-standard courses,” Mr. Boate said, 
“is part of the reason for the fact that 
there were actually fewer students en- 
rolled in driver education courses during 
1953-54 than in the previous year. It 
is also part of the reason that virtually 
no new schools joined the list of those 
offering driver education during 1953-54.” 


“Hit or Miss” Methods 


Mr. Boate emphasized that “if we 
are ever to stop the horrifying rise in 
highway fatalities, we must get to the 
new drivers before they ever start driv- 
ing.” He said the “hit or miss” methods 
by which most of today’s adult drivers 
learned to drive are no longer sufficient 
because “as recently as 1945 there were 
only 30,000,000 cars on America’s high- 
ways; today there are 55,000,000; by 
the end of next year there will be 60,- 
000,000, bringing the total increase in the 
past ten years to 100%.” He added 
that there has not been, nor is there 
likely to be, an appreciable comparative 
increase in the number of miles of high- 
way in the country. 

Mr. Boate said an improvement in 
the quality, of driver educé ation courses 
will result in an increase in quantity as 
educators become convinced that the 
subject has a real and vital role to play 
in the modern educational scene and the 
public learns that driver education is 
bringing results of lives and dollars 
saved. He listed these major short- 
comings in most driver education 
courses now being offered: 


Major Shortcomings 


1. A fifth of the high schools which 
offered courses composed of at least 
18 periods for classroom instruction last 
year provided only the classroom phase 
without the valuable supplement of prac- 
tice driving. 

2. More than a third of the schools 
failed to meet the accepted standard of 
30 clock hours of instruction established 
by two national conferences sponsored 
by the National Commission on Safety 
Education of the National Education As- 
sociation. 

3. More than a fifth of the schools 
offering minimum courses which in- 
cluded both classroom and practice driv- 
ing failed to provide the recommended 
minimum of six clock hours of actual 
driving experience. 

4. Only 17 states and the District of 
Columbia provided one full time person 
or the equivalent (a percentage of time 
devoted by each of several persons to 
equal 100%) from an official state de- 
partment for driver education admini- 
stration and supervision. 

5. Twelve states did not require regu- 
lar secondary school certification and 
successful completion of a driver educa- 
tion teacher preparation course for 





COMPENSATION CLAIMS COURSE 


Samuel Kaltman to Again Be Instructor 
at N. Y. School of Insurance; to 
Cover Changes in Procedure 

Samuel Kaltman, attorney for the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., will again 
teach the compensation claims adjusting 
courses offered by the School of In- 
surance of the Insurance Society of New 
York, Inc. These courses consist of 
basic study of the investigation and ad- 
justment of claims under compensation 
policies, and an advanced course con- 
sisting of open discussion on the break- 
down of actual cases and their prepa- 
ration for trial. 

In the light of the activities of the 
Moreland Commission, and the changes 
in procedure which have been effected 
by reason thereof, it becomes all the 
more important to have proper under- 
standing of the administrative procedure 
under the compensation law. 

Mr. Kaltman, recognized as a national 
authority on compensation claims work, 
has been actively engaged in recent 
months in disseminating knowledge of 
these changes in procedure under the 
New York law. He has spoken before 
many interested groups, both in New 
York City and at the invitation of the 
State Insurance Department, at many 
locations throughout the state. 

Hearing men, supervisors, examiners, 
and others interested in workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance claims will find com- 
plete treatment of the new procedures 
in claim processing, trial calendars, and 
hearings. 

Registrations are now being accepted 
at the office of the Insurance Society 
of New York. 


Lachman Richmond Manager 

John C. Lachman has been_promoted 
to resident manager of the Richmond, 
Virginia branch office, according to an 
announcement from the American Casu- 
alty Co. of Reading, Penna. 

Other key members of the Richmond 
staff are Eugene Austin, casualty man- 
ager; L. Knox Wood, fire and inland 
marine manager; Walter M. Boyer, Jr., 
fidelity and surety manager; O. Mitchell 
McCullough, A. & H. manager and A. 
W. Jones, claims manager. 

Raymond H. Wiesmann has been pro- 
moted to succeed Mr. Lachman as pro- 
duction manager of the Pittsburgh 
branch office. 





teachers of both classroom and practice 
driving. 

6. Twenty-one states did not report 
specific requirement as to driving rec- 
ords; 13 states failed to report possession 
of a valid driver’s license as a teacher 
requirement, and 34 states did not re- 
quire completion of a general safety 
course for teachers of both phases of 
driver education, 

Basic Problems Still Preva’ent 


“In addition to these areas of needed 
program improvement,” Mr. Boate con- 
tinued, “the basic problems which have 
existed through the years still confront 
interested organizations and individuals. 
A crowded curriculum, inadequate school 
plants, a lack of clearly established facts 
showing beyond all doubt the value of 
driver education and money remain as a 
challenge to the future of the subject.” 

Mr. Boate said a recent informal sur- 
vey shows that the nation annually 
spends approximately: $10,250,000,000 in 
school taxes; $7,000,000,000 in taxes on 
motor vehicles, fuels and license fees; 
$22,000,000,000 for new automobiles, 
trucks and buses; $12,000,000,000 to keep 
this automotive empire moving; $4,000,- 
000,000 in auto insurance premiums, and 
only $12,000,000 for high school driver 
education. 

“Bold steps must be taken,” Mr. Boate 
concluded, “to improve the quality of 
driver education. -The foundation is 
strong. Now the walls must be made of 
equal strength.” 
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Sterritte Urges Study 
Of International Comp. 


AT RECENT MONACO MEETING 


Introduces Resolution at Internat’l Bar 
Assn. Convention; Stresses Develop- 
ment of Treaties Between Nations 


A hiatus in international workmen’s 
compensation law which left both the 
workman and employer unprotected 
should be bridged by treaties between 
nations (similar to the Warsaw con- 
vention) covering overseas employment, 
said American International Underwrit- 
ers Corp. counsel and secretary, Frank 
G. Sterritte. 

He introduced a _ resolution at the 
recent International Bar Association 
convention at Monaco that a study be 
made of workmen’s compensation law as 
applied to international employments. 
He also urged at the convention that 
the possibility of development of treaties 
between nations covering such employ- 
ment be explored. 

The resolution was referred to the 
program committee to be added to the 
agenda of the next convention in 1956, 
thus allowing two years of study of the 
subject by international lawyers. 

Mr. Sterritte said: “An American 
workman hired specifically for employ- 


ment on a special project abroad may. 


or may not be covered by the local law 
of the country to which he is assigned. 
Likewise, he may or may not be covered 
by the workmen’s compensation law of 
the state in which he is hired. 


Employer Not Protected 


“Conversely, the employer is not pro- 
tected by having a fixed schedule of 
compensation for injuries to employes 
and so can be sued for ordinary negli- 
gence and for unlimited amounts. Thus 
in certain internationz il employments 
we are operating in an 1850 style.” 

The resolution introduced by Mr. 
Sterritte at the convention read as fol- 
lows: 

“Whereas, the growth and develop- 
ment of workmen’s compensation laws 
and juridical rulings thereon in most 
of the states of the United States and 
in practically all of the countries of the 
world have clarified and recognized the 
rights of employes to recover for in- 
juries in the course of the employment, 
and 

“Whereas, many states in the United 
States and some countries do apply 
their local workmen’s compensation laws 
to extraterritorial employments; and, 

“Whereas, there are presently other 
states and countries that do not apply 
local workmen’s compensation laws in 
an extraterritorial manner unless it can 
be specifically demonstrated that such 
employment outside the state or country 
is incidental to the major employment 
within such state or country; and 

“Whereas, there are in the present 
state of international economic relation- 
ships, employment situations where 
highly skilled persons are specifically 
employed for work beyond the borders 
of their home state or country and for 
a particular project or job; and, 


No Acceptable Comp. Schedule 


“Whereas, many as a result of such 
work, are injured in the course of their 
employment and because of the failure 
of juridical or legislative development 
of the law in such home state or coun- 
try both the employer and employe 
find themselves without a form to prop- 
erly hear the matter as a workmen’s 
compensation claim, and it follows there- 
fore that no acceptable schedule of com- 
pensation is set forth as a yardstick 
of proper compensation ; and 

“Whereas, it should be the duty of 
this convention to initiate a study of 
education for juridical ‘and legislative 
bodies to correct such situations: 

“Now therefore, I propose a resolution 
as follows: 

“Resolved that this Monaco conven- 
tion place on its agenda for the next 
International Bar Association conven- 


McKINNON ON WESTERN TRIP 

Leonard A. McKinnon of Flint, Mich., 
president of International Association of 
A. & H. Underwriters, is now on a two 
weeks’ speaking tour in western states. 
Following his attendance at the an- 
nual meeting in Colorado Springs of 
the Bureau of A. & H. Underwriters, 
Mr. McKinnon filled engagements in 
several cities in Arizona, New Mexico 
and Utah. He was also principal speaker 
at the Portland, Ore., sales congress, 
September 22. 





tion study of workmen’s compensation 
law applied in international employment 
and the possibilities of applying in an 
extraterritorial manner the law of the 
home state or country of the employer 
or of the employe to such international 
employment ; and, 

“Be it further resolved, that the pos- 
sibility of development of treaties be- 
tween nations covering such employ- 
ment be explored; and treaties to oper- 
ate in a similar manner as the present 
International Aviation Treaty coloquially 
known as the “Warsaw Convention 
Treaty” be adopted.” 

Mr. Sterritte, who is an LL.M. from 
3rooklyn Law School, was a partner of 
the Paul V. McNutt law firm before 
joining AIU. 


E. J. Gorman Nominating 


° 

Chairman for Surety Assn. 

A nominating committee comprising 
three past presidents of the association 
was named by the Surety Underwriters 
Assn. of the City of New York at its 
first fall meeting, September 16, to draw 
up a slate of officers and executive com- 
mittee members for 1955. The meeting 
was presided over by Donald F. Harned, 
Travelers Indemnity, association presi- 
dent. Members of nominating commit- 
tee are Edward J. Gorman, Fidelity & 
Deposit, chairman; Tracy A. Clute, 
Globe Indemnity, and Richard J. Pur- 
cell, Columbia Casualty. The committee 
will report at the October meeting, with 
elections scheduled for November. 

Committee reports, a survey of current 
conditions in the contract bond field, 
and a discussion of other contemporary 
problems also featured the opening 
meeting. 


JOINS C. & S. ASSOCIATION 

The Pacific National Fire Insurance 
Co. of San Francisco, Calif., has been 
elected as a member of the Association 
of Casualty & Surety Companies. The 
election occurred at a recent meeting 
of the executive committee of the Asso- 
ciation. This now brings the total mem- 
bership of the Association to 113. 


Named Committee Heads for 
1955 N. Y. Safety Congress 


Six insurance men are among the New 
York accident prevention experts who 
will direct the 25th annual safety con- 
vention and exposition, scheduled for 
next April, at Hotel Statler, New York. 
They are as follows: 

Arrangements—Harry W. Beyerman, 
safety engineer, Employers Mutual 
Liability ; attendance—Carl F, Olander, 
engineering supervisor, American-Asso- 
ciated Cos.; exhibits—Edward A. Fullar- 
ton, senior engineer, Travelers; publicity 
—Carl L. Eddins, assistant insurance 
manager of the Flintkote Co.; and the 
following as convention vice chairman: 
Harry H. Williams, district engineer, 
American Mutual Liability; William C. 
Crager, supervisor, metropolitan loss 
prevention and engineering department, 
Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group. 


BUFFALO C. & S. CLUB ELECTIONS 

The Casualty & Surety Club of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., has announced that the fol- 
lowing officers have been elected for a 
one year period commencing October 1: 
Wallace W. Young, president; J. V. 
Clark, vice president; Arthur F. Mai 
sschoss, secretary-treasurer. 





“It’s a cinch to increase your income” 


says Benedict L. Rosenberg of Rosenberg Brothers, Baltimore, Maryland 


as Prudential Manager Bill Blair works up plans for more Group Creditors sales. 





“My brokerage business has 
expanded terrifically as a result of 
department stores’ interest in 
Prudential Group Creditors 
Insurance protection for their 
installment accounts. Prudential’s 
experience in this field and the 
help of the Life Department Plan 
have been invaluable to me. 
Incidentally, although I get help 


I still get the full commission!” 
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International Assn. 
Adopts Code of Ethics 


AT CHICAGO MEET, SEPT. 25-26 
Similar to NALU Code; Endorse Those 


of Bureau and Conference; Commend 
Companies on Can. Problem 


Voting unanimously to endorse the ad- 
vertising code of the Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference, the code of 
practices formulated by the Bureau of 
Accident & Health Underwriters, In- 
ternational A. & H. Association di- 
rectors at a meeting in Chicago at Drake 
Hotel, September 25-20, ah ypted a code 
f ethics for their own organization. 

The new code was originally devel- 
oped by the South Carolina A. & H. 
Association last Spring and was subse- 
adapted and adopted by the 

& H. Association. In the 
main, it follows closely the code of 
ethics of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. 

The IAHA board also voted to com- 
mend companies who develop proce- 
dures for handling the problem of can- 
cellation of impaired ris <4 John Gallo- 
way, general agent, Provident L. & A., 
Birmingham, past president and this 
year’s “A. & H. Man of the Year,” was 
appointed to draft a resolution to com- 
panies offering the support and coopera- 
tion of the association in solving the 
cancellation problem 

The “Membership Monday” campaign 
tried Iast spring proved valuable enough 
to lead Howard Nevonen, Washington 
National, Los Angeles, membership 
chairman, to include two such one-day 
membership efforts in his year’s mem- 
bership program 

The board also heard J. R. Cumming 
who takes over editorship of the as- 
sociation’s monthly magazine, the A. & 
H. Underwriter, on October 1, 
his plans for changes and improvements 
in the publication, “elec the Interna- 
tional hopes to make into a leading trade 
journal, according to Charles Stumpf, 
Illinois Mutual Casualty, Madison, 
Wisc., chairman of the committee for 
promotion of the magazine. 
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International Code 

The code of ethics adopted by the In- 

ternational & H. Association follows: 

To hold the selling of A. & H. 
insurance as a pr yfession and a public 
trust, and do all in my power to main- 
tain its prestige 

2, To hold the needs of my client and 
his family above all else 

To respect my client’s trust in me 
and never do anything which would be- 
tray that trust or confidence 

4. To give all service possible where 
service is needed. 

5. To present policies factually and 
accurately, giving all information to my 
prospect which may be essential to his 
best interests. 

6. To use no advertising which may 
be false or misleading or may in any 
way infer coverage not actually given. 

7. To increase my knowledge of A. & 
H. by constant study and observation, 
to devote myself to the selling of it by 
looking on it as a career, and to know 
and abide by the laws of my state. 

8. To be fair and just to my competi- 
tors, and to make no statements which 
do an injustice to another company or 
competitor. 

9. To treat both my prospect and my 
company fairly by submitting applica- 
tions which give all information perti- 
nent to the underwriting of a policy. 

10. To be loyal to my associates, my 
agents and my company. 





LOMA-Conference Meet 
On Methods & Procedures 


OCTOBER 11-12 IN CHICAGO 
Joint Effort Prompted by Desire to 
Trade Operational Understanding Be- 
tween Life and A. & H. Experts 


A new type of cooperative meeting for 
life office operating heads and A. & H. 
underwriters will be held at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, October 11 - 12. 

It is the first joint Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference -Life Office 
Management Association forum on 
methods and procedures. A program 
known as the “Costs Forum” covering 
similar ground was held last year under 
the sole auspices of the Conference. 

A desire to trade operational know- 
how between life and A.&H. experts 
prompted this year’s joint effort. 

Material for Workshop Discussion 


According to program chairman Rob- 
ert B. Savage, Wisconsin National Life, 
first day speakers will present material 
to be used later as a basis for workshop 
discussion, in which all registrants are 
invited to participate. 

The Monday morning session will be 
opened by Committee Chairman, Gordon 
M. Grady, Monarch Life, who will in- 
troduce Conference Managing Director, 
John P. Hanna and Frank L. Rowland, 
managing director of the Life Office 
Management Association. 


A. & H. Conservation 


\lso scheduled for the morning ses- 
sion is a panel discussion on A, & H. 
conservation and the development of 
persistency statis tics. Panelists include: 
L. O. Copeland, North American Life 
of Chicago, W. O. Johnson, North 
American Life & Casualty and John W. 
Cromwell, Great American’ Reserve. 
Final speaker will be Walter M. Foody, 
Continental Casualty, discussing meth- 
ods of determining pure premium costs. 

A panel of three will present methods 
of allocating home office expenses Mon- 
day afternoon. They are: Paul M. Otte- 
son, Federated Mutual; James Gillespie, 
Time Insurance; and W. J. Ongert, 
World Insurance. A reception will fol- 
low. 

Tuesday morning is to be devoted to 
the workshop sessions on subjects dis- 
cussed by speakers the previous day. 
Special attention will be given to small 
company problems at the closing ses- 
sion, Tuesday afternoon, moderated by 
Henry Lyon, Preferred Life. 


F, J. O’Regan to Join Staff of 
H. & A. Conference, Nov. 


Tom Collins Studios 


F, J. O'REGAN 


The Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference will go into the new legisla- 
tive season with the talents of a former 
California Insurance Department counsel 
= expert on disability insurance. 

J. O’Regan, presently with the San 
pans office of the Department, will 
resign to join the Conference November 
1. With four years Department ex- 
perience and one in private law practice, 
he will take over legislative and regu- 
latory matters formerly handled by 
Robert H. Rydman. Mr. Rydman is now 
associate general counsel of North 
American Life & Casualty. 

Mr. O’Regan’s career with the Cali- 
fornia Department has brought him into 
close contact with the operation of the 
minimum benefits and uniform provisions 
laws. He has also worked continuingly 
on problems relative to the drafting of 
accident and health contracts. 

Born in Waukon, Iowa, Mr. O’Regan 
attended the University of San Francisco 
and Balboa University Law School at 
San Diego. He has a World War II 
Navy record of more than four years. 





Follmann to Address 
Indianapolis A. & H. Assn. 


J. F. Follmann, Jr., general manager 
of the Bureau of Accident & Health 
Underwriters, will be the speaker at the 
October 11 meeting of the Indianapolis 
Accident & Health Association. The 
subject of Mr. Follmann’s address will 
be “The Right of Discontinuance of 
Accident and Health Insurance by the 
Company.” 





The HOOSIER 


CASUALTY COMPANY 


Announces: 





SECURE-O-MATIC 


A NEW KEY TO LARGER A & H VOLUME 


For Full Details Write to 
The Company's Home Office 
333 N. Pennsylvania Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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RIGHT DIRECTION 
WHEN YOU REPRESENT 


Combined Insurance Co. of America 
5316 Sheridan Rd. — Chicago 40, Ill, 


Hearthstone Insurance Co. of Mass. 


395 Commonwealth Ave. — Boston, Mass, 


Combined American Insurance Co. 
2817 Maple Ave. — Dallas, Texas 


First National Casualty Co. 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


COMBINED GROUP 


W. CLEMENT STONE 
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W. Earl Hall to Receive 
1954 Criss Safety Award 


GIVEN BY MUTUAL OF OMAHA 


Presentation To Be Made at National 
Safety Council’s Board of Directors 
Dinner October 18 


W. Earl Hall, 57, Mason City, Iowa, 
newspaperman and nation: lly recognized 
safety authority, last week was named 
winner of the 1954 $10,000 Mutual of 
age Criss award and gold medal. 

J. Skutt, president of Mutual of 
ace in making the announcement, 
said Dr. Charles W. Mayo of Rochester, 
Minnesota, chairman of the Criss board 
of judges, advised Mutual of Omaha's 
board of directors that Mr. Hall had 
been selected the recipient of the 1954 
award from a field of some 300 candi- 
dates. 

The award, largest of its kind in the 
United States, was established to honor 
outstanding contributions in the fields 
of health and safety by Mutual of 
Omaha, as a tribute to the late Dr. C. 
C. Criss, founder of the association, now 
the world’s largest exclusive health 
and accident insurance company. Resi- 
dents of the United States, Canada, 
Alaska, Hawaii and the Canal Zone are 
eligible for the award. 

The 1954 Criss Award winner is editor 
of the Mason City Globe-Gazette. His 
interest in organized safety programs 
dates from 1926, when, as Iowa state 
community service director of the Amer- 
ican Legion, he launched one of the first 
organized safety campaigns in the na- 
tion. 

In 1934 Mr. Hall helped organize the 
Mason City Safety Council and founded 
the Iowa State Safety Council. He 
served as state council president until 
1939 and has been a member of the board 
since that time. 


“Billy Sunday of Safety” 


From that time on, he has been in the 
“safety business” on more or less 4a 
full- time basis. He became known as 
the “Billy Sunday of Safety”—writing, 
talking and, more important, practicing 
what he advocated. During the next two 
decades, he traveled the equivalent, 0 
twice around the world to give safety 
lectures that included more than 250 
high school commencement addresses, 
never failing to mention safety. : 

Between 1946 and 1948, the satety 
crusader was called on twice more to 
further the cause of national safety. In 
1946, he was elected chairman of the 
National Committee for Traffic Safety, 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Britt Cites Costs in Extending Group 
Hosp. Benefits to Retired Employes 


An informative speech on “continuing 
group hospital benefits for retired em- 


ployes,” followed by a lively discussion 
period, welcomed the first Fall luncheon 
meeting of the New York Chapter, Na- 
tional Insurance Buyers Association, on 
September 23, at the Hotel Martinique, 
New York. The speaker was P. E. Britt, 
second vice president, Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life, who was introduced by Claude 
H. Rice, insurance: manager, Babcock & 
Wilcox. Mr. Rice is president and di- 
rector of the New York Chapter. 

In giving his current observations on 
the continuation of group hospital (and 
surgical) benefits (or coverages) for re- 
tired employes, Mr. Britt noted that the 
surgical claim cost on retired employes 
is fixed at approximately two times that 
of the active employe if the same hospi- 
tal and surgical benefit plan is continued 
for retired employes. 

“I believe,” said Mr. Britt, “that 
today the insurance industry generally 
would not disagree too substantially with 
this layman’s interpretation of the in- 
creased liability hazard. At least we 
should all be in agreement that the 
immature record predicts a much higher 
cost for retired employes and sounds a 
warning to both policyholder and under- 
writer that experiments in extending 
hospital coverage to retired employes 
should be on the conservative side if 
a major cost problem is to be avoided 
under the plan.” 


Early Experiments With Costs 


The speaker went on to indicate some 
of the early experiments that are being 
developed in an attempt to control costs. 

1. The “one-time” safeguard. Under 
this approach, said Mr. Britt, the same 
benefits as apply to active employes are 
continued but with one of two maximum 
payment controls effective during the 
lifetime of the retired employe. 

(a) An overall maximum dollar benefit 
sometimes equal to the combined maxi- 
mums in the basic plan; or 

(b) A single maximum benefit for each 
separate benefit provision, i.e. room and 
board charges, special fees, surgical. 

“There appears to be no doubt that 
such a limitation restrains the use of 
benefits and eventually eliminates all 
liability in a chronic or catastrophe ill- 
ness,” continued the speaker. “While at 
this point we have not seen any ap- 
preciable evidence of dissatisfaction with 
this control, management has expressed 
concern with the fact that a retired em- 
ploye may exhaust all benefits and have 
no protection for the balance of his life- 
time. In some cases, they decide to pro- 
vide a ‘two-time’ safeguard but at this 
Stage of development we do not know 
the comparable merits and costs of 
doubling the maximums. 

“Of course, there are variations on 
these controls. The maximum limitation 
may be applied for 12 consecutive months 
or during any calendar year rather than 
during the entire period of retirement. 
Our people are quite doubtful as to the 
Eocurenne of such short-term con- 
trols.’ 


Indirect Coinsurance Factor 


2. Reduced benefits. “Here an indirect 
coinsurance factor is introduced by pro- 
viding a benefit schedule two-thirds or 
three-fourths of the active employe 
schedule,” continued Mr. Britt. “The $12 
daily benefit becomes $9, special fees and 
Surgical schedules are reduced propor- 
tionately. Usually, under this approach, 
no other limitations are applied and life- 
time coverage is provided for the retired 
employe. I have heard discussion of 
the possibility of writing a small first- 
dollar deductible into such a plan and 
our underwriters have been very in- 
terested, but to the best of my knowl- 
edge this step has not been taken. It 
calls attention, however, to the fact that 
the general development of the de- 
ductible plus direct coinsurance idea may 


hold our best hope for eventually solv- 
ing this retired employe problem.” 

3. Offset charges against death bene- 
fits. “This approach,” said the speaker, 
“requires that the employer continue 
group life insurance on the retired em- 
ploye and then hospital and surgical ex- 
penses may be charged up to a certain 
maximum percentage of the death bene- 
fit, with a resultant reduction in the 
death benefit payable. Frankly, I haven’t 
studied this combination method at any 
length, but I have the offhand feeling 
that, while it may be a practical answer 
today for a certain few, it will not solve 
the long-term problems of the many.” 


Effect in Controlling Costs 


In regard to the effect of the afore- 
mentioned principal areas of experiment 
in controlling costs, Mr. Britt said that 
“as might be expected with the ex- 
perience at hand, the answer is qualified. 
The ‘one-time’ maximum control ap- 
pears to produce costs not in excess of 
twice the cost for active employes,” he 
said. “It is doubtful that reducing the 
active employe benefit schedule as much 
as 50% for retired employes will de- 
velop a cost better than 150% of the 
active employe cost. Over the whole 
question hangs the shadow of excessive 
use of coverage by retired people, be- 
cause there is no incentive to return to 
work, there are more claims for major 
surgery, and there is the convenience 
of hospital care for the older person 
when medical reasons alone may not 
justify confinement.” 

Mr. Britt said that the general attitude 
of underwriters toward the extension of 
this insurance is a healthy one. He 
pointed out that “as with group life in- 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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NEW YORK A. & H. CLUB MEETS 





Pay Tribute to Harry Miller Upon 
Retirement; Deputy Supt. Joseph 
Murphy Discusses Individual Field 


The Accident & Health Club of New 
York held its first regular dinner meet- 
ing of the season September 28 at 
Whytes Restaurant and used the occa- 
sion to pay tribute to Harry Miller, 
superintendent of the A. & H. depart- 
ment, Great American Indemnity Co., in 
recognition of his retirement after 25 
years of active service with his com- 
pany. Mr. Miller is a past president of 
the club and has been its historian for 
the past 25 years. 

Guest speaker for the evening was 
Joseph Murphy, Deputy Superintendent, 
New York Insurance Department, who 
gave the members an insight into the 
Department’s operations in the A. & H. 
field. The speaker explained the cooper- 
ative efforts of the Department and 
companies in their attempts to resolve 
some of the problems concerning the 
individual field. 

During the meeting three members 
for the 1955 nominating committee were 
appointed. They are: Ronald H. Duncan, 
Commercial Insurance Co. and Metro- 
politan Casualty; William Kick, Fire- 
man’s Fund Indemnity Co.; Jules L. 
Ullman, W. L. Perrin & Son. 





Here’s a new concept in hospital 
insurance, designed by Conti- 
nental Casualty Company to pro- 
vide protection against major hos- 
pital expenses at a cost within 
everyone’s budget. 
This plan supplements ordinary 
hospital coverage; lets you use 
our other policies to pay the first 
or $500 (as you choose) of 
hospital expenses . . . thus costs 
far less than you’d expect-—as lit- 
tle as $1.15 a month for the $500 
“deductible” plan. 


PAYS UP TO $5,000 FOR 
hospital room and board, surgical 
dressings, drugs, blood transfu- 
sions, physiotherapy, x-ray and 
other miscellaneous expenses, plus 
up LS 75% of nurses’ fees in hos- 
pital. 


MEDILL AGENCY, INC. 





Low-cost ‘‘Catastrophe”’ plan 
», Pays up to $5,000 expenses 
* for accidents or sickness 


Please send details on the new “Catastrophe” 
hospital plan. 





COVERS POLIO and other dread 
diseases. 

PLANS for individuals or families 
—from ages 3 months to 70 years. 
The only exclusions are preg- 
nancy, treatment in U.S. govern- 
ment hospitals, mental disorders, 
losses covered by Workmen’s 
Compensation or Occupational 
Disease laws, war or military 
service and sickness commencing 
prior to 30 days after effective 
date of policy. 

This refers to policies AP-8701U 
and AP-8715U. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR 
DETAILS — NO OBLIGATION! 


we 








State. 





General Agents Name 
Continental Casualty Co. Add 
220 West 42nd Street anes 

New York 36, N. Y. City. 


Call: OXford 5-0040 














Jules B. Lev, Newark A. & H. 
Man, to Get Married Dec. 12 





JULES B. LEV 


Jules B. Lev, well known in A. & H. 
circles in both Newark and New York, 
who is A. & H. production manager in C, 
J. Simons & Co., one of New Jersey’s 
largest multiple line agencies, plans to 
get married December 12 to Miss Mil- 
dred Gary of the Bronx, New York. Mr. 
Lev divulged this information to his 
friends at the recent monthly luncheon 
meeting of the New Jersey Association 
of A. & H. Underwriters. 

For over 25 years Mr. Lev has been 
selling both life and A. & H. lines, hav- 
ing started his insurance career with the 
Mutual Benefit Life in New York. In 
the 1940’s he was associated with Con- 
tinental Casualty’s metropolitan New 
York department, and then in January, 
1948, joined forces with Charles J. 
Simons in Newark. 


Wessman, Loyalty Group, 
New Chicago DISC Chairman 


Irving G. Wessman, secretary, Loyal- 
ty Group Companies, Chicago, has been 
named chairman of the forthcoming 
disability insurance sales course being 
sponsored by the Chicago Accident & 
Health Association in cooperation with 
the Illinois Institute of Technology. This 
is the 39th DISC conducted in the coun- 


try through university cooperation. It 
is the first such course in the city of 
Chicago. 

The course will be held on ten con- 


secutive Wednesday evenings commenc- 
ing October 27. Certificates will be pre- 
sented to enrollees following the termi- 
nation of the course at a graduation 
dinner. 

According to Robert E. Keeley, Mon- 
arch Life, Chicago, president of the 
Chicago association, the course will be 
taught by the faculty staff of the Ilh- 
nois Institute, supplemented by A. & H. 
insurance specialists and open forum 
discussions. 


To Form Winnipeg Assn. 

A new local accident and health asso- 
ciation in Winnipeg, Ont. is in the 
planning stage, according to Sig Bjorn- 
son Central Standard Life, Moore- 
head, Minn., 
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Sitts Describes Unified 
Attack on Car Accidents 
INDUSTRY COMMITTEE PROGRAM 


Consultant to Committee Tells N. Y. 
Agents of Results to Date; 38 Cities 
Using Free Traffic Service 











A report on the history, adminis- 
tration and activities of the Insurance 
Industry Committee on Motor Vehicle 
Accidents was given September 20-21 at 
two regional meetings of the New York 
State Association of Insurance Agents 
by Clifton A. Sitts, public support con- 
sultant of the committee. He spoke at 
Lake Placid and Glens Falls gatherings 
and will make the same report at other 
regional meetings of the New York 
Association in Kingston, Garden City, 
Buffalo, Canandaigua and Utica. 

Mr. Sitts said the committee was first 
conceived several years ago when all 
elements of the automobile insurance 
industry became concerned over rising 
auto insurance rates brought on by in- 
creases in the national accident rate. 

First Positive, Unified Step 


First positive and unified step to be 
taken Seg! the industry, Mr. Sitts said, 
came in May, 1953, when the committee 
put into operation a plan of action for 
aid to communities of more than 10,000 
population throughout New York state. 
The plan offered free technical traffic 
consultative services to any town in the 
state, contingent only upon receipt by 
the committee of authorization from the 
town’s officials to start to work. So far, 
Mr. Sitts said, 38 communities repre- 
senting a total population of some 
1,500,000 have taken advantage of this 
offer. 

The speaker emphasized that the 
fundamental principles, procedures and 
techniques of accident prevention em- 
ployed by the committee have been 
tried and found successful throughout 
the country for several years. “How- 
ever,” he pointed out, “the application 
of these fundamentals is not always un- 
derstood by community officials charged 
with the burden of traffic control. The 
new part of the program is that free 
consultative assistance for the first time 
is offered on a continuing basis.” 

The staff of the Insurance Industry 
Committee, according to Mr. Sitts, is 
made up of outstanding specialists in 
the fields of traffic engineering, police 
administration, the courts and_ ordi- 
nances, traffic survey analysis and pub- 
lic support. They represent the 16 major 
insurance agents’ and companies’ groups 
which support the committee. 


Work as a Team 


Mr. Sitts said the committee’s experts 
work as a team in their attack on the 
traffic problems of any given community. 


First, he said, comes survey and analy- 
sis of the existing conditions. Second, 
recommendations are made to respon- 


sible officials for alleviation of the most 
serious of the town’s problems, with 
only a few being attacked at a time. 


Third, a visit to the town by one or 
more of the staff’s specialists in the 
fields to which the recommendations 
apply for the purpose of clearing up 


any points in question and helping to 
apply the recommendations. 

Some of the specific steps already 
taken by the committee in most par- 
ticipating towns were listed as follows: 

1. A model traffic ordinance has been 
developed to permit modernization of 
local ordinances while maintaining uni- 
formity with national standards. 

2. Modern accident records 
have been installed to provide 
data on past accident trends 
means of analyzing probable 
trends. 

3. Recommendations have been sub- 
mitted regarding stepped-up traffic law 
enforcement through the use of modern 
devices, techniques and procedures. The 
recommendations include the purchase 
and use of speed measuring devices and 
motorcycles, the use of chemical tests 
to determine degree of intoxication in 


systems 
factual 
and a 
future 


National Casualty Opens Up 
Suburban Detroit Sales Office 


A new sales-service office was opened 
by National Casualty September 17 in 
the J. L. Hudson Northland Center in 
suburban Detroit. The move was de- 
scribed by C. W. Eberhard, vice presi- 
dent of the company, as “but one step 
in a carefully planned program of ex- 
pansion in the casualty and fire fields. . 
William F. Picl, field supervisor, will be 
in charge of general administration at 
the new office which will be staffed by 


independent agents, residing in the 
Northland trade area, serving on a rotat- 
ing basis. 

Northland, one of the newest and 


largest of suburban multi-million dollar 
shopping centers, typifies the tremendous 
growth of Detroit’s northwest area. 


W. W. Van Zandt 25 Years 
With Hartford Accident 


William W. Van Zandt, attorney in 
the New York office of Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity Co., celebrated his 
25th anniversary with the company 
on September 30. In accordance with 
company custom, he was awarded a 
gold watch in recognition of his service. 

Active in civic and community affairs, 
Mr. Van Zandt is past president of the 


New York State Association of Magis- 
trates, and a member of the American 
Legion and New Hyde Park Fire De- 
partment. He is also a police justice in 
New Hyde Park and counsel for the 
Board of Fire Commissioners of that 


community. 


NAIL St. Louis Meet 


(Continued from Page 25) 
g 


Regulation—The Buyer’s Interest.” At 
that session, Mr. Lemmon will give his 
report as NAII general manager. The 
convention dinner will be held Tuesday 
evening. 


Wednesday morning, October 27, will 
feature simultaneous meetings of the 
statistical and the claims groups. At the 


statistical meeting J. F. Gill, actuary of 
NAITI, will report on Independent Statis- 
tical Service operations. Albert Burger, 
insurance consultant of St. Paul and for- 
mer chief examiner of the Minnesota 
Insurance Department, will talk on 
“Progress Stifled by Incorrect and Un- 
fair Accounting Methods.” Then there 
will be a panel discussion on reporting 
procedures, analysis of automobile ex- 
perience, fire and allied lines and crop- 
hail. 

At the claims group meeting Henry 
Paulman, Jr. of Chicago, will speak on 
“How to Compare Competitive Esti- 
mates,” followed by a panel discussion 
on ‘High Verdicts—Are They Pure Cir- 
cumstance?” and “Public Relations As- 
pect” under the leadership of Cedric C. 
Herrmann, vice president-secretary of 
Motor Vehicle Casualty of Elmhurst, 
Tll. He is chairman of the claims study 
committee of NATIT. At a general ses- 
sion Raymond T. Smith, vice president 
of Alfred M. Best Co. of Chicago will 
speak on “Insurance Invesments” and 
a report on the United States Chamber 
of Commerce will be presented bv Fen- 
ton A. §S. Gentry. who is president of 
Southern Fire & Casualtv of Knoxville. 
He is the national councillor of NATT to 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 





drinking drivers, the establishment of 
trafic control training courses and, in 
some cases, complete reorganization of 
police departments. 

4. Detailed engineering reports on 
many specific road and traffic conditions 
have been submitted. 

In several instances towns have 
been given assistance in developing and 
operating modern traffic violations bu- 
reaus which relieve the local courts of 
the necessity of dealing with great 
numbers of relatively minor violations. 





GETS PROMOTIONAL POST 





C. B. Stumpf of Wisconsin Heads Inter- 
national’s Com. Handling Monthly 
‘Magazine; His Prominence 
Charles B. Stumpf of Madison, Wis., 
past president of International Associa- 
tion of A. & H. Underwriters who is 
Wisconsin general agent of Illinois Mu- 
tual Casualty, has been appointed chair- 
man of the promotional committee of 
the “Accident & Health Underwriter,” 
the monthly magazine of the Interna- 
tional Association of Accident & Health 

Underwriters. 

Mr. Stumpf helped organize and was 
first president of the Madison Accident 
& Health Association and still serves 
that organization as a_ director. He 
helped organize the Wisconsin State 
association and was chairman of the 
board for the first slate of officers. 
He was president of the International 
Association in 1949, and during his term 
of office, became well known throughout 
the United States and Canada for ‘his 
speeches. He has been an _ instructor 
of DISC courses at Bradley, University 
of Wisconsin, and Michigan State. 


Three DISC Casiiie Set 


Dates for three disability insurance 
sales courses have been announced by 
Charles Ray, A. & H. manager, In- 
dianapolis Life, chairman of DISC pro- 
motion for the International Accident 
& Health Association. They are as fol- 
lows: 

Los Angeles—Chapman 
October 4-6; Chica i Institute 
of Technology, 10-week course, first 
meeting, October 27, and Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, October 29-30. 

Courses are also planned in Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, and Texas, but exact 
details of time and place have not yet 
been determined. 


GHI Medical Consultant 


Dr. Arthur A. Fischl, director of 
medicine at Queens General Hospital, 
New York, has been appointed to the 
newly created post of medical consultant 
on the supervisory staff of Group Health 
Insurance, Inc., 120 Wall Street, New 
York City—considered the oldest non- 
profit group health insurance organiza- 
tion in the northeastern part of the 
United States. 


Two Blanket Bonds 


(Continued from Page 25) 


Park He tel, 





Mutual Savings Banks, the U. S. Sav- 
ings and Loan League and representa- 
tives of the Federal Reserve Banks. 

The expanding national economy of 
the past two decades has resulted in an 
ever increasing demand upon financial 
institutions to keep pace with that prog- 
ress. During this period the amounts 
of bankers blanket bonds have likewise 
been consistently increased. 

Many Losses Remain Hidden 

Many losses sustained by banks re- 
main hidden for a number of years. 
Under the loss sustained principle, the 
insured was protected only up to the 
amount of the bond in force at the 
time such a loss occurred. Under the 
discovery principle a loss discovered 
during the term of the bond, no matter 
when it occurred, will be covered up 
to the present amount of the bond. 

The writing of bankers blanket bonds 
on a discovery basis is consequently a 
major advancement in bond protection 
and should alleviate the concern of bank- 
ers because of a_ possible insufficient 
amount in their prior bond coverage. 

Bankers blanket bonds containing the 
loss sustained provision may be contin- 
ued on that basis if the bank so elects. 
The Surety Association’s discovery prin- 
ciple, however, is the solution for the 
bank whose expansion requires more 
broadened protection. 

This new program represents the most 
complete protection available and it is 
consonant with the established practice 
of the Association to provide advanced 
coverages when their need arises. 





Britt on Hospital Benefits 


(Continued from Page 29) 


surance, they do not question the great 
need for hospital and surgical insurance 
for the important segment of our popu- 
lation which is over age 65. 

“They believe,” he said, “that on the 
whole these people have less than aver- 
age financial resources and are subject 
to a considerably greater hazard of 
heavy hospital expense. They know 
our population is aging. They feel that 
our industry should do its part in help- 
ing to meet the public demand.” 

During the discussion period, Mr. Britt 
gave answers to the following pertinent 


questions posed by the New York 
buyerst 
Advance Funding Situations 
Q.—Do you know of any advance 
funding situations? A.—Yes, said Mr, 
Britt. He pointed out that most of them 


are an employer pay-all basis, but added 


that “our people don’t know why it can’t 
be done on an employe contribution 
basis.” 


Q.—What is the employer trend today 
in regard to restricting these Benes 
to their retired employes? A —The 
speaker said that the general attitude, 
subject to collective bargaining demands, 
is one in which the employer assumes 
the position of conservativeness. 

Q.—Is there a trend to extend major 
medical to retired employes? A.—There 
is a good deal of discussion about it, 
said Mr. Britt. However, he added that 
in his opinion it is like putting an experi- 
ment on an experiment. 

Q.—What percentage of companies are 
extending hospital surgical coverage at 
their own expense? A.—I woud estimate, 
he said, between 12% to 15% are con- 
tinuing the coverage on some _ basis— 
paid wholly by the company or on a 
contributory basis. 

Q.—When the cost is increasing, why 
ae companies absorb all of the cost? 

A.—It involves an administrative problem 
of collection (small pension checks, etc.) 
said Mr. Britt and he added that such 
company attitude discourages participa- 
tion by the healthy members of the 
group. 


Criss Safety Award 


(Continued from Page 28) 
a group of 50 national organizations 
united in an effort to reduce traffic 
accidents; and, in 1948, he was named 
by President Truman as chairman of the 
committee for organized support of the 
President’s highway safety action pro- 
gram. 

As editor of the Globe-Gazette, Mr. 
Hall 23 years ago inaugurated a practice 
of including a safety message (some- 
times two or three) in every copy of his 
publication. 

In 1953, the editor was named _ that 
vear’s Beecroft lecturer to the National 
Safety Congress in Chicago. He was the 
seventh person designated to receive one 
of the ten awards provided for in a be- 
quest to the Society of Automotive En- 
gineers by its late president, David 
Beecroft. 

He also won the $500 award of CIT 
Safety Foundation twice for.the best 
editorial on safety appearing in daily 
newspapers. 

Mr. Hall will receive the Criss Award 
in familiar surroundings. The formal 
presentation will be made by Mr. Skutt 
and Dr. Mayo the evening of October 
17 at the annual board of directors e° 
ner of the National Safety Council i 
Chicago. The dinner is on the eve of 
the opening of the 42nd National Safety 
Congress and Exposition being held 
October 18-22. Mr. Hall served for five 
years as vice president of NSC and is 
still on its board. 

Two previous Criss Awards have gone 
to men in the medical field. The first 
award honored Drs. Phillip S. Hench 
and Edward C. Kendall of the Mayo 
Clinic for their work in the development 
and use of cortisone. Dr. Howard Rusk 
of New York City received the award 
last year for his outstanding work in 
the field of rehabilitation. 
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“Unforeseen events ... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


















Fall Guy... 


He takes a fall. You laugh. A guest in your home falls. 
You pay. You’re the fall guy. Maybe you keep on paying... 
and paying...and paying. Accidents happen. Dogs bite children. 
Tradesmen slip on sidewalks. And you can be stuck for the bills. 
A lawsuit is no joke. It can trip you up for thousands—leave you flat broke. 
Why risk it? A Maryland Comprehensive 
Personal Liability Policy costs so little... can save you so much. Have your 
Maryland Agent give you the whole story today. Tomorrow may be too late. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


A Personal Liability Policy is only one of many forms of Maryland protection. Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds and 
Fire and Marine Insurance are available through 10,000 agents and brokers. 





Here is the newest in the series of attention-getting advertisements designed to help 
Maryland agents and brokers sell more personal Liability policies. 





















































HIS FIRE INSURANCE WILL COVER THE P.D. LOSS, BUT 
WHAT ABOUT FIXED EXPENSES DURING HIS CLOSING? 


This is only one of the important features of Business Interruption* insur- 
ance. And it’s one good reason why B.I. is such a good buy. B.I. fills in the 
important gaps in protection when fire, windstorm or other similar disasters 


hit a business. It helps keep things going while the business itself is stopped. 


You'll find prospects for B.I. on every business street in your town. If you 
need help getting started, just consult one of The Travelers Field Men. 


THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY -_ HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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The C.L.U. program 
makes good underwriters better. 

















MARK OF DISTINCTION 


The C.L.U. designation is a mark of profes- 
sional distinction in life insurance — a professional 
business. The man who wears it is an underwriter 
who, because of personal qualifications and special 
training, has been chartered to give expert advice 
on life insurance and estate planning. 


The C.L.U. key is worn by 166 Massachusetts 
Mutual men and women. Many more are now 
taking the study course. 


Believing strongly in the advantages afforded 
by the Chartered Life Underwriter program to the 
underwriter, to the insurance business, and to the 
insurance buying public, the Massachusetts Mutual 
recommends C.L.U. study to all underwriters aspiring 
to professional standing. 


The C.L.U. program makes good under- 
writers better. 


| [phe 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD - MASSACHUSETTS 





THE POLICYHOLDER’S LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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The Home Insurance Company 
The Home Indemnity Company 

United States Fire Insurance Co. 

North River Insurance Company 

Marine Office of America 

Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co. 
American National Fire Insurance Co. 
Eagle Star Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Universal Insurance Company 
Northern Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins. Co. 
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WELCOME 


to our new offices 
at 270 Madison Avenue 


MUrray Hill 5-7200 


After 38 years on lower Broadway, we are now 
happily settled in the heart of midtown New York. 
Our offices cover an entire floor—the 19th—plus 
half of the 18th, and are fully air conditioned. 


As a reward of growth, this move gives us much 
satisfaction. But, more important, our friends 
appreciate the convenience of the new location 
and the improvement and expansion of our facil- 
ities for transacting business. 


We welcome every opportunity to be of service, 
and you can count on expert and considerate 
handling of your surplus or brokerage business. 


At left: the main hallway; above: general clerical 
section; at right: foyer and reception window. 





THE SCHMIDT AGENCY 


ROGER W. SCHMIDT, CLU H. ARTHUR SCHMIDT ARTHUR W. SCHMIDT, CLU 










MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company of Boston 





nm NEW ENGLAND 


Ni 
 (/ 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1835 
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THE OFFICE OF AND FOR 
CAREER LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


We Solicit Surplus and Brokerage Business 
And Give 
Fully Vested Brokerage Agreements 


Offering a complete line of contracts, including: 


---EXECUTIVE PROTECTION...SUBSTANDARD... 
.--DISABILITY INCOME...GROUP OF ALL KINDS... 
.--PENSION PLANS OF ALL TYPES... 


one 


General Agent 











New York City Agency 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


20 PINE STREET, NEW YORK HANOVER 2-0430 





Assistants to General Agent 


CONRAD R. WHITE FRANK B. MORGAN, C.L.U. JOHN E. GREGORY 


HOME OFFICE — SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 
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EXPANDING INTERESTS 


not merely knowledge, but an investigative spirit as well. 





and provides abundant opportunity for the exploration of ideas. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


527 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. MUBRAY HILL 2-1600 


Home Office: HARTFORD 
















Our ASSOCIATES are more than alert life insurance 
men; they are alert citizens. They recognize that the problems we 


face, both within the life insurance business and beyond it, require 


They work in an atmosphere that stimulates their thinking 


HALSEY D. JOSEPHSON, C.L.U., General Agent 
SIMON A. McAVOY, Assistant General Agent 


| he OS ; 1S | WILLIAM SCHUR, C.L.U., Agency Supervisor 
HERB RIGHTHAND, Brokerage Supervisor 


RAYMOND P. HOFFMANN, Office Manager 
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TELEPHONE, BARCLAY 7-4800 


HOEY & ELLISON LIFE AGENCY 


INCORPORATED 


WALTER W. CANNER 


President 
Branch Office 
Main Office Second National Bank Building 
118 WILLIAM STREET 129 CHURCH STREET 
NEW YORK 38, N. Y. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


GENERAL AGENTS 


Ohe Equitable Life Insurance Company 
of Iowa 





MARCUS BAEHR, VICE PRESIDENT-SECRETARY HENRY E. FROST, PRESIDENT WILLIAM J. WITSCHEN, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 
EDWIN H. RODICK, SECRETARY EVERETT E. WORFOLK, SECRETARY - TREASURER ANTHONY DICAPUA, SECRETARY 

RICHARD S. AMERMAN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY B. W. L. SEMMES, SECRETARY JOSEPH J. CARROLL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

JOHN L. BROADHURST, ASSISTANT SECRETARY RICHARD W. SHIELDS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY EDWARD J. FOEHRENBACH, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


AMERICAN EAGLE 


TELEPHONE, Dicsy 9-1800 
FIRE INSURANCE DEPT. 


FIRE INS. CO. RICHARD S. AMERMAN 


AMERICAN NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. Hoey, ELLISON & FROST manne: . 


COMMONWEALTH 


INS. CO. 
SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY WIDE 


EMPIRE STATE INS. CO. INCORPORATED 
FIRE | . 
HANOVER FIRE INS. CO. prereset 


LE Steet ecesewme co. ESURANCE UNDERWRITERS Foe nc mene 


THE HOME INSURANCE Co. 








MARINE INSURANCE DEPT. 
AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY 118 WILLIAM STREET EDWARD J. FOEHRENBACH 
oF BALTIMORE : 
NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
THE FIDELITY AnD CASUALTY COMPANY Ce ae ae 


OF NEW YORK 


JOSEPH J. CARROLL 
WILLIAM P. O'SHAUGHNESSY 
ROBERT W. PORTER 


BONDING DEPT. 
M. S. BURKHARDT 


COMPLETE BROKERAGE FACILITIES—~ALL CLASSES OF BUSINESS 
LOCAL & COUNTRY WIDE 


FIRE, CASUALTY, AUTOMOBILE, OCEAN MARINE 
INLAND MARINE, ALL RISKS, 
FIDELITY & SURETY BONDS 
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Ne ow! ‘Travelers 











Protection- tPlus Policy Gives your prospects 








protection + retirement income 


+cash values at 

















Here is another great, new Travelers 
Life contract designed to meet the 
needs of today’s families, today and 
tomorrow! Backed by a complete 
merchandising program, including a 
full schedule of national advertising, 


low cost! 





Protection Plus is another big sales 
plus for Travelers representatives. 
Why not see your Travelers Life Man- 
ager or General Agent for full infor- 
mation about Travelers complete 
range of modern Life contracts? 


The Travelers surance company 


Hartford, Connecticut 
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Lhe at 342 Madison Auenue... 





The CONFIDENCE of BROKERS — 


is not easily earned—nor will its importance ever be regarded lightly by this agency. 





We believe the peak expression of confidence is demonstrated when a Broker 


asks us to represent him with his clients and we’re happy to say this happens often. 


It is apt to happen most frequently when our specialized know-how is needed 


with respect to Business Insurance or Pension and Profit Sharing Plans. 


The combination of New England Mutual’s broad coverages — both Individual 
and Group — plus a complete Agency Service that makes building confidence its 
prime objective, prompts us to invite you to join a growing group of New York 


brokers who find it profitable to use our expanded facilities. 


WHEELER H. KING, C.L.U. 


General Agent 


WILLIAM H. BARBER GEORGE C. WHITE PAUL SCHAEFER JOSEPH J. MELLY, JR., C.L.U. 


Brokerage Assistant Agency Supervisor Statistician Brokerage Manager 




















342 Madison Avenue - - - - - = = «= «= New York 17, N. Y. | 


MUrray Hill 7-5560 


“Dust a yew steps from Grand ee 











m NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company of Boston 
THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1835 
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MY? it’s Whitual ws - Security 





Yi it’ Security i es Se Mutual 





Sf it’s Security TT tad a. ~ Bookstaver 









Y it’s Security Whitual éx a ro 500 5th Ave. 





CHickering 4-8330 













BURTON J. BOOKSTAVER MURRAY WALDMAN 


General Agent Assistant General Agent 





















LIFE +« NON-CAN. «© GROUP «© WHOLESALE -+ PENSIONS 
INCOME DISABILITY ¢ HOSPITALIZATION 
ACCIDENT & HEALTH - D.B.L. 
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‘ohe Changing Market 





In Life Insurance 


e Rise of Moneyed Middle Class 


e Population Growth 


e Mass Movement to Suburbs 


e Modern Farmer Market 


By Sayre MacLeop 


Vice President, Prudential Insurance Co. of America 


The problem of where our best markets are today, and how they can be 
approached by the Ordinary agent, is at once a vital and continuing one. A 
complicating factor to this problem is that our markets are constantly chang- 
ing. Therefore, the more important questions are: How have our markets 
been changing—in what respect and to what degree? How are we to adjust 
to these changes? 

Our markets have changed in four major ways. There have been: 
1) Income changes; 2) Population growth changes; 3) Population move- 
ments; and 4) Possible changes in our market due to mass selling, pension 
plans, and increased Federal Social Benefits. 

Each of these changes will be discussed in turn, and I shall try to cite 
some of the implications, both positive and negative, that these changes 
have for life insurance marketing. 


Income Changes 


The most sensational—almost revolu- 
tionary—important change has been the 
rise of a great moneyed middle class. 
There are some observers of the eco- 
nomic scene who have even gone so far 
as to state that the United States is be- 
coming a one-class market of prosperous 
middle income people. An over-general- 
ization, to be sure, of the true picture, 
but perhaps not too far off the beam 
at that! 

If we liken the economy to an army, 
this can readily be seen. What has oc- 
curred in our economy (or army) is that 
we have cut out all privates, pfce’s and 
corporals at the bottom, and all generals 
at the top. The buck sergeant is now 
the lowest on the totem pole. At a 
sergeant’s pay he is a better customer 
than the private was—but not nearly so 
good as the colonel, now the top man. 
And there are all those other ranks in 
between. 


Great Redistribution in Income Groups 


This then is the picture of our econ- 
omy today. What has occurred is that 
average income rose most sharply in 
the lower income groups, and declined 
considerably in the top group. For ex- 
ample: 58% of the family units today 
have a real income (after taxes) of 
$3,000 to $10,000 compared with 29% in 
1929, (I would like to mention at this 
point that all of these figures are ex- 
pressed in 1952 dollars to assure com- 
parability.) And what has happened at 
the top of the totem pole? In 1929 the 
top 1% got (after taxes) 19% of the total 
income. In 1946, this 1% got 8%—and 


probably gets less now! The results of 
these changes in income groups has been 
called “The Great Redistribution.” 
Commenting on this, Fortune magazine 
states: “The $10,000 and-over market, in 
other words, is much more homogenous 


and much less ‘classy’ than it was in 
1929. It furnishes few if any customers 
for Spanish castles like those Addison 
Mizner built for the Palm Beach crowd 
in the early 1920’s, but it furnishes thou- 
sands of potential customers for Cadil- 
lacs, and year-round air conditioning 
systems... .” And we in life insurance 
might add that it furnishes few if any 
customers for $500,000 and _ $1,000,000 
policies, but it does furnish us with thou- 
sands more of potential customers for 


$10,000, $20,000 and even $50,000 policies. 


If we take into consideration the fact 
that the number of family units with 
$4,000 to $7,500 in real disposable income 





The creation of a great, new Middle Class of Society in this country has supplanted 

the old so-called “Money Class” as the dominant factor in the Changing Market. 

The earnings of the Middle Class have been rising steadily for several decades 
while the income of the “Money Class” has been declining. 





has 
increased by 44% since 1947, we have a 
partial explanation for the increase in 
size Ordinary policy and decrease in the 


(adjusted for inflation and taxes) 


Industrial market. This explanation is 
bolstered by the fact that in 1947 there 
were 2,000,000 family units in the $7,500 
to $10,000 group, and they got a total of 
$17 billion, whereas today there are 
3,000,000 family units in this group who 
are getting a total of $26 billion. Further, 
even the $10,000-and-over group has 
grown since 1947 from 2,000,000 to 
2,300,000 family units. And there, total 
income has increased from $34 billion to 
$42 billion. 


Population Growth 


The second of the four ways in which 
our market is changing is in population 
growth. 

We have today 28 million more people 
than we had in 1940. Last year alone 
our population was greater by 2.8 million 
than it was in 1952. This by the way is 
contrary to the predictions of the ex- 
perts. It is due not only to an increase 
in marriages but more so to the basic 
fact that Americans are raising larger 
families than in the recent past. 

As a result, today there are 65% more 
children under age 5 than there were in 
1940 and 50% more between the ages of 
5 and 10. These additional children 
should reflect expanding markets to us 
—and I think they have. I had our rec- 
ords at The Prudential checked and 
found that our juvenile sales (ages under 
10 years) had increased 33% in 1953 over 
1952. Undoubtedly, most companies have 
seen similar increases. 

The population picture has a negative 
side to it for insurance, though. Ac- 
tually, there are more people over 60 
today, and fewer people age 10 to 3 
than there were in 1940. The 10 to 19 
age group shows an actual decline of 
400,000—which means that there will be 
a smaller market in the 20 to 40 age 
group in the immediate years to come. 
The reason for this is that the marriage 
and especially the birth rates fell off 
considerably during the depression years 
of the early ’30’s. 


Greater Need for Protection 


However, this deficit in numbers of 
prospects—in the 20 to 40 age group— 
should be somewhat offset by the greater 
need for protection, resulting from more 
and earlier marriages, larger families, 
and more older people to look out for. 
And the deficit should be further offset 


(Continued on Page 164) 
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Framingham, Mass. Shopping Center 


Strikingly symbolic of the Changing Market is the growth of Shopping Centers in 

the suburbs of large cities. Here are branches of all the chain stores and depart- 

ment stores of the city. The shops have had to move out to their customers to meet 
the competition of the changing times. 


Juvenile and Educational Insurance 
Two Fast Developing Markets 
By Frank B. ManHer 


Vice President, John 


Savre MacLeod’s treatment of the 
subject “The Changing Market” suggests 
to those of us in the combination com- 
panies many things we must consider 
if we are to take full advantage of the 
opportunities which lie ahead. He refers 
specifically to four major changes. I 
should like to relate them to the job of 
the agency officers who direct the activi- 
ties of agents serving the insuring public 
as representatives of combination com- 
panies. 

First, Income Changes 

that the man on the 
debit more and more is coming in con- 
tact with a group of buyers who have 
the wherewithal to purchase Ordinary 
insurance. In such circumstances we 
must help him to equip himself to more 
adequately serve this market. There is, 
and will be, a need for stepped up 
training programs, a better understand- 
ing of visual sales aids, and a greater 
facility in the use of them. 

Beyond that, we must encourage addi- 
tional training such as is offered by the 
Life Underwriter Trz Lining Council and 
the CLU movement. It is particularly 
gratifying to the combination companies 


It is obvious 


to note the ever increasing numbers of 
debit agents taking advantage of such 
advanced training. 
Second, Population Growth 
Population growth indicates that we 


should beam much of our sales material 
at juvenile sales and educational insur- 
ance—two rapidly developing markets as 
a result of our amazing growth in popu- 
lation. Family income ahi is an 
ever expanding field and another avenue 
for our consideration. 
Third, Population Movement 

This calls for a new look at our ex- 
pansion programs. If we are to grow 
in a healthy atmosphere, it is important 


that we expand horizontally as well as 
vertically. The movement to Suburbia 
and consequent vastly increasing home 


Hancock Mutual Life 





FRANK B. 


MAHER 


opportunity 
the field of 


ownership, presents a fine 
for additional activity in 
mortgage protection. 


Fourth, Mass Selling 
If the combination company agent is 


to get his full share of this market, 
we must better train him in Group 
prospecting and Group sales, and we 


must help him to understand the by- 
products of such sales, such as Business 
Insurance, Key Man Insurance and then 
of course, Personal Protection and 
Family coverage. 

Finally, it is important that we keep 
our sales organizations up to date on 
Social Security amendments and changes 
in order that they may be equipped to 
tie in life insurance with the Social 
Security program. 


If New Markets Are Uncovered 
Agents Must Measure Up, Too 


By W. R. Jenkins 
Vice President, Northwestern National 


Careful market planning can be valu- 
able and productive to the agency man- 
ier, Sharpening his recruiting tremen 
dously to start with a specific market in 


mind. It enables him to define carefully 

the kind of man he wants instead of 

groping blindly to find a man. In talking 
(Continued on Page 166) 


New Techniques to Meet Market 


By Stuart F. SmitH 


Vice President, Connecticut General Life 


Sayre MacLeod, in his article entitled 
“The Changing Market,” points to the 
comparatively recent rise of a great 
moneyed middle class and illustrates the 
effect of population growth in accelerat- 
ing this development. 

There seems to be general acceptance 
of this phenomenon and the challenge 
that it extends to the life insurance 
business. In a recent discussion of this 
subject by agency officers, it was con- 
cluded that this challenge is not limited 
to expansion of field forces and outlets 
to service a rapidly growing number of 
people who have money to buy. A sub- 
stantial portion of the time was occu- 
pied in attempting to answer the ques- 
tion as to whether these people have 
acquired from the merchandising and 
purchase of tangibles certain habits 
which call for new merchandising proc- 
esses on the part of the life insurance 
companies . 

From this discussion it is evident that 
many students of our sales problems feel 
that some new techniques must be em- 
ployed if we are to properly meet the 
needs of this new market. I venture to 
say that in the next ten years we will 
see the application of some time-tried 
principles used in the merchandising of 
tangibles applied to the life insurance 
business. There will be a great increase 
in the type of national advertising which 
presents life insurance as a desirable 
possession. There will be more use of 
radio and television with effective fol- 
low-up systems. Less of the prospecting 
burden will be left with the agent. Ways 
of stimulating life insurance conscious- 
ness in this new “great moneyed middle 
class” will be found. I suspect some 
companies will have a special division 
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in their agency department pointed at 
this market and operating the new tech- 
niques. This may call for some agents 
who are trained in a special manner and 
with a different weighting of functions 
as we have known them. 

It appears that the next ten years will 
be an exciting period for the agent and 
agency people generally. Perhaps they 
will have many new tools with which 
to build. 


Group Has Helped Ordinary Market 


By Raymonp C. JoHnson, CLU 
Vice President, New York Life 


A set of questions frequently heard in 
the field is this: “Has mass selling 
harmed or helped the Ordinary market? 
In any event, can it be used to help 
Ordinary sales? If so, how? 

Judging from our own company alone, 
the great increase in the volume of our 
Ordinary business since we first went 
into the Group field three years ago 
seems to be conclusive proof that our 


Ordinary business has definitely been 
helped. 
Why? Prestige for one thing. More 


policyholders mean more publicity, more 
word of mouth advertising, an easier en- 
tree for the agent to a greater number of 
people. 

Our agents’ sights have been raised. 
And this is true even for agents who 
have not and may never write a Group 
case themselves. Group is helping to up- 
grade their thinking and their prospect- 
ing. 

Prospect nests are set up. Our files 
are bulging with enthusiastic statements 


from agents attesting to substantial 
amounts of Ordinary sold to Group 
policyholders, from business insurance 


on the. top executives all the way down 
to small packages on semi-skilled work- 
ers. 

The public is educated, conditioned. As 
one of our leading agents says: “It 
whets the appetite of an employe for 
more life insurance and puts his indi- 
vidual goals within reach.” Do you re- 
call how many in the industry viewed 
with alarm the advent of Social Security 
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in 1937 and then the introduction of the 
$10,000 National Service Life Insurance 
at the outset of World War II? Actu- 
ally, both of these helped the sale of 
Ordinary as we all know. And so does 
Group. Now, the foundation of Social 
Security and Group insurance protection, 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Farm Market's Great Possibilities 
By Grant L. Hitt, CLU 


Vice President and Director of Agencies 
Northwestern Mutual Life 


The volume of life sales being made 
by the “Farm Bureau” companies in the 
farm market leaves no doubt as to the 
tremendous possibilities there which are 
hardly being scratched by most compa- 
nies. A cursory glance at the increase 
in farm income figures for the first 


decade compared to sales in the farm’ 


market shows the excellent opportunities 
there—barely tapped. 





3esides this, farmers are easy to con- 
tact. They have no secretaries, no Group 
or pension trust plans, and they remain 
in an area which makes for good repeat 
business. All in all, the farm market 
shows excellent opportunities as can be 
seen by the increase in farm income 
figures for the past decade. 

During this same period life insurance 
sales in the farm market have lagged 
behind these income figures. This leaves 
no doubt as to the tremendous possibili- 
ties which have hardly been scratched 
by most companies. 

We intend to bear down on the farm 
market in a number of ways. 
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Field Men's Responsibilities Grow 
In Meeting Market Expansion 


By Cecit J. Nortu 


Vice President, Metropolitan Life 


There are, of course, many things 
that might be said today about markets, 
and Sayre MacLeod in his article has 
touched upon some of the most impor- 
tant of them. Our markets have ex- 
panded and will continue to expand; 
people are buying more life insurance. 
But have we given enough attention to 
the responsibilities which this imposes 
upon the life insurance agent ? 

For example, we have Social Security 
as an ever-present factor. Almost every 
prospect, every policyholder, whom the 
agent meets today has Social Security. 
He is very likely to have Group insur- 
ance, also. These must be taken into 
account in selling him additional life 
insurance; in short, almost every case 
today, even the simplest, requires the 
combining of all the elements in the 
individual’s protection plan. Some sort 
of programming is called for with the 
so-called “smaller” case, as well as with 
the larger. 

Then we have added problems to 
weigh at the other end of the economic 
scale—personal and estate problems im- 
posed by today’s tax situation; added 
problems for the business man. These 
are but a few of many items with which 
the life insurance producer must be 
equipped to deal. 

Thus we see, on the one hand, a need 
for added knowledge on the part of 
the producer to equip himself for his 
changing market, and, on the other, a 


need for added facilities in making this 
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(Continued from Page 12) 
plus NSLI where available, makes it 
possible for the average man to reach 
out and complete the job of taking care 
of his fundamental needs. More, he can, 
in many instances, make a good start to- 
wards such desirable goals as mortgage 
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information available and imparting 
skills. 

The extent to which the individual 
and the industry meet these needs will 
in large part determine how well we 
will capitalize on our expanding markets. 





protection, educational funds and retire- 
ment plans. 

Yes, in addition to many benefits such 
as improved social welfare, increased. 
commission earnings to agents, greater 
economies from a large scale operation, 
the possibility of attracting and retain- 
ing higher grade new agents, Group in- 
surance has been a big factor in the 
enlarged sale of Ordinary. 
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An aspect of the Changing Market has been the rise to affluence of the American 

farmer. High agricultural prices over a long period have created a large farm 

surplus income, making the modern farmer an aggressive buyer of present equip- 
ment and future security. 


Rapid Development of New Industries 


By Stanton G. Hae 
Vice President for Sales, Mutual Life of New York 


“Serendipity,” though an unusual 
word, appears in unabridged dictionaries. 
It originated with a story titled “Three 
Princes of Serendip.” The princes made 
long journeys in search of certain things 
of value, but in their travels were always 
making additional valuable discoveries, 
by accident or sagacity.” “Serendipity,” 
then, means the gift or ability to find 
valuable or agreeable things not directly 
sought for. 

There is no word within my reach 
that more accurately explains why cer- 
tain agents are making such outstand- 
ing records today, and why some are 
not. In today’s fast-moving, ever-chang- 
ing world the agent who journeys into 
situations that are developing all around 
him, who exposes himself to what is 
happening in his own territory, can find 
wonderful business opportunities that he 
did not seek. He will develop serendi- 
pity—will find more prospects than ever 
before, will see himself rising to new 
heights of success in sales, service and 
satisfaction. 

New Market Opportunities 

Here, for example, are just a few of 
the market situations that have been 
evolving since the close of World War 
I], a few among the avenues of extra 
business open to the life insurance pro- 
ducer who is constantly “traveling” 
about his territory, keeping in touch 
with what is happening in his markets. 

Frozen Foods 

Do you realize how enthusiastically 
people have adopted frozen foods? In 
1946 they ate about 12 pounds per per- 
son. This year it is expected to be 47 
pounds. In 1946, 215,000 families bought 
freezers. Last year 1,290,000. There are 
now about 2,000 food freezer plants 
operating throughout the country with 
some 300,000 subscribers—and growing 
by the hour. 

Do you number among your policy 
holders or centers of influence any ap 
pliance dealers, food packers, freezer 
service organizations, home freezer plan 
outfits ? 

Glass Fibre Plastic 

How about the glass fibre plastic in- 

dustry? Have you an idea how tmuch 
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Matar 


it is showing up in many phases of our 
lives? Before the war it was almost un- 
known commercially. Sales in 1948 were 
1.8 million pounds, or $5 million. This 
year they will sell 35 million pounds, cr 
$95 million. 

Much more than great chemical in- 
dustries are involved. Included are small 
manufacturers of sporting equipment, 
building supplies, furniture. Remember, 
besides the manufacturer there are dis- 
tributors, retail and service people con- 
cerned. They have all been adding to 
their income, and new businesses are 
being formed every day. Are you send- 
ing any pre-approach material to these 
people ? 

Television 

In 1947 only 210,000 sets were made 
In 1953, factories turned out seven mi!- 
lion (more than 33 times as many.) 
Now, almost 28 million families have 


(Continued on Page 164) 
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Importance of Life Insurance to Individual Freedom and Security 


Evolution of Our Individual Freedom 


By Carrot M. SHANKS 
President, The Prudential of America 


Individual freedom, as enjoyed in the 
United States, did not just happen. It 
is a product of our Western culture and 
the great religious Christian-Judaic con- 
cepts permeating Western culture. The 


highpoint in the advancement of man- 
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kind is the dedication of our great re- 
ligious forces and of our Western cul- 
tural forces to the dignity, integrity and 
inviolability of the individual. From this 
freedom has 


our devotion to individual 


arisen. Individual life insurance, as we 


know it, is possible only against this 
background, but in turn it contributes 
strongly to the continuing maintenance 
free- 


of such a background. Individual 


dom survives only where there is po- 
Political freedom, in 


litical freedom. 


turn, is possible only where there is 


economic freedom. And to all this, life 


insurance lends aid. 


Enemies of Western Culture and 
Religion 

Today, our Western cultural and re- 
ligious forces are fighting for survival 
against deadly attacks, just as economic 
freedom and free enterprise are threat- 
ened with engulfment by rising statism. 
To come through successfully, it must 
be possible for the individual to main- 
tain a degree of personal security and 
for our economy to continue on a rea- 
sonably prosperous level, granting that 
some ups and downs are inevitable. To 
an amazing degree we have solved the 
problem of production, but we are not 


as far advanced in solving the problems 
of distribution. 

To the security of the individual, life 
insurance gives support as does nothing 
else. Likewise, it lends major aid to the 
maintenance of prosperous conditions. 
It contributes through the constant col- 
lection and channeling of investment 
funds to productive enterprise; and also, 
through offering family security, life in- 
surance makes family units far more 
willing and regular buyers and con- 
sumers. 

In the test ahead, life insurance seems 
destined to play an even more important 
role than in the past. 


Link Between Freedom and Security 


By Hotear J. JoHNsON 
President, Institute of Life Insurance 


The world changes and in consequence 
our concepts of such things as freedom 
and security take on new status. Such 
terms are relative, of course. They mean 
different things to different people and 
at different times. 

A people who 
either freedom or security have quite a 
different concept of these words than 
do those of us who have enjoyed a rela- 
tively great degree of individual free- 
dom and have had an opportunity to 
acquire a reasonable measure of eco- 


have never known 


nomic security. 
It is wise to recognize that there is 


no such thing as absolute freedom or 


Life Insurance Fosters Freedom 


By Georce N. SHUSTER 
President, Hunter College 


The world debate now in progress is 
complex, but one of the principal ques- 
What do we 
mean by a “free” society? Our enemies 


tions under discussion is: 
contend that the United States exploita- 
that 
our talk of liberty boils down to, and 
that “Wall Street” is really unregulated 
gangsterism. For our part, we can point 


tion of the underprivileged is all 


to the facts in the case. 

}usiness for us is no more artful proc- 
ess of extracting people’s money without 
caring for the reasons why. Business is 


service. Banking, for example, means 


on the one hand helping a citizen to con- 
the other 
needs at a 


serve his resources and on 


to meet his economic cost 
he can afford. And insurance is perhaps 
form of banking, by means of which 
the individual can purchase social secur- 
ity for himself and his dependents. 
Life insurance is at any rate a remark- 
able, well-tested device for warding off 
insecurity with safety. As all democratic 
actions should, it encourages each of us 
to foster freedom through recognizing 
responsibility. It is a put-away and not a 
Therefore it helps 
to create and maintain a free society. 
The best definition of such a society is 


give-away program. 


Endless Search for 


At one of the panels at the Bicenten- 
nial celebration of Columbia University, 
George F. Davidson, Deputy Minister of 
National Welfare, Department of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare, Canada, 
stressed the responsibility to meet social 
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this—it is an order of things in which 
the helping hand is always present be- 
cause the owners of such hands have 
done the best they could to help. 


Human Betterment 


service needs. In part he said: 

“Man’s desire and his capacity for 
helpful service to his fellow men is not 
limited, but is infinite. Man will never 
reach the end of his desire to render in 

(Continued on Page 63) 





complete security. The first would be 
anarchy; the latter would be Utopia. 
In an organized society, some restric- 
tions on the freedom of the individual 
are necessary in the interest of the peo- 
ple as a whole. And without differing 
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levels of economic security, incentive 
would disappear and the whole structure 


of security crumble. 


No Nation Has Greater Freedom 
or Security Than Has U.S.A. 


We in America today view these basic 
concepts differently than did our fore- 
bears of a century ago. And there are 
even some differences in degree of ap- 
preciation today, according to the degree 
of freedom of movement or security of 
person and family which exists among 
our own people. 

But certainly we 
achieved as great a degree of freedom 
security as that enjoyed by any 
people in the world. 

And the freedom we enjoy, our high 
level of economic security have not come 
about by accident. They have been de- 
vised by our people through design. To 
a great extent, we have achieved what 
we have because we have approached 
this age-old problem, the search for 
freedom and security, with temperance 
and the spirit of cooperation. We have 
learned to put things in proper perspec- 
tive and balance. 


Americans have 


and 


Our Government Responsible 
to the People 


First, we have made the Government 
under which our society is organized 
responsible to the people, rather than 
the people responsible to it. And we 
have built into our governmental proc- 
esses firm guarantees of the freedom 
and security of the individual. We sub- 


(Continued on Page 74) 
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The Dynamics of Economic Expansion 


By Joun S. Srnciair 
President, National Industrial Conference Board 


In common with many other types of 
financial organizations, life insurance 
companies provide a market place where 
the saver and the investor meet. They 
subsist and grow on the flow of personal 
funds which are withheld from con- 
sumption and channeled into the capital 
resources of the nation. 

The free flow of saving into invest- 
ment is the great dynamic process of a 
free enterprise system. W hile the mean- 
ing of the terms “saving” and “invest- 
ment,’ and their correct usage, have 
been the subject of intense economic 
argument for almost a half century, it 
is at least clear that high rates of sav- 
ing and investment are ‘characteristic of 
rapidly expanding economies. 

3ecause of its central role in the vital 
processes of economic growth, the tu- 
ture of the life insurance business, much 
more than most other industries, is in- 
timately related to the rate of expansion 
in the nation’s economic base—the 
amount and quality of its productive and 
wealth creating resources. In contem- 
plating the future of a manufacturing 
or distribution business which serves 
primarily the consumer, it may be suffi- 
cient to say that its markets will rise 
or fall proportionately with changes in 
business activity or personal incomes. 
But organizations such as life insurance 
companies find their markets in the 
growth of the nation’s real wealth 
rather than in its momentary level of 
activity, and hence one must inquire 
further. 

The Private Saving, Private Investment 
Base 


At mid-1954, then, the question facing 
insurance companies is not simply what 
business conditions will be over the next 
several years, or whether the price level 
will rise or fall. It is, rather, whether 
the intensely dynamic character which 
the American economy has_ exhibited 
throughout most of its history is intact 
today. In short, the basic question af- 
fecting the industry is whether, and in 
what degree, the nation will continue to 
expand its capital base through the free 
market mechanisms of private saving 
and private investing. This, of course, 
does not mean that given a rapid ex- 
pansion, insurance companies are auto- 
matically guaranteed a bright future. 
The life insurance business competes 
with other industries in attracting the 
flow of saving, and in the placement of 
its funds. Its competitive position in 
these markets can be expected to fluc- 
tuate with the quality of the services it 
offers. But it is the outlook for the 
growth of the American economy over 
the next ten years which provides the 
basic measure of the market in which 
insurance companies will be competing. 


Historic Perspective of Current 
Economy 

I propose to examine this future mar- 
ket in two ways: first, by placing our 
current economic position in historic 
perspective; and, secondly, by exploring 
some fundamental trends of the past 
few years that seem destined to play an 
important role in shaping our economic 
future. 

In the decade immediately prior to 
World War II, the United States under- 
went a violent shock to its traditional 
growth pattern. The most notable fea- 
ture of the deep and almost uninter- 
rupted depression of the Thirties was 


its extremely low level of saving and 
new investment. Annual outlays for pri- 
vate construction, and new productive 
equipment, in the years 1932 to 1939, 
averaged only 8% of total national out- 
put. This compared with about 14% in- 
vested in capital goods during the Twen- 
ties. Actually, the rate of new invest- 
ment was so low that it fell short of the 
rate at which we were using up our pro- 
ductive facilities by a substantial amount. 
In the same years, personal saving was 
also at extremely low levels. 

Throughout that dismal decade our 
economy not only produced much less 
than its economic potential, but even 
more in point, it consumed more than 
it produced. As a result, our real wealth 
diminished over the decade for the first 
time in our history. The failure of the 
system to reinvest any appreciable part 
of its output lent support to the thesis 
that the American economy had rei iched 
a stage of “economic maturity.” This 
thesis gained some further spurious cor- 
roboration from the fact that the net in- 
crease in U. S. population was also de- 
clining. 

During the last 15 years, the idea of 
“economic maturity” has been obliter- 
ated with a vengeance. And yet through- 
out most of this period the administra- 
tion that took office during the depths 
of the depression never freed itself en- 
tirely from its belief that the private 
economy, if left alone, would promptly 
destroy itself in a gale of inflation, or 
collapse into economic stagnancy. 


Great Growth of Our Business System 
Since 1939 


The astonishing growth of the U. S. 
business system since 1939 can be de- 
scribed in many colorful ways—by the 
10 million tons of added steel capacity, 
the 30 million people added to our popu- 
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divided into three meaningful parts. 
From 1939 to 1945, the saving rate of 
the American consumer was progres- 
sively forced to extremely high levels 
by the combination of scarce goods, 
consumer controls, and voluntary re- 
straints. This swollen flow of savings 
reflected the growing reliance on deficits 
to finance the war production itself. 
While saving and investment of the 
total economy was very high, the in- 
vestment was represented, mainly, al- 
though not entirely, by nonproductive 
military assets. In fact, the rate of pri- 
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lation, or the development of dozens of 
vigorous new industries and markets. 
The most general, although perhaps the 
least colorful way is to say that through- 
out most of this period the system has 
saved and invested at an extraordinarily 
high rate—it has plowed back a large 
part of its output. Life insurance com- 
panies alone added about $25 billion to 
their investments in the nation’s busi- 
ness and industry. That dollar figure is 
about equal to total national outlays for 
new productive equipment in the years 
1932-1939. 

This period of rapid growth can be 


vate investment in productive assets was 
seriously retarded by the same combina- 
tion of scarcities which inflated the sav- 
ing rate in the consumer sector. During 
this period, business was actually able 
to invest only a fraction of its gross re- 
tained earnings, and its stock of equip- 
ment again declined. Thus to the attri- 
tion of the Thirties was added the fur- 
ther drain of war. At the end of the 
war, the stock of productive equipment 
available to the nation’s business was 
significantly less than in 1929, although 
our population was 15% greater 

In the immediate postwar years—from 


1946 to 1949—this wartime distortion of 
normal saving and investment patterns 
began to unwind. The increasing avail- 
ability of tools and materials permitted 
business to invest at a rapidly rising 
rate; at the same time, it permitted con- 
sumers to increase their spending, and 
this resulted in a marked reduction in 
their saving. In 1948 and 1949, the rate 
of business investment in new structures 
and equipment was five times its war- 
time level, while the rate of government 
investment in war assets dwindled al- 
most to zero. These were years of 
transition, as the investment function 
suddenly relinquished by the defense 
agencies of government was gradually 
assumed by business. 


Vigorous New Upward Trend of U. S. 
Capital Resources 


For a brief period in 1950, 1951 and 
1952, supply stringencies arising from 
the new defense program reimposed 
some of the wartime distortions, but on 
a vastly smaller scale. Personal saving 
rose to high levels, reaching, in 1952, a 
volume more than twice its 1946-1949 
annual average. But this time the saving 
was far less forced in character, and 
more nearly an accurate reflection of 
consumer preferences. This more or less 
voluntary increase in personal saving 
permitted a very high level of business 
investment, despite the expansion of 
government demands. Without under- 
stating the impact of the Korean war 
on American business conditions, it can 
be said that in these years the American 
economy began to prove that the rising 
trend in investment and growth in 
earlier postwar years was not an acci- 
dent. It began to demonstrate that it 
could and would finance its own growth 
in the traditional way of a free econ- 
omy; by voluntarily withholding funds 
from consumption and channeling them 
quickly into private investment media. 

For the past two years—since the 
middle of 1952—evidence has been piling 
up anew that America’s capital resources 
are in a vigorous new uptrend. In the 
relatively free and comparatively normal 
market conditions which have prevailed 
since the middle of 1952, the American 
economy has exhibited, in high degree, 
the characteristics of a rapidly growing 
system. This has been true despite the 
fact that during the past two years 
business conditions have undergone a 
rapid cycle of boom and _ recession. 
Neither boom nor recession seems to 
have had a profound effect upon the rate 
of investment in productive fixed as- 
sets, or on the rate of personal saving. 

In addition to the bare historical facts 
related above, there is a wealth of cur- 
rent evidence that the American busi- 
ness system will, under normal condi- 
tions, continue to expand its base of 
capital resources, and that it should 
henceforth continue to grow even in 
the face of temporary recession. 


Development of New Products 


I refer, first, to the condition of Amer- 
ican business technology. It is abun- 
dantly clear that efforts to develop new 
products, both for consumers and for 
business, are now progressing more rap- 
idly than at any time in our history. 
Currently, government, business and 
educational institutions are spending 


(Continued on Page 148) 
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Billions of Life Insurance Dollars 


Work for 


Of Americans 


During the first half of the twentieth 
century the investment of life insurance 
funds has made a significant contribu- 
tion to the expansion of the American 
economy by making available to the in- 
dividual, to industry, and to government 
the accumulated savings of millions of 
people. The direct benefits to policy- 
holders resulting from such savings are 
measurable, of course, in dollars, but the 
indirect benefits to the entire population 
of our country can only be measured in 
the most general terms—higher living 
standards employment opportunities, 
national security. In making this great 
over-all contribution, life insurance in- 
vestment has demonstrated an amazing- 
ly high degree of flexibility, adjusting 
admirably to the changing needs of the 
economy. It is this adaptability that 
portends an even greater contribution to 
the expansion that lies ahead during the 
balance of the century. 

Growth of Life Insurance Funds 

At the beginning of the century, the 
total assets of all United States life in- 
surance companies were less than $2 
billion. Twenty-five years later the total 
had reached only about $13 billion and it 
was not until 1936 that the $25 billion 
mark was attained. Thereafter, with the 
stimulus of World War II and the post- 
7 ar expansion period, assets climbed 

harply to almost $79 billion at the end 
of 1953. There was, of course, a com- 
mensurate increase in funds requiring 
investment inasmuch as cash and non- 
investment assets have normally ac- 
counted for a comparatively small pro- 
portion of total assets throughout the 
53-year period. Table No. I compares 
the industry’s investments at December 


Millions 


By CuHartes W. Dow 
Senior Vice President and Chief Financial Officer 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 


31, 1953 with those at the end of the which shows the per cent of total assets 
years 1900 and 1943. It is of interest to invested by the major part of the indus- 
note here that the increase in invest- try in eight principal investment cate- 
ment funds during the last ten years gories at the end of the following years: 
has been roughly equal to the total ac- 1906 (earliest available); 1921 (the de- 
cumulation of investment funds by the pression year following World War : 
life insurz ince industry during its entire 1929 (the boom year of the twenties) ; 
existence prior thereto. 1940 (a normal year prior to World 


Table I 
Investments of all United States Life 
Insurance Companies* 


As of December 31 








1900 1943 1953 
Investments (millions of dollars) 
United States Government Securities.......... aes $12,537 $ 9,829 
COREE FRCHNSCE «Soo ko et ne ee 795 12,951 37,146 
MTA EN A reo ths eke ce ecee® 501 6,714 23,322 
Real wrestate: cso cs eae books ceed cee ates 158 1,352 2,020 
Tot TB GTS SIT T1 2 gee es Reba eee mp aniin ae Eines Matt kale 1,461 33,554 72,317 
Cash, Policy Loans ® Other Assets. 235. . sccschvaws 281 4,212 6,216 
AMUN) FRBOUES. 6.06 banchca nop soba wasd Ro ay eiicuewuee $ 1,742 $37,766 $78,533 








* Compiled by the Institute of Life Insurance. 


Investment of Life Insurance Funds War II); 1946 (the postwar adjustment 

The types of investment in which life year); and 1953. 
insurance funds have been placed have . bn 
been determined primarily ep Available Investment Opportunities 
Available investment opportunities. The great 
State insurance laws. 
Contemporary investment fashions. 
This is best illustrated by Table II 


importance of “available 
investment opportunities” is well dem- 
onstrated by reference to Table II. In 
the early part of the century, the Fed- 


Why 


Table II 


Investments of 49 United States Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies * 








Per Cent of Total Assets 














Investments 
United Industrial Residential, Other Assets 
States Other and Miscel- Public Commercial & ; Cash & 
Government Government laneous Utility Railroad Farm Industriel Real Policy Other 
Dec. 31 Securities Securities Securities Securities Securities Mortgages Mortgages Estate Loans Assets 
1906 0.1% 6.7% 3.7% 4.7% 35.0% 9.2% 19.1% 5.5% 8.8% 72h 
1921 10.7 8.3 1.4 2.9 23.0 17.7 16.6 2.0 13.0 Ae 
1929 2.0 5.9 2.6 9.1 17.8 12.0 29.9 21 13.4 52 
1940 19.4 8.3 6.3 14.9 10.6 2.8 16.0 6.5 9.8 54 
1946 45.8 4.0 8.8 12.4 6.3 1.5 12.3 1.5 3.9 3.5 
1953 2.4 2.8 23.6 18.0 5.1 2.4 25.6 2.6 3.6 3.9 


* Compiled by the Life Insurance Association of America for 49 companies 
whose assets represented 87.4% in 1953 and higher percentages in prior 
years of total assets of all United States companies. 


Significant Contribution to the Expansion 
of the American Economy Made by 
[Investment of Life Insurance Funds 


eral debt was only slightly over $1 bil- 
lion and, by way of comparison, was 
equal to about half of the total assets 
of all United States life companies. 
With ample and more attractive oppor- 
tunities available elsewhere, there was 
no need to invest in United States 
Government _ securities. Accordingly, 
only a limited amount of funds was 
invested in such securities until 1918 
when the rapid expansion in Federal 
debt to finance World War I resulted 
in a heavy supply of obligations attrac- 
tive for life insurance funds. 

As the Federal debt contracted during 
the twenties and the high level of busi- 
ness activity created a demand for funds 
by individuals and industry, holdings 
of United States Government securities 
declined sharply until 1933 when the 
anti-depression measures of the Federal 
Government initiated a rise in the Fed- 
eral debt at a pace substantially greater 
than the increase in life companies’ 
assets. 

3y 1940 the debt had risen to $48 
billion (the industry’s assets totaled $31 
billion in that year) and provided the 
major single outlet for insurance funds. 
This trend was accelerated during World 
War II with ownership of Federal ob- 
ligations rising in 1945 to a peak of 
about 46% of total assets. Subsequent- 
ly, although the supply of U.S. Govern- 
ment securities has increased some- 
what, insurance company holdings have 
dropped as other opportunities became 
available with the economy’s expansion 
in the post-war period. 

The growth of the manufacturing 
and public utility industries and the 
increasing supply of their securities 
available for life insurance investment, 
the relative decline in the supply of 
railroad securities as the industry ap- 
proached maturity and of farm mort- 
gages as improving farm income en- 
abled farmers to reduce debts and the 
fluctuating supply of residential, com- 
mercial and industrial mortgages result- 
ing from movements of the building 
cycle are all reflected in insurance com- 
pany investments of the past 50 years. 


State Regulation 


The influence of state regulation on 
types of life insurance investment is 
somewhat less clear. In general, such 
regulation has not been restrictive since 
the industry has been able to adjust 
its investment portfolio to the demands 
of the market over both the short- and 
long-term as indicated by the wide fluc- 
tuations between tvpes and even within 
types as will be discussed later. The 
principal restrictions which may have 
limited the free investment of insurance 
funds are those on the purchase of com- 
mon stocks and of real estate. How- 
ever, these restrictions, particularly as 
liberalized in recent years, most likely 
have been no more confining than those 
that would have been self-imposed bv 
the industry following the precepts of 
sound investment policy. 


Investment Fashions 
The factor of “contemporary invest- 
ment fashions” is likewise a difficult one 


to evaluate. There is little doubt that 
the declining investment popularity of 
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railroad securities and the rising popu- 
larity of industrial and public utility se- 
curities evident for many years has in- 
fluenced to some extent the proportion 
of insurance funds placed in these three 
classes of investment. Particularly with- 
in classes, the play of this factor is of 
importance since the demand for securi- 
ties of a certain industry or for mort- 
zages on real estate of a certain type or 
in a certain area has undoubtedly been 
affected by contemporary investment 
thinking. 
Contribution to the American Economy 
The magnitude and direction of life 
insurance investments have been dis- 
cussed briefly for the purpose of provid- 
ing a backdrop for presentation of the 
very real contributions which such in- 
vestments have made and will continue 
to make toward the expansion of our 
dynamic economy. To simplify this pre- 
sentation, discussion will be divided into 
eight parts, representing the eight _ma- 
jor investment categories listed in Table 
If on Page 16 
National Welfare and Defense 
The contribution made to the economy 
through investment of life insurance 
funds in securities issued by the United 
States Government requires no elabora- 
tion here. In both World Wars the 
splendid participation of the industry 
in financing the equipping and opera- 
tions of our military forces is a matter 
of record. Additionally, the use of real 
savings for this purpose helped materi- 
ally to minimize the inflation caused 
by wartime conditions. It is impossible 
to predict, of course, the form that any 
future war might take but there is no 
doubt that the industry stands ready to 
employ its tremendous economic strength 
in the defense of our country. 
Schools and Highways 
This category includes securities is- 
sued by states, counties, municipalities 
and local governmental agencies in the 
United States, by the Canadian Govern- 
ment and its political subdivisions and 
by other foreign governments and their 
political subdivisions. The two latter 
groups are of no significance in this 
discussion although it should be noted 
that for many years Canadian securities 
have accounted for roughly 2% of op 
assets of the 49 companies included i 
Table II while other foreign cacniiies 
have been of negligible importance ex- 
cept in the early part of the century. 
The character and position of securi- 
ties of domestic local governments have 
undergone three important changes dur- 
ing the past 50 years. In the period 
up to the beginning of World War II, 
investment funds went rather heavily 
into municipal obligations created to 
finance schools, water plants, sewers, 
local roads and other facilities required 
by local governments and thus made 
contributions at the community level. 
The War, however, not only contracted 
the available supply of new municipal 
securities since severe building restric- 
tions prevented construction of public 
facilities but also a sharp rise in Fed- 
eral income tax rates, thereby reducing 
yields on tax-exempt municipal securi- 
ties to a point where they became rela- 
tively unattractive for investment of 
insurance funds. Following the removal 
of building controls, municipal construc- 
tion resumed and municipal debt ex- 
panded but yields remained relatively 
low with the result that securities of lo- 
cal governments now account for only 
slightly over 1% of total assets as com- 
pared with 5% to 6% in the prewar 
period. 
Highway Developments 


In recent years a development of 
tremendous importance from the stand- 
point of life insurance investment has 
been the expansion of toll turnpikes 
stimulated by congested highway condi- 
tions as the number of motor vehicles 
increased from 31 million in 1945 to 56 
million in 1953. Certain existing toll 
roads, such as that in Pennsylvania, 
pointed the way to the design and 
financing methods which would make 
construction of adequate facilities pos- 
sible. 

Beginning with the Western Exten- 





Career of 


CHARLES W. Dow 


Chief Financial Officer of Equitable Life Assurance Society 


Had Early Training in Engineering and 


Charles W. Dow, senior vice president 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
and its chief financial officer, occupies 
one of the most important posts in life 
insurance. Under his supervision, the 
Society invested during 1953 policyholder 
funds amounting to $892,000,000. In 1954 
these new investments will exceed a 
billion dollars annually. 

These funds, and those invested by 
the entire life insurance business, pro- 
vide one of the principal sources of 
funds to meet the capital requirements 
of American enterprise. Among all com- 
panies, the Equitable has played a nota- 
ble role in helping to build the national 
economy to its present strong and 
healthy position. 

Mr. Dow received his early training 
in the engineering and public utility 
fields. By the time he joined the Equi- 
table in 1935, he had acquired a great 
deal of familiarity with the operations 
of large private enterprise in the indus- 
trial world of America. 


Majored in Mechanical Engineering 
at College 


Born in Marion, Iowa, near Cedar 
Rapids, Mr. Dow was captain of his 
school’s football team and valedictorian 
of his class. He participated in track 
and tennis as well as in dramatics and 
worked on student publications. He en- 
tered Iowa State College at Ames in 
1925 and there received his Bachelor of 
Science degree in mechanical engi- 
neering. A leader in campus activities 
throughout his college years, “Chuck” 
Dow was editor of the college yearbook, 
a member of the engineering honor 
society, Tau Beta Pi, and of Alpha Tau 
Omega fraternity. 

Despite the fact that he earned ap- 
proximately 25% of his college expenses 
himself, Mr. Dow also found time to 
take part in college athletics and was 
an advanced R.O.T.C. student. He was 
elected one of three senior men desig- 
nated as “representative” of the 1929 
class and as a climax to his senior year, 
he was elected to Cardinal Key, honorary 
organization for top students in all- 
around ability and performance. 


Learned About Public Utilities the 
Hard Way 


His first job was with the Public 
Service Company of Denver, which at 
the time was an affiliate of Cities Service 
Company of New York. Called a “cadet 
engineer,” Mr. Dow learned about public 
utilities the hard way. He installed gas 
ranges, helped to build generating sta- 
tions and sub-stations and was a mem- 





sion of the Pennsylvania Turnpike in 
1949, other state toll highway projects 
followed rapidly in New Jersey, Okla- 
homa, Colorado, West Virginia, Ohio. 
Indiana, Massachusetts, New York and 
Kentucky. Bonds were issued to finance 
these undertakings in the total amount 
of $2 billion and were purchased in 
substantial quantities by the life insur- 
ance companies. Both the individual 
citizen and American industry will bene- 
fit materially through the safer, more 


(Continued on Page 140) 


Public Utility Fields 


ber of a crew of workmen who dug 
ditches, climbed poles and had corre- 
sponding duties. The work had its ele- 
ment of danger, too. One day while 
perched on a pole in downtown Denver, 
he lost his balance and was_ nearly 
electrocuted by a line through which 
was flowing a 220-volt current. It was 
such a narrow escape that he still shivers 
when he recalls it. 

From Denver, Mr. Dow was. trans- 
ferred to the main headquarters of 
Cities Service Company in New York. 
His first assignment with this large 
company was as a budget engineer. In 
that work he learned about the nation’s 
raw material resources and how they are 
processed. It was training which proved 
of great value in his later career. 


Joins Equitable Society 

Mr. Dow resigned from Cities Service 
in the depth of the depression of the 
’30’s. He looked about and saw a good 
career opportunity at the Equitable 
which he joined as an industrial engineer 
in the Securities Investment Department. 
Next, he became manager of the 
Society’s industrial securities and quickly 
learned how to run this part of the 
Equitable’s far-flung investment opera- 
tions. 

This was about the time when private 
financing of industry began to flourish. 
The education which came to men en- 
gaged in private industrial financing was 
of great value in subsequent years. They 
were forced to learn about an indefinite 
number of mineral, manufacturing, 
financing and merch: indising undertak- 
ings. With the benefit of his engineering 
background, Mr. Dow acquired a broad 
understanding of the American business 
machine. 

The technical phase of this work, how- 
ever, is but a part of the story. Financial 
executives in life insurance companies 
must become skilled negotiators to deal 
with the biggest business executives of 
the country. As a school for the develop- 
ment of executive skills, this training 
cannot be easily surpassed. 

Mr. Dow was elected a second vice 
president of the Society in February, 
1949 and a vice president in February, 
1951. President Ray D. Murphy advanced 
him to senior vice president last year 
with supervision of these departments : 
securities investment, city mortgage, city 
real estate, farm mortgage, treasurer’s 
and counsel-investment. This year he 
was elected a director of the Equitable. 

That Mr. Dow would make his mark 
in the world seems to have been fore- 
seen in 1929. His closest friend at Iowa 
State College was Henry M. Black, now 
head of the department of mechanical 
engineering there. Mr. Black said to The 
Gold Book: “The class was born in a 
depression period. The world was in a 
turmoil created by situations of which 
its members had known little in boy- 
hood. It was a struggle to hang on to 
our first jobs from 1929 through 1935. 
Those of us who were young and eager 
in 1929 received a certain seasoning in 
the next five years. 

“However, a number of our classmates, 
those who were most outstanding in 
school, have achieved notable success in 
the engineering and business world, and 





Fabian Bachrach 
DOW 


CHARLES W. 


Chuck Dow was among the leaders then 
as he is now.” 

Asked by The Gold Book for an esti- 
mate of Mr. Dow, President B. S 
Watson of Cities Service Co. made 
this observation: “His advancement to 
senior vice ‘president and director of one 
of America’s largest insurance companies 
has been an inspiration to watch. The 
millions of people who, in some degree, 
have entrusted their savings to his care, 
may be sure they are in competent hands.” 

One of the officers of the Equitable 
said to the writer of this article: “In 
all large institutions, there is recognition 
of the tendency of men who are special- 
ists to lean toward their own particular 
field. That did not happen in the case 
of Mr. Dow. He has the ability to main- 
tain an impartial perspective of the 
attractions and pitfalls in all of the 
various classes of investment and of 
individual investments. This does much 
to maintain the morale and enthusiasm 
of the specialists in the various fields. 

“One of his assets is the ability and 
willingness to listen. The man inside or 
outside the Society has the opportunity 
to tell his full story. Courtesy and 
friendly attention have also impressed 
those asking for his judgment or having 
other relations with him. It all ‘figures 
importantly in getting those who are 
offering desirable investments to come 
to a given institution.’ 


His Family 


Mr. and Mrs. Dow live in Huntington, 
Long Island. She was Patricia Farrar. 
They have four adopted children, 
Michael, 14; Melinda, 11; John, 10; and 
Susan, 8. All of them attend public 
school in Huntington, are fine swimmers 
and, with the exception of the voungest, 
all play golf, tennis, ride horseback i 
like being on the water. Mr. Dow be- 
longs to the Manhasset Bay Yacht Club 
and his favorite recreation is being on 
the bay in his sail boat. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 


In A FREE SOCIETY 


By Reruarp A. Honaus 


Vice President and Chief Actuary, Metropolitan Life 


We Americans adhere to the philoso- 
phy that the individual, by his very 
nature, is a free being. For us the demo- 
cratic form of society is a community of 
free people banded together in the 
spirit of mutual respect and _ self-dis- 
cipline. We have faith in the ability of 
the common man, together with his fel- 
low-citizens, to direct and mold the 
future of his country. But we know—the 
impacts of war and defense have brought 
it home to us more clearly than before— 
that with freedom and power go re- 
sponsibility, and much is expected of the 
individual if he is to be worthy of the 
rights with which he is born. 


Main Definite Obligations of the 
Individual 


We recognize that definite obligations 
rest on the individual in at least three 
directions— 


(1) to himself and his family, 
(2) to those for whom and with 
whom he works, and 
_ (3) to society as represented by his 
fellow-citizens and himself, and the 
agencies they have set up for their 
common good. 


We know that in the forefront of these 
obligations is the provision of a measure 
of protection against loss of earnings 
due to death, old-age and disability and 
unemployment. As a people we have ac- 
cepted the challenge in each of the fore- 
going three directions by the develop- 
ment over the years of three different 
classes of “insurance.” 

The first of these, 
is individual insurance—protection the 
individual secures for himself and _ his 
family; the second, a variety of em- 
ploye benefit plans, of which Group in- 
surance is an outst: inding American con- 
tribution; and the third, social security— 
designed for the well-being of our _fel- 
low-citizens in times of adversity. Each 
has a special function to perform and 
need not, and should not, compete with 


in order of time, 


or overlap the others. When soundly 
conceived, each should in fact derive 
mutual support from the others and 


perform its role better because of their 
existence. Properly integrated, they may 
be pictured as a three- legged stool af- 
fording firm and well-rounded support 
for the citizen. 

It is recognized, of course, that there 
are other approaches to the problem of 
loss of income protection and there is 
no thought of belittling them. However, 
America more than most other nations 
has come to appreciate and to cultiv ate 
the special merits of the “insurance” ap- 
proach. While this article deals primarily 
with that branch of social security often 
referred to as “social insurance,” it is 
essential in understanding that area to 
keep in mind the roles of individual and 
Group insurance. 


Individual Insurance 


The success of democratic processes 
depends largely on the extent to which 
the individual assumes his responsibilities 
as a citizen and as a family man. Among 
the responsibilities he naturally feels 
most keenly are those that concern the 
security and welfare of those dependent 


upon him. He will wish to set his own 
level of protection, and individual in- 
surance programs give him the oppor- 
tunity to do so. Indeed, individual in- 
surance is an institution essential to and 
characteristic of that innate spirit of 
self-reliance which traditionally is and 
must continue to be an American trait. 
The very large volume in force expresses 
more eloquently than words the real 
value of this insurance to our people. 


Group Insurance 


Group insurance is historically a much 
better later development than individual 
insurance. The idea may be traced to 
the more or less natural feeling of re- 
sponsibility on the part of the employes 
in an organization and their employer 
for the welfare of the individual worker 
and his family in times of stress. 

Various types of employe benefit 
plans, aiming to give a definite measure 
of protection in a manner suited to pre- 





industrial relations, but also that faith 
and confidence in the existing order on 
which the democratic spirit relies and 
thrives. 

Social “Insurance” 


In this country this is the newest of 
the three types of “insurance” to which 
we have referred. Without proper pre- 
ventive safeguards against loss of in- 
come, the individual is naturally exposed 
to certain economic risks which may 
take such large tolls in terms of human 
and financial values as to warrant the 
description of “social hazards.” For a 
social hazard that lends itself to treat- 
ment along social “insurance” lines, that 
approach generally aims to fulfill in a 
more orderly and systematic manner, 
better adapted to the existing social and 
economic environment, a responsibility 
society had in the past largely assumed 
through other channels. 

Though differing in important respects 














Reinhard A. Hohaus 


Mr. Hohaus, past president of the old American Institute of Actuaries and who 


joined the actuarial division of the Metropolitan Life in 1921, 


has held a number of 


important assignments given him by New York State and the F ‘ederal government. 
In the pension field he has been chairman of the State Commission on Pensions; 
was a@ member of the State Comptroller's Committee on Social Security and related 


pension problems; 


and from time to time has acted as 


“consultant,” either formally 


or informally, to State agencies and New York City itself in reference to the retirement 


ystem for Civil Service employes. 


In connection with the New York State Disability Benefits law, he was one of the 


“architects” 
enacted in 1949, 
Jamuteace asked him to organize 


under the leadership of Commissioner Mary Donlon in drafting the law 
After the law was enacted, the New York State Superintendent of 
“All-Industry”’ committees for cooperation by these 
committees with the New York State Department. 


He was a member of the Disability 


Benefits Advisory Committee of Workmen’s Compensation Board’s chairman. 
In New York State Unemployment Insurance he was informal technical adviser to 


legislative committee in drafting Hughes-Brees Act of 1951. 


Also, he was chairman of 


panel to appraise work of Research and Statistics Bureau of Division of Placement 


and Unemployment Insurance. 
Thomas L. Evans about five years ago.) 

For the U. S. Governsnent Mr. 
appointed in 1953 by Oveta Culp Hobby, 


(This was part of over-all survey of Division headed by 


Hohaus was chairman of group of consultants 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 


to study and make recommendations for extension of Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance 


to additional groups of current workers. 
by the President and many of them are 
which were made this year. 


From time to time he served as advisor, cither 


Federal departments and agencies. 
Mr. Hohaus was educated at St. 
for Teachers. 








serve the beneficiaries’ self-respect and 
dignity, were therefore developed. In 
some cases those plans were initiated and 
operated solely by the employer, in oth- 
ers by the employ es, and in still others 


by joint action of employer and em- 
ployes, who shared the cost between 
them. 

Recent years have seen a great ex- 


pansion of soundly conceived and op- 
erated plans. They have expanded both 
in the scope of benefits provided and 
in the number of employes covered, and 
we may expect this to continue. By pro- 
viding a measure of security on a basis 
designed to preserve or bolster the 
dignity of the individual employe, such 
plans have indeed become an important 
element in maintaining not only good 


The recommendations were 
included in the Social Security amendments 


sent to Congress 


formally or inforsnally, to various 


Yohn’s College and New York State College 











from individual and Group insurance, so- 
cial security has borrowed the name 
“insurance” from them because of cer- 
tain important broad resemblances. It 
provides benefits payable upon the ful- 
fillment of specified conditions, which do 
not, however, include subjection to a 
test of means. This permits the bene- 
ficiary to accept them without any sense 
of incurring the stigma of charity, es- 
pecially if a specific “consideration” in 
the form of contributions or ear-marked 
taxation has been required of him. 
Must Understand Limitations of 
Contributing Principals 
Important, however, as the contribu- 
tory principle may be, its limitations 
should be clearly understood. It should 























































































REINHARD A. HOHAUS 


not mislead a contributor into misap- 
prehending the social nature of the plan 
and the financial realities behind it. It 
should not, for example, lead him into 
feeling that he has paid in full for a 
protection to which actually his contri- 
bution may be only nominal, or into 
thinking that larger benefits are in or- 
der because funds are on hand, the na- 
ture and purpose of which he does not 
comprehend. 

The fundamental objective of social 
security, it may be repeated, is to serve 
society and its constituent individuals. 
By providing for as large a proportion 
of its citizens as is practicable a meas- 
ure of economic security on a self- 
respecting basis, the government may be 
relieved of a potentially serious burden 
of dependency. For benefit levels of 
protection to be “socially adequate” for 
this purpose, a major factor in deter- 
mining them would be the probable 
minimum requirements to keep the fam- 
ily from becoming public charges. This 
in turn suggests that consideration be 
given to variation in the amount of 
benefits by the number of dependents of 
the insured. However, while that basis 
has wide acceptance for “lifetime” risks, 
its appropriateness for “temporary” risks 
may be a controversial question. 

Under such a philosophy the level of 
protection, and the formula for arriv- 
ing at it, are usually quite different from 
what is appropriate to either individual 
or Group insurance. By reason of its 
“social adequacy” objective and _ its 
compulsory character, social “insurance” 
cannot and need not pursue “individual 
equity” in the sense of a mathematical 
adjustment between the benefit and the 
risk as measured by an appropriate pre- 
mium—an adjustment which, in volun- 
tary insurance, must on the average ef- 
fect a long range equivalence between 
costs and charges, if insolvency is to be 
avoided. 

This does not imply, however, that all 
considerations of equity should be ex- 
cluded from a social security plan. 
Rather the point is that, of the two 
principles, adequacy takes first place. 
Entirely aside from the question of in- 
troducing a degree of equity for its 
own sake are other reasons that have 
been advanced for admitting it in some 
form. Among these are (a) that it acts 
as an incentive for the proper payment 
of the prescribed contributions; (b) that 
it automatically provides some measure 
of individualistic treatment on the basis 


(Continued on Page 63) 
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“ONE-STOP SHOPPING 


Remember, not so long ago when shopping for the family food supply was a week-end 
headache? First, there was a stop at the butcher’s, then the bakery, fruit stand, fish market 
and finally the grocery store. It was a time-consuming and inefficient merchandising system 
which has, to a large extent, been replaced by the modern super market. What a pleasant 
change—now a housewife can buy her complete food order under one roof, expecting and 


receiving fast and courteous service. 


Many brokers and surplus writers, too, are realizing the value of dealing with a “one- 
stop” insurance agency. They have found that the State Mutual office (they’re located from 
coast to coast and border to border) can handle their business—all of it—whether it’s ordi- 


nary, group or non-can sickness and accident. 


If you, too, are looking for extra-speedy and personalized service, we suggest you call 


or visit your nearest State Mutual agency listed below: 


LOUIS A. CERF, Jr. . . ... . . . . 90 John St., New York 38 
HAROLD COLE . ee ee ee ee 144 Montague St., Brooklyn 1 
TIMOTHY W. FOLEY .. . . . 370 Lexington Ave. New York 17 
FRED M. SELLING ............ 15 Park Row, New York 38 
NORMAN H. TARNOFF . 48 Mamaroneck Ave., White Plains, N. Y. 
WOOD and CLUTHE .... . . 744 Broad St., Newark 2, N. J. 
GERALD H. YOUNG, C.L.U. . . . . 225 Broadway, New York 7 


WOrth 4-3891 

MAin 5-2811 
MUrray Hill 3-4417 
COrtlandt 7-3564 
WHite Plains 9-0034 
MArket 4-3500 
BArclay 7-7700 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ointers From The Past— 





How Life Insurance Emerges 


Stronger After Every Economic Crisis 


Our nation today is in one of the 
great growth eras of its history. This is 
the basic fact. Eras of fundamental ex- 
pansion often encompass periods of tem- 
porary recession. Such periods of re- 
cessions warrant neither pessimism nor 
defeatism. Rather, they offer opportuni- 
ties to cut costs and increase efficiency; 
to expand markets; in sum, to plan bold- 
ly and to make profitable investments. 
Given the present facts of our national 
growth, it should take but little imagina- 
tion to visualize boundless possibilities 
in the future. The basic long-term trend 
is upward. Starting with that fact, how 
can a quick glance at the past help us 
face today’s problems with wisdom and 
enthusiasm ? 

Let us turn back the clock just one 
hundred years to 1854. Historically, one 
of the outstanding events of that year 
for the rapidly-expanding American na- 
tion was Commodore Perry’s second 
visit to Japan resulting in the opening 
up of that country to western com- 
merce. The front page of the New York 
Daily Times for June 13, 1854, gave a 
detailed account of Perry’s visit. Be- 
neath the headline “Japan Opened” it 
stated that the Commodore had _ suc- 
ceeded in the objects of his mission “in 
a manner that will confer honor on his 
country and enduring fame on himself 

. he has peacefully and amicably 
opened it (Japan) to the intercourse of 
his countrymen, without firing a shot or 
using an angry word.” 

That was only 100 years ago, and yet, 
in that year of enterprise, the whole 
concept of life insurance as we now 
know it was then barely emerging in 
the United States. There were just 16 
now-existent United States life compa- 
nies then chartered; a typical company 
of that era issued two types of policy 
contract—life and term; and we know 
that the American people bought far 
less life insurance during that entire 
year than they now buy in a single day. 

Jumping ahead a few years, we find 
that the lead article in The New York 
Times for Black Friday, September 19, 
1873, concerned the panic, fear and ex- 
citement in Wall Street. “Everything 
went down,” the newspaper reported, 
“and although at times desperate re- 
sistance was offered by the Vanderbilt 
brokers, no substantial check was given 
to the decline, and the bears had every- 


By Byron K. EL.iotr 
Executive Vice President, John Hancock Mutual Life 


thing their own way. ... Some of the 
men who were ruined swore, some of 
them wept, some went of the street 
without saying a word...” 

Yet, despite the cataclysmic debacle in 
Wall Street, the United States life com- 
panies in 1873 had increased in number 
(34 by then chartered are still in busi- 
ness); had steadily improved the cover- 
age offered the public; and, at that 
year’s end, had written more than five 
times as much life insurance protection 
as they had a decade earlier. 


Sustained Record of Steady Growth 


Naturally, to a certain degree through 
the years, the life insurance industry has 
been temporarily affected by periods of 
recession. Yet, if we start with these 
earlier years and look at our industry 
through the decades—through expansion 
eras and through days of panic—we find 
our efforts to anticipate the changing 
needs of the public have resulted in a 
sustained record of sound growth and 
steadily increased assets (during the last 
15 years the assets of the United States 
life companies increased at the rate of 
$1 billion per year). 

Now perhaps the magnitude of any 
figures on our industry as a whole is 
such that it seems to dwarf individual 
effort. If so, let us remember the story 
of Ernie Pyle, great war correspondent 
of World War II, and how he reported 
the war. He believed that the war should 
be reported as the G. I. saw it—100 yards 
each side of him. So, when we appraise 
the progress of life insurance as an 
institution there are two ways to do it. 
One way is to measure it in terms of 
the individual experience of each agent. 
The other is to measure it in terms of 
the entire front. Let us focus for a 
moment on the story of 100 yards. 

Not only has the institution of life in- 
surance and its financial assets expanded 
with the growth of the country but so 
also has there been a steadily-expanding 
opportunity for the life insurance agents 
who guide the American people in the 
purchase of protection for their families. 
This important fact can be highlighted 
by the following statement: 


A 100% Increase in Life Insurance 
Production 


From 1945 through 1953, full-time 
agents increased in number by more than 


BYRON K. ELLIOTT 


one-third. In the same period of time 
life insurance purchases in the United 
States increased by more than 100%. 

This is a magnificent record. We need 
to remind ourselves, however, that it is 
not so good that it rules out the likeli- 
hood of even greater accomplishment in 
the years ahead. Reflect, for a moment, 
on a news item recently given promi- 
nence in several publications. The Ameri- 
can people have been paying to pro- 
fessional gamblers more than twice as 
much as they have been paying for life 
insurance protection. How can anyone 
who is aware of such a startling condi- 
tion not feel a challenge to redress the 
balance? And in accepting this challenge 
we can happily realize that it carries 
with it great opportunities for each of 
us as individuals. 

We are all familiar with the recent 
advertising campaign sponsored by the 
Institute of Life Insurance and featuring 
the central theme “How America is 
Changing.” The manner in which these 
changes promise future opportunities for 
those of us in the life insurance in- 
dustry may be quickly grasped by con- 
sidering just the headlines from a few 
of the Institute’s advertisements. “Big 
families are back in style... . Today 
55% more students are in college than 
in 1940.... More Americans own homes 
today than pay rent. . . . Now, more 





married women than single women have 


jobs. . . . Today a larger proportion of 
our population is married than ever be- 
fore. .. . Now there are four times as 


many Americans over 65 as in 1900.” 

We can find a pattern for the plans 
and methods that will help us meet the 
challenge of the future not only by 
glancing at the record of the past but 
also by being keenly aware of present 
signposts. 











Judge Byron K. Elliott 


One of the most distinguished fig- 
ures in life insurance Mr. Elliott 
entered public life at an early age 
and was elected assistant attorney 
general in Indiana and later became 
a justice of the Indianapolis Superior 
Court. He is a graduate of Indiana 
University and Harvard Law School 
getting his LL.B. degree in the Law 
School in 1923. 

Judge Elliott’s brilliant career in 
Indiana attracted the attention of 
the executive committee of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention who offered him 
the post of manager and general 
counsel of ALC. In 1934 he left ALC 
to join John Hancock, becoming gen- 
eral counsel in 1936, succeeding the 
late Guy W. Cox to that office when 
Mr. Cox became the Hancock’s presi- 
dent. Judge Elliott was elected a vice 
president the following year and a 
director of the company in 1945. He 
is a veteran of World War I. 

_Mr. Elliott is a member of a family 
of jurists, both his father and grand- 
father having distinguished them- 
selves as the authors of trextises on 
the law of railroads and contracts. 
His grandfather served as chief jus- 
tice of Indiana Supreme Court for 
12 years. 
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Must Recognize Significant New 
Signposts 
We began by emphasizing that our 
nation today is in one of the great 
growth eras of its history. We can close 
with an_ oft-quoted observation by 
Fenton Turck: 

“Once in a great while the tempo of 
progress quickens, a society explodes in 
a flood of new ideas, new tastes, new 
standards. A fresh and exciting age 
emerges, marked by changed attitudes, 
changed customs, changed goals—and 
alive with expanded opportunities for 
those who first recognize the new sign- 
posts.” 
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Life Insurance Agency Management Association 


America could not have become the world leader 


in industry, business and commerce unless its prod- 
ucts were accepted and adopted through the medium 
of salesmanship. It is by salesmanship that the 
products become better known as well as distributed. 
In no field of this country’s business activities have 
salesmen developed more skill, or ingenuity, shown 
greater energy, than in life insurance which in itself 


is a main bulwark of business. 


As the business of life insurance expanded and 
also grew in idealism and sense of responsibility the 
demand for greater scientific, realistic and economical 


operation became manifest. 


In the early ’20’s this resulted in the formation 
of a new organization — the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau — now known as Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association — for the purpose 
of constant study for improvement of sales manage- 
ment. The creators were 13 life insurance companies 
with John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., creator of the 
idea, as its manager. This post he continued to fill 
most ably until his death when he was succeeded by 
Charles J. Zimmerman, one of the most able men in 
life insurance. It was a remarkable innovation which 


has stimulated and improved agency management 


leadership in this country and Canada and tremen- 


dously advanced the cause of life insurance. 


This has been done through the keen observation 
of agency management offices in which thousands of 
calls have been made by LIAMA on general agencies, 
agency managers and managers of branch offices; 
dissemination of information about the best of their 
methods; consultation aimed to improve their activ- 
ities; operation of managerial schools; publication 
of numerous documents of great value to the produc- 
tion forces of America. That the business itself has 
widely approved the organization is demonstrated 
by its membership of 247 life companies at the 


present time. 


Thus, Life Insurance Agency Management Asso- 
ciation has played a paramount part in helping to 
elevate to its present high stature the field managerial 


operations in life insurance production. 


We take pleasure in recognizing this achievement 
and in extending our heartiest congratulations to 
Managing Director Zimmerman and his associates for 
what they have done and are doing in this broad field 


of territorial sales direction. 


THE HOOPER-HOLMES BUREAU, INC. 
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[INSURANCE MarkeET Outlook 


In (CANADA 


General 


Perhaps one of the most difficult 
things to do from time to time is give 
a mature and balanced appraisal of the 
future. In a period of expanding oppor- 
tunities, such as Canada has witnessed 
during the last decade, normal yard- 
sticks tend to disappear and estimates 
dealing with the short term outlook must 
be approached cautiously but with optim- 
ism. 

In assessing Canada’s economic future, 
we must be careful not to equate the 
American and Canadian determinants of 
business activity. If we were to do this, 
there would be a tendency to transplant 
the United States forecast more or less 
intact to the Canadian economy. AIl- 
though the influence of the United 
States must not be under-estimated there 
are elements in the Canadian economy 
which provide strength that do not seem 
to be found in the United States, at 
least to the same degree. 








John T. Bryden 


Mr. Bryden is a graduate of Victoria 
College, University of Toronto, class of 
’29 where he got the degree of Bachelor 
of Commerce. He is a keen student of 
world affairs, particularly in realm of 
finance and economics; is in demand as 
a lecturer, and has spoken before numer- 
ous student groups and associations of 
life insurance and financial people. 

In September, 1929, he joined the staff 
of North American Life, being appointed 
assistant treasurer in 1934, executive as- 
sistant in 1944, assistant general manager 
in 1946, and general manager in Decem- 
ber, 1950. 

In 1940 he was on loan to the Domin- 
ion Government preparing financial sta- 
tistics for submission to the 1941 Do- 
minion-Provincial Conference. 

Mr. Bryden’s activities cover a wide 
range. He is president of Citizens Re- 
search Institute of Canada; a director 
of Bureau of Municipal Rese: arch; past 
president of Toronto chapter, Society of 
Residential idee and is on execu- 
tive council, Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce. He is chairman, institutional ad- 
vertising committee of Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association and is a 
member of Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. He is on board of re- 
gents, Victoria University, and is presi- 
dent of Dominion Mortgage and Invest- 
ment Association. Mr. and Mrs. Bryden 
have three children. His hobbies are 
gardening and woodwork. 








I have repeatedly expressed my faith 
in Canada’s long term future which | 
feel is a decidedly rosy one. However, 
during the last year, expansionist forces 
have not been as strong and we seem 
to have been passing through a period 
of recession. Views differ widely as to 
its degree and penetration, but I feel that 
it is a natural result of several years of 
an almost continuous upsurge and that 
we are returning to the more normal ebb 
and flow of our economy. Along with 
every other business, life insurance sales 


By JouHn T. BrypEn 
Manager, North American Life, 


will be affected by the changing eco- 
nomic climate. Nevertheless, even in the 
present readjustment atmosphere, the 
outlook would seem to be good. 

Some Immediate Impacts on Insurance 


Sales Picture 


There are many trends and develop- 
ments which suggest that the future of 
life insurance in Canada (in both the 
short and long term view) is a bright 
one. Let’s take a look at those which 
are likely to have an immediate impact 
on our sales picture: 

Ve are having a steady increase in 
population. It has increased by more 
than 30% since 1941 which means that 
there are almost four million more peo- 
ple to feed, cloth and shelter. 

The general level of retail trade across 
the country has been holding up ex- 
tremely well during a period of some 
economic uncertainty. This would indi- 
cate a fairly high buying power despite 
some slowing down in employment. 

Although there has been a slight in- 
crease in unemployment the situation is 


Toronto 


now considerably firmer and there would 
seem to be no cause for alarm as the 
situation is developing in the current 
year. 

A high level of investment can be 
looked for in a young expanding coun- 
try even though the peaks of the last 
few years may not always necessarily be 
surpassed. 


The Increase in Population 


Insurance needs are greater than ever. 
There is the probability that more 
widows and more dependent children 
will have to be provided for longer. In 
the case of both men and women we will 
have larger numbers who will need in- 
come in their retirement years. 

During the first quarter of 1954 Can- 
ada’s population increased by 140,338. Of 
this, natural growth increased over 1953 
by about 17.1% and immigration by 
about 14%. As or March Ist the popu- 
lation was placed at 15,083,000 a gain 
of about 391,000 on the year, of which 
289,000 was natural and 102,000 repre- 
sented net immigration after allowing 





EDGEWATER BEACH WHotel 
CHICAGO 40 


"The Metropolitan Hote with 
the Country Club Atmosphere” 


Dining and dancing, 
lavish floor shows, 
minutes away Seine: Chica 


LOngbeach 1-6000 
A. M. SONNABEND 


President 








Plan your Winter vacation for Chicago, staying 
at the world-renowned EDGEWATER BEACH 
Hotel, home of the famed Marine Dining Room, the 
country’s outstanding hotel dining and showroom. 
with headliners starring in 
are a nightly feature. 
ago’s 
motor coaches operating on frequent, regular sched- 
ules. Your reservation will be given careful attention. 


Vice President and General Manager 


H. J. LA FRENERE 


Director of Sales 








Only 
“Loop” by our own 


Teletype: CG 2378 
PHIL J. WEBER 











Shelburne 
JOHN T. BRYDEN 


for apparent emigration of about 71,000. 
And, the figures continue to rise with 
their subsequent impact on consumer 
spending. 


Consumer Spending in Canada 


Apart from the influence of the pace 
of the United States economy consumer 
spending in Canada is one of the major 
unknown factors faced by all business 
men including those engaged in insur- 
ance. The trend is always difficult to 
predict. For example, one of the main 
supports of the economy during the first 
quarter of this year was the high level 
of consumer spending which was run- 
ning approximately 3% above the same 
period for 1953. For the latter part of 
this year it would appear that the in- 
creased employment evident since May 
will tend to increase incomes and there- 
fore spending. However, there is con- 
tinued slackness in secondary manufac- 
turing and a very sharp reduction in 
farm income which may tend to offset 
a continuous upward movement. On bal- 
ance, however, it can be expected that 
consumer spending generally will hold 
at the first quarter level which should 
have satisfactory results. 


Investment, Construction and Trading 


The capital investment and construc- 
tion picture is turning out as forecast 
earlier in the year which estimated an 
increase of about 3% over 1953. Mining 
and oil development show substantial 
gains. Trade, finance and commercial 
services are spending more than antici- 
pated and more than last year, but, on 
the other hand, manufacturing, while 
spending more than forecast earlier is 
still below last year. Some shifts have 
been evident from original planning but 
they have not affected the total amounts. 
For example, fewer hospitals will be 
built than were planned but there will 
be more building for trade and commer- 
cial services. 

Our trading position is another story 
and is not in as healthy a condition as 
many would like to see it. Export totals 
for the current year are nearly 5% lower 
than last year. Exports to Britain and 
the Commonwealth shave declined by 
about $19 million: to the United States 
and possessions they have fallen by $63 
million; to Latin American countries 
they are down about $1 million while 
shipments to continental Europe have 
fallen off by approximately $10 million. 
The drop in wheat exports naturally ac- 


(Continued on Page 66) 
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Congratulations! 


We take our hats off to our many broker-clients who have 
proved their ability to write a substantial volume of quality life 
insurance, thus further extending their facilities in servicing the 
public. 


Thanks for another increase in paid-for volume this year. 
We rededicate ourselves to helping you in every phase of life, 
non=-cancellable accident and health and group life services, thus 
enabling you to achieve even better results in 1955. 


We repeat our friendly invitation for you to visit us in 
our ENLARGED AND IMPROVED QUARTERS. A specially trained staff of 
experts will be happy to tell you about the EASY WAY to sell 
life, non-can. A. & H. and group coverages. 


The following complete and modern plans are available 
through you to meet the insurance needs of your general insurance 
clients. They are available—both participating and non- 
participating—in the Continental Assurance Company of which we 
are general agents. 


1. Life Expectancy 6. Renewable-Convertible 
. Term 


“ 
a 


2. Estate Booster : 
A 7. Retirement Income 


53. Home Guarantee-Mortgage 8. Term-Sub-Standard 


4, Family Income and Family 9, "Non-can" Disability 
Maintenance Riders (participating) 

5. Juvenile 10. Group and "Baby" Group 
The "how can we write it" attitude of our underwriters 

has salvaged many a good commission for the broker who would 

otherwise have been disappointed. Try us on your next LIFE 


or A. & H. Group line! 
Faithfully, 


Lloyd Vosseller, President > > John A. Meyer, Secretary 
Julius L. Ullman, Exec. Vice Pres. ly s, OCU Vargas Andrew L. Bumby, Treasurer 
Ernest A. Copeland, Vice Pres. r~@ ¢ ¢ of + a Arthur Borchert, Assistant Secretary 


Irving Schuck, Vice Pres. ESTABLISHED 1892 C. Russell Ebert, Assistant Secretary 
GeneRAL AGENTS ann UNDERWRITERS 
FIRE « BONDS « CASUALTY °¢ DISABILITY * MARINE ° LIFE 


75 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
“a friendly Office” 
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My Observations 





Of Seven Decades In 


By Freperick H. Ecker 
Honorary Chairman, Metropolitan Life 


The Gold Book has expressed an interest in my memories of more 
than 70 years in the life insurance business, all of which have been inter- 
esting to me, but whether or not they will be to others is up to the 


readers of The Gold Book to decide. 


This record begins in 1883 when I entered life insurance. I got into 
it the same way everybody else has. I simply applied for a job and got it. 


My many friends in the business— 
and a lot of people on the outside— 
know that my first job with the Metro- 
politan was as office boy, and at #4 a 
week. Because of what happened sub- 
sequently some folks have accused me 
of being the typical Horatio Alger hero 
who enters the business with a burning 
desire to become president of the com- 
pany. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. Actually, having worked a 
few months in a law office for $3 a week, 
$4, in the year 1883 was good Pay for 
a boy not yet 16, and, after all, was 
a 3314% increase. 


Sensed Importance of Being Interested 


in All His Jobs 


One thing I did have in common with 
the Horatio Alger heroes—I did want to 
get ahead and, in applying for the job, 
did say I would like to get a position 
where I would have a good chance for 
advancement. Strange as it may seem, 
my letter of application has turned up 
after 70 years! 

Fortunately, I had sense enough to 
know that if I wanted to earn more, 
I had to make myself more valuable to 
the company. To increase my value, 
I set out to learn what I could about 
the business. The more I learned, the 
more I became interested in insurance 
and everything about it. 

That, I think, is the reason for what- 
ever advancement I made. Everything 
about the business was interesting to 
me, and that interest has continued to 
this day. I have often been asked what 
makes one man successful and another 
a failure when both start even in a busi- 
ness. I believe that interest is the an- 
swer. No matter how much ambition 
and drive a man starts with, that drive 
is going to slow up and stop unless he 
is genuinely interested in everything 
pertaining to the business and, most im- 
portantly, thoroughly enjoys the work. 

I was very lucky. When I got started 
in the Metropolitan, it was a relatively 
young and small company. At the end 
of the preceding year, its assets were 
but $2 million; in fact, the company was 
scarcely known in the insurance field. 
It was possible for a beginner to learn 
something of the over-all ovesneions of 
the company in those days, unlike the 
present when the very size of most in- 
surance companies forces the beginner 
to specialize. Nowadays, it takes him 
many years to gain an understanding of 
the business as a whole. 


Had Wonderful Teachers at Company 


I had wonderful teachers in my efforts 
to learn. The size of the company was 
such that the top officers knew every- 
body by first name and could take time 
occasionally to talk and explain things, 
even to the office boy. 


Joseph Fairchild Knapp was president 
of the Metropolitan at that time and 
John Rogers Hegeman was vice- presi- 
dent. Mr. Knapp had the appearance of 
a patriarch, with a full set of whiskers, 
a clean-shaven upper lip, prominent fea- 
tures, and a full head of curly hair. But 
he was all business. An exacting boss, 
yet he had a pleasant, human way about 
him. As he went among us to look at 
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Mr. Ecker’s letter of application, 
written in 1883. 


what we were doing, he was free with 
both his compliments and his criticisms. 

Mr. Knapp was in his late 50’s, so we 
called him the “old man.” Goodness, 
I wonder what they call me! He was a 
man of courage and strong convictions. 
He showed that when he backed the 
future prospects of the Metropolitan 
with his own money. Then he inspired 
confidence in friends so that together 
they provided $500,000 of needed capital. 
That was a crucial period for the Metro- 
politan and it might have faded out al- 
together but for that contribution of 
capital funds. 


Determined to Learn Investments 


In my early years with the company 
I used to help Mr. Knapp cut coupons in 






Of 


the company’s bank vault. Of course, 
I knew nothing about securities at the 
time, but that was when I became inter- 
ested and determined to learn about in- 
vestments. However, I had been going 
to night school and, along with other 
studies, was taking a course in higher 
mathematics and accounting. The book- 
keeping division attracted me as a pro- 
gressive step and my request to be trans- 
ferred there was eventually approved. 
But then Mr. Knapp stepped in to veto 
the move. He was kind enough to tell 
me he had in mind plans for important 
developments and told me to wait. 

This action by Mr. Knapp was dis- 
appointing at the time, but it worked out 
all right after all. It was the circum- 
stance that in due course led to an ac- 
tivity I found keenly interesting and a 
delight in which to work. Gradually, 
taking years in time, this activity was 
to cover the whole field of life insurance 
investments. 

Beginning with mortgage loans, and 
made enjoyable because of keen interest, 
there followed years of study of real 
estate values, particularly in relation to 
the long-range view involving broad 
questions of trends, and the considera- 
tion of the many factors in determining 
sound values for our purpose, as com- 
pared with day-to-day appraisals. 

Became a Real Estate and Mortgage 

Expert 


Not so many years ago, anyone with 
ordinary gumption could become a build- 
er; Commonly, in cases where we were 
making loans, I could and did pass upon 
architects’ plans and specifications, and 
it was part of my job to follow the con- 
struction, from an examination of the 
earth and footings before the founda- 
tions were laid right up to the comple- 
tion of the buildings in accordance with 
the approved plans. 

When the development came in of 
building high buildings of steel frame 
construction, it necessitated the employ- 
ment of men skilled in mechanical and 
structural engineering. As a matter of 
fact, there is not in our city a single 
steel frame building that was not built 
in my time. 

Another development was the practice, 
now general with lending institutions, of 
requiring instalment payments on mort- 
gage loans, a condition I was probably 
the first to adopt. 

In connection with the more recent 
authority to acquire and hold real estate 
for investment perhaps should be men- 
tioned the Metropolitan housing develop- 
ments, for which I am largely respon- 
sible. These undertakings provide ac- 
commodations for more than 120,000 
persons, and at a capital expenditure of 
something more than $300 million. Such 
developments are in the public interest, 
contributing as they do, aid to an exist- 
ing need. 


Broadening of Interest in Investment 
Field 


My interest in statutory and common 
law affecting real estate led to my read- 
ing practically a whole course in law, 
not for admission to the bar but as a 





The Business 


Lite Insurance 


natural development of being interested. 

Moving now to all other investments 
adapted to life insurance company re- 
quirements—public utilities, rails, light 
and power, manufacturing, mining, mer- 
chandising, and practically all estab- 
lished enterprises in the economy of the 
nation—there opened to me a_ very 
broad field. Gradually, of course, there 
developed a keen interest which in many 
instances brought me very close to the 
operations of industries other than in- 
surance; take, for example, railroads, 
the coal industry and oils to mention 
a few. 


Railroads 


Railroads: The analysts deal with 
statistics, percentages, and figures. But 
the lure of interest for me was the 
physical condition and operation of the 
property, the ownership of and the con- 
dition of all rolling stock, including 
power, weight of rails tied to well- 
ballasted road-bed, condition of struc- 
tures, work on the right-of-way affecting 
grades and curvatures—lengthening of 
tangents—and, finally, such important 
factors as relations with employes, and, 
of course, close cooperation with traffic 
department. 

Through the years the carriers as a 
whole have been making such improve- 
ments and refinements in existing facili- 
ties as better train loading and length- 
ening of hauls, getting greater steam 
efficiency out of coal, and many other 
improvements. But nothing really new 
came along until the advent of the 
Diesel locomotive, which from the first 
was recognized as economical in yard 
service. Now, all, even the coal yards, 
are becoming almost completely Diesel- 
ized. 


Coal 


Coal: Whether it be the room-and- 
pillar or long-wall system of mining, 
factors of importance are the depths of 
shafts and the length of underground 
haul. During my experience electric 
haulage has taken the place of mules, 
and other mechanization, such as under- 
cutting the wall of coal and the present 
method of machine loading has taken 
place. Always of concern are such fac- 
tors as the floor and roof of a mine, the 
extent to which mine props become 
necessary, the serious question of gas 
and water, and the extent of the defined 
measures. 


Oils 


Oils: Passing from the highly techni- 
cal laboratory exploration of refining, 
the production field work becomes the 
more exciting and dramatic part of the 
business. Areas of production differ 
widely from the Pennsylvania terrace 
formations, the dome syncline, anticline, 
and the rare lenticular deposits ranging 
from Texas through the midcontinent 
area to the Dakotas and on _ into 
Provinces of Canada. 

Notwithstanding the extent to which 
scientific methods have been substituted 
for the divining rod, dry holes still occur, 
particularly in cases where textbook per- 
fection in surface geology exists and it 
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is found, upon penetration, that for lack 
of closure the oil has migrated. Happy 
circumstances also occur when, in a 
drilling operation, without warning the 
well is blown in, or, more accurately, 
blows out the tools and everything in 
the casing, and vegetation and every- 
thing else in the immediate neighbor- 
hood is generously sprayed with oil. That 
is exciting and dramatic. 

Whereas the standard rig equipment 
limited production to horizons little in 
excess of 3,000 to 3,500 feet, the present 
rotary drill has gone to depths approach- 
ing 20,000 feet, and production as deep 
as 17,000 feet. The great advance in the 
use of the rotary drill is finding in many 
fields valuable horizons below the depth 
reached by the old bull wheel apparatus. 
In the old days, it was an all too common 
experience to lose the bit in the hole, 
and, after weeks of futile fishing having 
to skid the rig and spud in again. 

It is perfectly amazing to look back 
over the years and see what a good time 
a financial officer of a life insurance 
company has had in industries not re- 
lated to insurance. An architect, favored 
with a very attractive commission, de- 
scribes working out all the problems in- 
volved as “fun.” It has long been my 
conclusion that one who makes work of 
his play is a fool, and one who doesn‘t 
make play of his work is more the fool, 
so that all of these activities, inspired 
by a general and genuine interest, have 
provided fun and enjoyment. 

Industrial Life Insurance Development 


In 1883, the Metropolitan was only be- 
ginning to be recognized in the insur- 


ance world. After vicissitudes of serious 
moment it had passed the hump on the 
road to success. It was an Industrial in- 
surance company. That was Joseph F. 
Knapp’s decision and determination to 
direct the insurance business of the 


Metropolitan in that line of endeavor. 
Mr. Knapp, therefore, came to be re- 
garded as the founder of the company. 
Fle made his own investigation, visiting 
the offices of Industrial companies 
abroad, and brought back to America 
samples of books, blanks, and policy 
forms in current use, but there was no 
one in the office at that time who knew 
anything about the complications of a 
debit and collection system or a form 
of insurance in which the premium, in 
appropriate, small sums collected weekly 
at the home of the insured, determined 
the amount of the i insurance, rather than 
the orthodox policy in which the face of 
the policy determined the premium. 

It must have been Mr. Knapp’s idea 
that men experienced in the business 
could be found abroad who would be 
interested in coming to America, an idea 
which proved to be true. In my day, one 
Brice Collard was prominent in the home 
office on Park Place, although rarely 
seen there because he spent most of his 
time in Europe seeking out suitable and 
experienced men to be invited to Ameri- 
can employment. This was all in keep- 
ing with Mr. Knapp’s courage and faith 
in his own judgment. In due course, an 
Industrial agency system came into ex- 
istence. Men were found to tramp the 
streets, climb the stairs of tenements, 
and knock on the doors of dwellers to 
serve the large segment of population 
needing the protection of a form of in- 
surance adapted to their means of pay- 
ing premiums in weekly instalments. 


Expanding Company’s Operations 


There were compensations in those 
days as instances were not rare when a 


claim check brought to a_ bereaved 
family about all the money a saddened 
home could scrape together at the tragic 
time of death. Through the years these 
Industrial agents, through selection and 
training, have become qualified under- 
writers whose cz alling has taken on the 
dignity of a profession. 

In the year 1883, the Metropolitan was 
operating only in the adjoining State of 
New Jersey, near parts of Pennsylvania, 
and in areas of this State not far re- 
moved from New York City. As expe- 
rienced men from abroad, selected by 
Mr. Collard, arrived, the organization 
was extended into Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Maine, Mary- 
land, and Ohio. 

All this was the accomplishment of 
early days. 

I have been a witness and had part in 
practically the whole history of the 
company, its growth in all departments, 
particularly the growth from Industrial 
to Ordinary company magnitude. 


Company’s Health and Welfare Work 


Our friends in the insurance business, 
as well as the public, are acquainted 
with the company’s extensive health and 
welfare work. Of far-reaching service in 
the department of public health, as well 
as contributing to the well-being of the 
company’s 48,000 employes, all of this 
activity was initiated and built up in 
my time. 

Notice I said “our friends.” Are w e, all 
of us in the business, not proud of the 
standard of ethics obtaining in the con- 
duct of the affairs of our industry—a 
change from the early days, long since 
forgotten, of competitive methods, twist- 
ing, and so forth, to the ways of today, 
of providing a free exchange of informa- 
tion and cooperation along all lines? All 
insurance companies are now _ only 
friendly rivals. 

How Metropolitan Was Mutualized 


An account of the mutualization of the 
Metropolitan, accomplished in 1915, may 
have some interesting facets. Just prior 
thereto, word went around the Street 
that a majority of the Metropolitan’s 
stock could be purchased, with the figure 
of $500 a share mentioned. At any price, 
the control of the corporation, wherein 
the only capital contribution of $500,000 
had become $2 million, paying 7%, was 
worth looking into. The financial inter- 
est shown in responsible quarters faded 
upon learning about policyholders’ votes 
and by-laws provisions for safeguarding 
the continuance of existing management. 
One prominent banker coming to head- 
quarters for information, upon being 
told of these factors, left with the com- 
ment: “The juice has been squeezed out 
of the orange.” Factually, there were 
54,000 out of 80,000 $25 shares being 
offered in the market. This block of 
stock was in the hands of one man, who 
happened to be a friend of mine from 
boyhood days. Anyway, doubtless more 
for that reason than my official connec- 
tion with the company, he told me of his 
decision to take over the management 
of the company by electing his own 
board of directors. I am sure for no 
other reason, too, was his offering me a 
place on such a new board, he to be the 
president and I to retain my place as 
the financial officer. Our talks never 
ended happily or agreeably. 

Luncheon meetings were followed by 
his invitation to dine at Delmonico’s 
with only one other, a mutual friend, to 
be present. At the dinner for just ‘the 
three of us, it turned out that at about 
1:30 in the morning, after some warm 


exchanges, the following colloquy oc- 
curred: 
I said: “Why don’t you sell your 


stock ?” 

He said: “I will. What will you pay?” 

I said: “$300 per $100 of the capital 
stock.” 

He said: “I will take it.” 

And I said: “It’s a deal!” 

I was taking some risk, not having 
talked with any of my bosses about buy- 
ing the stock. However, that is how 
mutualization came about. Now, for the 
record, it must be plainly stated that 
Joseph P. Knapp, by this action of which 
he became justly proud, for all time 


saved the company, founded by his 
father, from ever being exploited by 
selfish interests, dedicating the company 
to be an institution operated solely for 
the benefit of its policyholders. 


Recalls Some Amusing Incidents 


There were amusing incidents that 
might be mentioned, too. Several times, 
friends — personal friends —came in by 
appointment to see me. It became a rou- 
tine for the visitor to close the door 
and tell me, in confidence, of the stock 
being offered on the Street. On one 
occasion, a man with whom I was ac- 
quainted started to close the door when 
I stopped him to say, “Please sit down. 
You wish to tell me, in sige sey about 
Metropolitan stock being offered.” 

“No,” he said. “I have full authority 
to offer to you a majority holding of the 
stock.” He was so positive about it that 
I asked him if he would post with me 
$1,000 with the understanding that if he 
lost he would contribute such amount to 
a charity to be named by me, and if he 
were to win I would pay over the $1,000 
to him personally or to a named charity, 
as he elected. He promptly said he 
would take the bet. Well, I didn’t have 
the heart to do it, saying, “You see that 
safe over there? In it are endorsed for 
transfer 54 thousand shares.” Now, hav- 
ing 54 thousand of the 80 thousand $25 
shares, it became my job to bring in the 
rest of the stock. 

Again, I am reminded of an amusing 
incident. I remember calling on a dear 
lady who had what was, for her, a sub- 
stantial investment. Upon telling her of 
the plans and answering some inquiries 
(I think I had mentioned that by in- 
vesting the proceeds of the sale, even 
at the then very low interest return of 
4%, she would have an investment yield- 
ing 12% instead of 7%)—she agreed to 
go along. When I asked where the stock 
was, she took the shares out of a desk in 
the corner of the room and handed them 
to me. I said: “I'll give you a receipt.” 
“No, don’t bother,” she replied. “Well, 
let me give you a memorandum, at 
least.” But she insisted that she didn’t 
want it. She said: “Take the stock. lf 
I can’t trust you, there is no one I can 


It’s very gratifying to report that 
when, under the mutualization proceed- 
ings the stock was to be canceled, there 
wasn’t a single share missing. All of it 
had been purchased at the price. This 
was the stock of the corporation which 
for 20 years preceding the published 
statement of December 31, 1915, reported 
bonuses and concessions made to policy- 
holders over and above obligations ex- 
pressed in their policies totaling more 
than $53 million; in the next 10 years 
following the mutualization such divi- 
dends amounted to $90 million, and prac- 
tically annually thereafter these distribu- 
tions ranged from $100 million to last 
year’s total of $214,828,785. 

Alt! 10ugh all departments of the com- 
pany’s operations engaged my interest, 
I have always found the investment 
problems fascinating. I recall, for ex- 
ample, the handling of a situation which 
developed during the early yi gd that 
spurred my increasing interest in real 
estate matters. 


Attractive Renovation of Foreclosed 
Property in Brooklyn 


Brooklyn had become the expansion 
area for moderate-cost housing, resulting 
in rows and rows of two-story and base- 
ment, high-stoop homes. Due to the in- 
creasing demand there came a specula- 
tive boom over there, particularly with 
new projects on which the Metropolitan 
had made loans. It wasn’t too long be- 
fore supply exceeded demand and va- 
cancies rose to 15 and 20% in the new 
apartments and the French flat type of 
improvement which had previously be- 
come common. Foreclosures followed 
eventually and the company was faced 
with a deteriorating investment. The 
situation which I had inherited gave. me 
an opportunity. I made a suggestion to 
the officers of the company and received 
their confidence and approval. 

Under the going rates, 5% was paid to 
agents for the collection of rents, 25% 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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Patrick Gilmore’s famed brass band 
and Pain’s excitingly beautiful fireworks 
were two of the top attractions at Man- 
hattan Beach, Brooklyn, to which New 
Yorkers flocked in the last years of the 
Nineteenth Century in order to spend 
carefree evenings by the cooling breezes 
of the seashore. Many a jolly dinner was 
held at the beach’s principal hotel, the 
Oriental, before the Gilmore concert 
was heard or the fireworks were dis- 
played. 

Long remembered and much discussed 
by the life insurance fraternity of the 
metropolis was the dinner with exotic 
courses washed down by wines of ancient 
vintage which was given at the Oriental 
by the most spectacular and one of 
the most successful agents of New York 
in this period. Guests were his principal 
clients and some prospects he hoped 
would become policyholders. The table 
was piled high with flowers; the china 
the most expensive which could be 
bought on Fifth Avenue. At the conclu- 
sion of each course this agent arose, 
and, setting the example, tossed to the 
floor his plate which crashed into pieces 
as did the other chinaware from which 
the guests had just eaten. A little speech 
accompanied this act of vandalism: “You 
gentlemen may all reach the age of 96, 
but I am giving you a lesson in life’s 
expectancy and demonstrating how un- 
certain life’s tenure really is. I am 
showing you how completely and un- 
expectedly the life line can be shz ttered. 
Any one of you may be dead tomorrow.’ 

It was a show-off stunt of a prodigal 
exhibitionist who well knew that the 
bizarre events of the evening would be 
narrated many times and, thus, this 
agent would be advertised with a result- 
ant spate of new business rolling in— 
or so he thought. 


Education Help and Training for 
Modern Agent 


Such methods of selling insurance are 
only a memory. The insurance company 
of 1954 would not tolerate such brash 
tactics on the part of a member of its 
field force. It would be ashamed to have 
such a representative on the loose in a 
business community. The life insurance 
companies now are engaged in many 
educational activities of their own; they 
are conducting training schools: they 
continually circulate literature which 
assists the agent in knowing more about 
his product and in teaching him how to 
be more competent; they conduct large 
field conventions in which experienced 
speakers, from home office and the field, 
impart their know-how to the conven- 
tioneers. Furthermore, such fact-gather- 
ing, researching and educational mediums 
as Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association of Hartford; Life Under- 
writer Training Council of National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters; sales 
congresses of life underwriters’ associa- 
tions, seminars of specialists and other 
activities are making valuable contribu- 
tions to field efficiency. 

Many colleges are conducting insur- 
ance marketing courses. The college 
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which has the most alumni in the insur- 
ance offices of America is Wharton 
School, University of Pennsylvania. 
Among other colleges doing splendid 
work with insurance schools of their 
own are University of Connecticut, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, University of Wis- 
consin, Ohio State, University of Texas, 
University of California, University of 
North Carolina, Purdue, Southern Meth- 
odist, University of Illinois, Butler Uni- 
versity and University of Florida. 

All of these educational and training 
directions have added up to substantial 
stature; have greatly changed for the 
better the character and complexion of 
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life insurance selling; have — started 
thousands of field men along the path 
towards professionalism. 


The Chartered Life Underwriter 


But, undoubtedly, one of the most 
potent forces, and a constantly growing 
one, in helping realize this goal of pro- 
fession: ilism in life insurance selling, 
g-eatly aiding the ambition of agents 
to make themselves more skillful and 
effective in their craft, is the opportunity 
offered by the American College of Life 
Underwriters for these persons to 
achieve the designation of Chartered 
Life Underwriter which objective can 
only be attained by the applicants for 
the designation through passing of a 
series of examinations on life insurance 
per se and on its fundamental affiliate 
a required knowledge of economics, com- 
mercial law, wills, trusts, taxation and 
similar subjects. The American College 
conducts these examinations. It has its 
own building near the campus of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
its president being Dr. Davis W. Gregg, 
CEU: 

There is no doubt about the wide- 








spread ambition of thousands of agents 
to affix to their signatures what many 
of them regard as three magic initials— 


CLY 


Dr. S. S. Huebner in his famous rocking 
chair. The chair is now in his office at 
American College of Life Underwriters. 


In all sections of the United States 
several thousand agents are annually 
preparing to take these exams, many 
doing so under circumstances which are 
anything but easy. That is particularly 
true of agents with large families which 
make it difficult to concentrate on these 
studies in their homes and by agents 
who live in rural communities who must 
travel long distances in order to reach 
the classrooms. 


About 4,000 Have Designation 


This is an article explanatory of the 
CLU which will attempt to outline what 
an applicant must study and pass before 
being awarded the degree; how he can 
qualify as an applicant; what is the cost 
in fees of the education. Many people 
in the business have only a superficial 
idea of what it takes to become a CLU. 

Currently, there are about 4,000 CLUs. 
They include three presidents of life 
insurance companies—Paul F. Clark, 
president of John Hancock; W. Rankin 
Furey, president of Berkshire Life; B. 
N. Woodson, former executive head of 
NALU and now head of American Gen- 
eral, Houston. The president of one of 
the fastest-growing life companies is now 
preparing for the designation; has passed 
some of the exams and is about to take 
others. Last year 367 new CLUs joined 
the ranks. Another large delegation got 
its diplomas last September ‘when the 
NALU had its annual convention in Bos- 
mae the degrees being presented by Dr. 
S. S. Huebner, president emeritus of the 
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American College of Life Underwriters. 
Nearly 100 women have the designation. 
While some of them are in the executive 
ranks; e.g., Lorraine Sinton of Mutual 
Benefit in Chicago; and Elsie Ullrich of 
Fidelity Mutual’s home office agency de- 
partment, most of them are agents. 
Among them are Mary McKeon, New- 
ark, and Laura Benham, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., the Prudential. Laura Benham is 
a member of the MDRT. 

The CLU is held by insurance men as 
far distant as Lebanon, Near East, and 
Alaska. And a constantly increasing 
number of professors in colleges teach- 
ing insurance are now CLUs or prepar- 
ing for the designation. The experiences 
of some of the CLUs in attaining the 
degree is printed on other pages of 
The Gold Book. 


Success of CLU Makes Huebner Happy 


No one is happier about the growth 
of the CLU movement than is Dr. S. S 
Huebner who exerted such great influ- 
ence in the inception of American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters and in help- 
ing the College keep up its pace of 
progress. 

Sitting in the American College’s 
building in Philadelphia on that famous 
rocking chair which he has used over 
the years, generally with a board over 
his lap on which he has written so many 
books, articles and speeches, he said to 
the writer: 

“It is a great tribute to life insurance 
and the character of its sales forces that 
so many thousands desire to improve 
themselves in this manner—men and 
women ready to undertake the hard 
tasks ahead of them before reaching the 
CLU designation and willing to devote 
so much time in reaching the objective. 
Furthermore, the recognition by the edu- 
cational and business worlds of the 
CLU as a professional designation is 
gratifying. And the American College 
of Life Underwriters, too, is proud of 
the work it is doing in helping profes- 
sionalize the agent, and by all standards 
of measurement the CLU is a profes- 
sional. My prediction is that the growth 
of this movement will be phenomenal.” 

President Davis W. Gregg agrees with 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Executive Staff of 
American College 


Of Life Underwriters 


Administrative nerve center of the 
CLU examining machinery is the Amer- 
ican College of Life Underwriters which 
was chartered in 1927 and now is housed 
in a large attractive building on the 
edge of the University of Pennsylvania 
campus in West Philadelphia. It has a 
distinguished staff. For years its chief 
executive officer was Dr. S. S. Huebner, 
pioneer American professor of insurance 
at Wharton School, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Dr. Huebner, internationally known 
teacher, lecturer and author, taught 
75,000 students during his 49 years at 
the University, and has contributed in 
countless ways to the insurance struc- 
ture of the country. He wrote textbooks 
now used all through the college and 


the insurance educational world, and has’ 


done more to further the cause of pro- 
fessionalism in life insurance selling 
than any other individual. He is now 
president emeritus of the College. 


The Executive Staff 


A great loss was sustained by the in- 
surance fraternity when Dr. David 
McCahan, CLU president of the College, 
died last summer. He was recognized 
throughout the collegiate world as a 
master educator. Chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of the American College is 
Julian S. Myrick, former president of 
NALU, former vice president of Mutual 
Life of New York and who, after his 
retirement from the executive staff of 
that company, entered the personal pro- 
duction field. President of the American 
College is Dr. Davis W. Gregg, CLU. 

Other staff executives are these: 

Walter B. Wheeler, CLU, director of 
field services; Arthur W. Mason, Jr., 
CLU, director of college relations; Dr. 
William M. Howard, CLU, director of 
educational publications; and Howard 
D. Shaw, director of public relations. 
Leroy G. Steinbeck is managing director 
of American Society of CLU. 

Joseph H. Reese, CLU, secretary of 
American College, who did unusually 
fine work in making it possible for the 
College to get its own building on Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, is general 
agent of Penn Mutual in Philadelphia. 
Treasurer is Sewell W. Hodge, secretary 
and treasurer of Provident Mutual. 
Counsel of the College is Robert Dechert, 
one of Philadelphia’s leading lawyers. 
The board of trustees includes many of 
the top executives in life insurance. The 
life trustees are Ernest J. Clark, Mary- 
land state agent emeritus, John Han- 
cock, Baltimore; J. Stanley Edwards, a 
retired general agent, Aetna Life, Den- 
ver; Paul F. Clark, CLU, president of 
John Hancock Mutual; Dr. Huebner 
and Mr. Myrick. 


Careers of Staff Executives 


A summary of the careers of the staff 
executives follows: 

Mr. Wheeler became director of field 
services for the College in 1951. Pre- 
vious to coming to the College he was 
active in the development of underwriter 
education and training programs, and 
was an LUTC teacher for two years. 
In the Army he spent more than four 
years, and became an officer in Counter- 
Intelligence Corps. A native of Con- 
necticut he is graduate of the University 
of Georgia. 

Mr. Mason is responsible for liaison 


with colleges and universities in connec- 
tion with organizing CLU classes and 
promoting insurance education. He came 
to the American College from the Uni- 
versity of Denver where he was associate 
professor of insurance and chairman of 
the insurance department. Also, he had 
taught at University of Nebraska where 
he received his B.S. degree in 1942 and 
his M.A. in 1947. A veteran of three 
years service in the U. S. Navy he rose 





American Society of 





Chartered Life Underwriters 


The American Society of Chartered 
Life Underwriters, which is engaged in 
many activities decidedly helpful in in- 
creasing knowledge of life insurance, is 
administered under the able leadership 
of Leroy G. Steinbeck. 

President of American Society is 
Frank Cooper, Southwestern Life, Fort 
Worth, Tex. One of American Society’s 
best known activities is publication of 
The Journal of CLU which is edited by 
J. Harry Wood, assisted by Harry 


Krueger and Leland T. Waggoner. It is 
now a medium of great value in the 
educational and public relations end. Mr. 


Left to right, Seated: Arthur W. Mason, Jr., Leroy G. Steinbeck, Dr. William M. 
Howard. Standing: Walter B. Wheeler and Howard D. Shaw. 


to the rank of lieutenant. Mr. Mason 
spent two years at the University of 
Pennsylvania as a Fellow of the Hueb- 
ner Foundation, and he has been affili- 
ated with several life insurance com- 
panies. 

The latest newcomer to the staff of 
the College is Dr. Howard who became 
director of educational publications in 
February, bringing with him a_ broad 
background of experience in insurance 
and financial matters. Before joining the 
College Dr. Howard was associate pro- 
fessor of insurance at University of 
Idaho. Previous to that he was a project 
assistant doing researc h work on budget- 
ing and economic forecasting at Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. He is responsible 
for the planning and publishing of books, 
booklets, study supplements, and other 
material used in CLU and management 


training programs. Dr. Howard received 
his Ph.D degree in economics in 1951 
at the University of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Shaw has been identified with the 
life insurance business since 1932, and 
for ten years previous to setting up the 
new joint office for public relations he 
operated his own business in Philadel- 
phia doing sales promotion and direct 
mail for life insurance companies and 
other clients. His articles and features 
in the insurance magazines have been 
numerous. His previous background in- 
cludes newspaper reporting, magazine 
publishing, advertising agency work, spe- 
cial circulation promotion for magazines. 
He is a graduate of Oberlin College and 
a graduate of one of the LIAMA schools 
in agency management. 

Mr. Steinbeck is PF cd director of 
the American Society of CLU. A gradu- 


Wood, now a professor in Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, was former 
vice president of John Hancock in charge 
of Ordinary agencies and later was ex- 
ecutive vice president of Massachusetts 
Protective and Paul Revere Life. Mr. 
Krueger is a partner in Krueger and 
Davidson, general agent, Northwestern 
Mutual Life of New York. Mr. Wag- 
goner is assistant manager of sales of 


Mutual Life of New York. 
Institutes at University of Connecticut 


Also, the American Society runs Insti- 
tutes which began under the direction of 
Laurence J. Ackerman, dean of Univers- 
ity of Connecticut insurance schools; and 
Denis Maduro, prominent New York tax 
and estate lawyer. These Institutes are 
annual affairs at Storrs, Conn., where the 
university is located. Also, the American 
Society sends out “Query,” a monthly 
mailing service which is edited by 
Eugene P. Walsh, a New York attorney. 
Chairman of “Query” board is Carl M. 
Spero, former president of American 
Society of CLU and a New York City 
broker. 

The American Society has 3,500 mem- 
bers, a highly selected group of life 
insurance leaders in home office and field 
positions. 





ate of Ohio State University he became 
an agent of Equitable Society in Colum- 
bus, O. After being an Army officer in 
the Far East area he returned to the 
United States and went with the Vet- 
eran’s Administration as a regional in- 
surance officer for two years and then 
joined Mutual Life of New York in 
Columbus, as assistant manager. He 
came with American Society of CLU as 
managing director in 1950. 


How College Was Established 


Some controversy has existed as to 
who is entitled to the credit for estab- 
lishing the College. For years the idea 
of an American College of Life Under- 
writers was discussed by prominent fig- 
ures in the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. Talks on the subject were 
made in the hotel rooms at numerous 
annual meetings before 1927. Ernest J. 
Clark of Baltimore, then John Hancock 
general agent, was one of the leading 
advocates of such a college. 

An insurance college of this nature 
was given impetus when universities and 
high schools continued to write to NALU 
expressing surprise that there was no 
text on life insurance practical enough 
for the professors to use, and wondering 
why this omission in one of the nation’s 
greatest businesses. That resulted in 
educational committee of NALU asking 
Dr. Huebner to undertake the prepara- 
tion of a book on the subject. He did 
so, and it was published in 1914 by D. 
Appleton and Co. In February, 1914, in 
a talk before the Baltimore Life Under- 
writers Association on the profession: il 
concept in selling, he expressed the hope 
that an insurance course of study leading 
to a degree comparable to CPA might 
ultimately be created and centered in a 
college of standing, commensurate with 
other degrees granted by educational in- 
stitutions. This talk of Dr. Huebner 
proved a memorable one. 


Myrick NALU President When College 
Started 


In 1925-26 Frank L. Jones was elected 
NALU president. General agent of 
Equitable Society in Indiana at the time, 
he had previ: yusly been Indiana’s Super- 
intendent of Education. The insurance 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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CLUs Tb Why an How 
Sey ol Suir 


Of the more than 4,000 holders of CLU designation many are promi- 
nent in the business, including a number of presidents of life insurance 
companies. The membership includes agents as far distant as Lebanon in 


the Near East and Mexico City. 


A number of these CLUs, as representative of the whole body of mem- 
bership, were asked by The Gold Book to discuss their human interest aspects 
in connection with their CLU experiences and how the designation has 


helped them. Their comments follow: 


PAUL F. CLARK 
President, John Hancock 
Since I was privileged to be one of 
the group who were in at the start of 
the CLU movement, and thus played 
the role of salesman rather than pros- 
pect, I think anything I could offer to 
The Gold Book would have to follow 


a somewhat different pattern than the 


Boris, Boston 
PAUL F. CLARK 
one you ask me about: my experiences 
in studying for the examinations and 
how I found time to do so. Defining 
my decision to undertake the examina- 
tions would be as easy as explaining 
why I bought my first life insurance 
policy. It’s that elementary. 

Your request tempts me to reminisce 
about some of those early struggles, 
however, when even life insurance men 
who wished the movement well charac- 
terized it as Utopian and an ideal be- 
yond probability of realization. On the 
other hand, there were those who felt 
that some compromise should be made 
with the high standards it prescribed in 
order to enlist more popular support. I 
cannot pay too high a tribute to the 
three stalwarts who fought for high 
standards—and won—Edward A. Woods, 
E. J. Clark and Franklin Ganse. With- 
out their fighting hearts, the American 
College might have been just another 
organization, if indeed it had managed 
to survive. 

What appeals to me most about the 
CLU movement is the fact that it was 
initiated by working field men. No dic- 
tation from management or suggestions 
from any other quarter directed its 
course. It grew out of the deep con- 
viction of insurance field men that suc- 
cess in their chosen profession must be 
measured in terms other than their 
production of business or their bank 
2 cg This is a 


highly significant 





factor, and I think it cannot be over- 
emphasized. It accounted for the virility 
of the movement at the start, and it is 
still the reason for its continuing 
strength. 

A man’s decision to work for CLU 
is a highly personal one and completely 
individualistic. It is testimony to his 
individual acceptance of responsibility as 
a life insurance agent. It could be the 
most important decision in terms of 
his career that he ever will make. Cer- 
tainly, I believe CLU is the most im- 
portant step toward professionalism that 
the business of life insurance selling has 
made in its long history. 





W. RANKIN FUREY 
President, Berkshire Life 
I went into the first CLU study course 
and successfully obtained my CLU de- 
gree in the first class because such men 





Kanter Studio 
W. RANKIN FUREY 


as my father and Edward A. Woods in 


Pittsburgh foresaw the need to start 
building a degree for the life insurance 
man which would some day have the 
same significance as the CPA degree 
had in accounting. It was pointed out 
to me that as a young man just out of 
college I was one who should go through 
the work and help to blaze the trail. 
That was my original motivation and 
I have never regretted the move. 

In those early days such an unknown 
degree meant little to the public. We 
could not use it to any particular ad- 
vantage, except within the life insurance 
industry. This was particularly true be- 
cause we might be associated with older 
men who had not obtained the degree. 

Despite much pressure the American 
College never wavered in their determi- 
nation to award no honorary degrees 
and to wait for complete effectiveness 


and the idea 
them 


until the numbers grew 
took hold. Great credit is due 
for adhering to this policy. 
Today I am very proud of the desig- 
nation and am confident that the trend 
has now been so firmly established that 
the degree is of great current business 
value to those who obtain it and that 
this will increase as the years go by. 


WALDO C. CHEEK 
President, Independence Life, and 
former North Carolina Insurance 

Commissioner 
The Gold Book asked me to tell of 
my experience in attaining the CLU 








WALDO C, CHEEK 


designation. We started as a class, meet- 
ing once a week at Women’s College, 
Greensboro, N. C. This necessitated my 
driving from Asheboro to Greensboro, 
26 miles, in order to attend. The chief 
difficulty was finding sufficient time to 
study the many books assigned ‘to us 
for collateral reading. Many of us took 
the exam for Part I at Duke University 
on one of the hottest days of summer. 
No air conditioning. 

The class disbanded. Some of us 
studied together, meeting first at one 
home and then another. I remember 
taking two exams on one day and was 
happy to have made barely a passing 
grade. Then, the class was no longer 
operating as a unit and it was three or 
four years before I took the remaining 
exam. I don’t suppose I would have fol- 
lowed through except that Paul Schenck, 
now president of North Carolina Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, urged me 
to join him in studying for the remain- 
ing exams, meeting once a week at his 
home in Greensboro. Paul and I studied 
evenings through the winter of 1947, 
taking the 1948 exam. 

Since I was then a part-time agent 
and a practicing attorney I found this 
time that I could not certify to the col- 
lege that I had actually been in the 
field selling insurance a sufficient num- 
ber of hours to qualify for the designa- 
tion. I did get partial credit and it was 
not until I had served 18 months as 
Commissioner of Insurance that the 
board was willing to award me the CLU 
designation. They added together part- 
time insurance experience and the 18 





esignalions 


months I spent as Commissioner and 
this enabled me to get the experience 
requirements. 


LAURA M. BENHAM 
The Prudential, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
I started with The Prudential in Janu- 
ary, 1945, as a debit agent. Eight months 
later World War II ended and so did 








BENHAM 


LAURA M. 


my debit connection as Prudential after 
the war stopped having women debit 
agents. I transferred to the Buffalo Or- 
dinary agency managed by Sidney Wer- 
timer, CLU. I decided that I wanted to 
be a CLU. I knew it would help me 
in my new role of Ordinary agent and 
I did not think it would be so difficult 
as I had been educated in Canada with 
some honors. 

But it wasn’t easy. I took examina- 
tions for Parts A and C at Niagara 
University in Niagara Falls, N. Y., pass- 
ing in 1948 and 1949. Then came some 
inconvenience and a change in my rou- 
tine as Niagara University discontinued 
its CLU courses and I went to Uni- 
versity of Buffalo where I enrolled for 
other parts. That ride back and forth 
to Buffalo, the amount of reading I had 
to do as well as study, tired me con- 
siderably as I was doing a full-time job 
as a salesman. 

But it was well worth the effort. CLU 
has greatly helped me in the field and 
in 1954 I had the happy privilege of 
qualifying for MDRT, being the first 
Prudential woman to attain both desig- 
nations. 


BENJAMIN N. WOODSON 
President, American General 
The first CLU examinations were 
given in 1928. I filed my credentials 
with American College of Life Under- 
writers in time to take the exams in 
spring of 1930. Yet, it was nine years 
later before I finally made myself sit 
for those exams. I am ashamed when 
I think of those years I let slip by 
when I could have become a CLU so 
much earlier. But I admit my procras- 
tination and acknowledge my shame be- 
lieving that it may profit others to 
know how easily and effectively I ra- 
tionalized nine years’ delay, one year 
(Continued on Page 96 
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The wise keep in step with changing times... 


The wiser anticipate the change! 


It has been our policy for 40 years to prepare 
our clients for the inevitable changes, with 
research-tested programs and policies to 
meet needs and wants in all circum- 


stances. We can do the same for you! 
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Call BArclay 7-4500 . . . or visit us at 225 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


THE CHARLES B. KNIGHT AGENCY, INC. 


General Manager 
THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY e« Cincinnati 


Charles N. Barton, CLU, President Earl H. Whitney, Group Manager 

Maurice C. Ziff, Vice-President Hugh White, Assistant Manager 

Hubert E. Davis, Vice-President Paul Goodman, Assistant Manager 
James D. Banks, CLU, Assistant Manager 
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Some Chicago 


(On Monday Plans Each Week's Work 


Joseph D. Robinson, Earl Schwemm 
Agency, Great-West Life, Chicago, sold 
64 lives for a volume of $600,000 last 


year. He is a native Chicagoan who 


after leaving school became a salesman 





JOSEPH D. ROBINSON 


of drugs and chemicals to retail drug 
stores, being made Eastern sales man- 
ager of the drug company when he was 


He attended Northwestern Uni- 





versity at night. He started with the 
drug company in 1942, then he went 
into the service for three years. He then 
returned to selling and was made sales 
merchandising 


training and mid-west 


manager by the Schenley Industries, a 
job he held for five years traveling al- 
most constantly. 

Just before entering the service Joe 
Robinson was sold a life insurance policy 
which interested him in life insurance 
selling as a career. He thought a lot 
about giving up the income he had with 
Schenley but finally went with Great- 
West in March, 1950. At the end of two 
years his income exceeded what he had 


made in the Schenley job. 
How He Plans Each Week 


On Monday of each week, he organ- 
izes and plans his work for the entire 
Since he 


week. works largely by ap- 


pointments, most telephoning for ap- 
pointments is done on Monday. Often, 
he spends a large part. of Monday eve- 
ning on the phone, arranging calls. He 
has disciplined himself so that once 
his program is set up, he must follow it, 
and cannot deviate. This set program of 
he week. 

broken 


work controls his activity for t 


His calls and objectives are 


down weekly and monthly as to pro- 


duction, as well as his interviews. He 
has followed the idea of continuous 
study and training sponsored by his 
company. He has completed all company 
training courses, Part I and II of 
LUTC, and last June took his first two 
CLU examinations. He plans to con- 
tinue until he receives his CLU designa- 
tion, which he hopes will be in 1955. 

Most of Joe Robinson’s sales are in 
estate planning and business insurance. 
Through business insurance work he has 
been in contact with numerous attor- 
neys and accountants of his clients which 
has increased his knowledge of life in- 
surance and its corallary activities. His 
original sales came from people with 
whom he was acquainted. 

An interesting phase of Mr. Robin- 
son’s work has been prospecting because 
he was 37 when he entered the busi- 
ness and in looking for leads he went 
through school albums containing names 
of persons with whom he had had no 
contact for many years. After jotting 
down ten pages of names he completed 
calls on 5 pages and then added an 
additional 20 pages from referrals. He 
adds to this list continuously, watches 
birthdays, sends out greeting cards, and 
uses his list for age changes. Most of 
his sales today come from people he 
has sold previously, or from referrals 
by his clients. 





Personalities... 


Ray M. Wiese Belongs to Insurance Family 


Ray Morton Wiese, Provident Mu- 
tual, Chicago, and son of Raymond J. 
Wiese, general agent there, has been 
raised in an insurance family atmos- 
phere. His mother’s brother, Stratford 
Lee Morton, was head of the Connec- 
ticut Mutual Life’s general agency in 
St. Louis, an agency established more 
than a century ago. Her father, Robert 
L. Morton, also from St. Louis, was a 
successful agent. It was the influence 
of “Strat” and “Bob” Morton which di- 
rected Ray’s father into life insurance. 
Raymond J. entered the business in 
1921. 

Ray Morton Wiese was born in Rock 
Island, Ill. In 1929 the family moved to 
Evanston, one of Chicago’s north shore 
suburbs and now live in Niles, another 
suburb. 


Traveled 5,000 Miles Through Europe 

in Jeep 
Ray Morton Wiese attended high 
school in Winnetka where he was grad- 
uated as an honor student. He was 
just starting in engineering at North- 
western University when he went into 
the infantry where he spent two and a 


half years, and traveled 5,000 miles 


President of Chicago L. U. Association 


Freeman J. Wood, general agent, 
Wood agency, Lincoln National Life, 
Chicago, is president of the Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters. While 
in college and at the age of 19 he started 
selling insurance as a part-time agent in 
Huron, S. D., producing more than $500,- 
000 his first year although on a part- 
time basis. When 21 he was promoted 
to manager for the state. During the 
following year he personally sold 221 
cases for a total of $686,000 in addition 
to developing a state-wide organization. 
He was transferred to Minneapolis to 
be in charge of Minnesota and South 
Dakota field, a year later going to the 
home office as agency supervisor. In 1932 
he settled down to a full-time operation 
in Chicago with Lincoln National, be- 
coming a general agent in 1933. The 
agency started from scratch but ranked 
fifth nationwide among Lincoln Na- 
tional’s general agencies after its first 
vear of existence. In 1953 the agency 
finished second among Lincoln National 
general agents. On four occasions the 
Wood Agency was awarded the com- 
pany’s President’s Trophy for outstand- 
ing achievement. 

For a decade Mr. Wood has been 
president of the Anti-Cruelty Society, 
a work in which he is greatly interested. 
Two of his hobbies are fox hounds and 
skiing. The latter he enjoys regularly 
each year in the West. Active in the 
organization of the Longmeadow Hunt 
for 15 years he has been Master of the 
Hounds for the past two years. Free- 





FREEMAN J. 


WOOD 


man Wood has always lived on _ the 
north shore of Chicago, but recently 
moved into a new house with five acres 
of ground which provides ample space 
for both his beloved trophy room and 
his dogs. 





through Europe in a jeep. After V-E 
Day his division was transferred to the 
Philippines. In 1946 he was discharged 
and returned to Northwestern Univer- 
sity. By this time he had decided not 
to have an engineering career but to 
enter life insurance instead. He at- 
tended the Life Insurance Marketing 
Institute at Purdue University which 
training, coupled with the guidance of 
his father got him off to a good start. 
Several home office schools on business 





Merrill Chase 
RAY MORTON WIESE 


insurance, accident and sickness insur- 
ance and supervisory work followed. 


Results of a Fact-Finding Interview 


Shortly after entering the business, 
Ray called upon one of his fraternity 
brothers, who was married and_ had 
just had a daughter. During the fact- 
finding interview, Ray, trying to hold 
the man down to minimum needs, asked 
if the wife had any independent  in- 
come. The answer was, “Oh, yes, Ray, 
she now has $7,500 a year from a family 
trust.” Ray said that was the fastest 
re-arranging of his own thinking he 
ever did, and instead of the protection 
policy on the man, he sold him a $25,000 
limited pay policy on the daughter. Two 
years later, when a son was born, he 
sold a $50,000 limited pay policy on the 
son. These policies, Ray says, will pro- 
vide cash for the children if they should 
need it sooner, and may ultimately be 
used to pay the estate taxes they will 
have on the mother’s large estate. Ray 
says the parents are delighted with these 
policies, and he says if there should be 
more children he knows more sales of 
this sort would be automatic. 


Affiliations Outside of Insurance 
_Two years ago Ray went into super- 
visory work. Last year his unit pro- 
duced $771,000 on 72 lives. His own sales 


(Continued on Page 106) 
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Gerhard Krueger Finds Prospects Had Charge of Recruiting Navy’s 
Electronics Personnel Program 


Of Better Than Average Income 


Gerhard C. Krueger, Harvey O. Nelson 
agency, Equitable Life of Iowa, Chicago, 
and treasurer of Chicago Life Under- 
writers Association, produced $450,000 
last year on 36 lives. Almost all was Or- 
dinary life, with small amounts of re- 
tirement income and term. 





Kochne 
KRUEGER 


GERHARD C. 


Mr. Krueger was born in Friedrich- 
shafen, Germany, a suburb of Berlin. 
His father 
business, Owning one store and having 


entered the confectionery 


several concessions, after returning from 
World War I. His father decided to go 
on the road for a large German confec- 
tionery firm, leaving Gerhard’s mother 
to run his business. Later, the father 
decided to emigrate to the United States, 
Gerhard being left with his grandmother 
until 1925 when he joined his father in 
this country. In the next four years he 
attended both St. John’s’ Lutheran 
School and Grant School in Forest Park, 
then went to high school for three 
months. When his father became seri- 
ously ill, Gerhard got a job as a theatre 
usher. Shortly thereafter he was pro- 
moted to be assistant manager, but quit 
in 1932. Then came a large variety of 
jobs—stock clerk, sales clerk, selling 
men’s clothes on a door-to-door sales 
basis, selling porcelain miniatures by 
strictly cold canvass methods. At this 
stage of his career he wound up as a 
Marshall Field and Co. salesman. 


How He Gets Leads 


Through acquaintance with a life in- 
surance agent he became an agent on 
debit at the age of 22. Seven years later 
he started with the Nelson agency. He 
wrote some business; did some super- 
vision. Then, he decided to forget about 
supervision and devote all of his time 
to personal production. In 1950 he felt 
his method of prospecting was wrong; 
threw his prospect cards into the waste- 
paper basket and started on a new tact. 
His goal was to find people with better 
than average income and that is the 
system he uses today. Mr. Krueger does 
this largely by working on names he 
finds in the Red Book of classified ads 
looking especially for names of physi- 
cians and in the Illinois Manufacturers 
Guide for names of executives and busi- 
ness men. He sends out 15 direct mail 
letters a week not skipping any week he 
is in Chicago. He says that 20% of these 


letters culminate in appointments. He 
makes about 20 calls a week, three of 
them being on new leads. Other calls 
are on old policyholders. His initial let- 
ters to prospects whose names he found 
in Manufacturers Guide may be on busi- 
ness insurance. If, on his follow-up, 
there is no response he will use the 

same name later in a try for personal 
insurance. Frequently, an executive who 
has turned him down on business insur- 
ance is reapproached a few months later 
and sold personal insurance. 

About this stage of his career he met 
K. Raymond Clark, a Chicago lawyer 
familiar with insurance problems. He 
started taking clients to Mr. Clark for 
help in their legal problems. 


Still Does Some Cold Canvassing 


Occasionally, Mr. Krueger likes to 
take a full day doing cold canvass, usu- 
ally calling on corporations on the 
northwest side of Chicago. He goes 
through one or more plants from top 
to bottom, and confines the visits to one 
area. On-the next cold canvass day he 
may go to another plant area. 

With Chicago Life Underwriters As- 
sociation in addition to being treasurer 
he is immediate past chairman of the 
Council Field Underwriters, chairman of 
public relations and public educational 
committees for Illinois State Association, 
member of agents committee of NALU 
and of NALU membership committee. 

Mr. and Mrs. Krueger have two boys, 
10 and 17. His hobbies are photography 
and wood-working. He also has sung in 
many church choirs and was a_ paid 
soloist in several Chicago churches. 


Oliver R. Aspegren, Jr., the 1953-4 
president of Chicago Chapter of CLU, 
is Chicago general agent of Ohio Na- 
tional Life, the company’s leading agen- 
cy. His father, who died in 1950, was 
Chicago general agent of the company 
and one of its leading producers over a 
period of years. 

Oliver, Jr., is a member of NALU com- 
mittee on Federal taxation and legisla- 
tion; vice chairman of budget committee 
of First Methodist Church, Evanston, 
Ill.; vice chairman of the Ohio Nation- 
al’s field board. Formerly, he was presi- 
dent of Evanston Young Republican 
Club and of Northwestern University’s 
Fraternity Board. 


Enters Life Insurance 


Oliver R. Aspegren, Jr., was born in 
Evanston, both of his parents being 
Northwestern University graduates. Oli- 
ver, Jr., attended that college for three 
years; then transferred to University of 
Chicago-receiving his degree in economics 
in 1935. While in college he was active 
in YMCA, on the student governing 
board and in his fraternity. After gradu- 
ation and a summer trip through Mexico 
he became an agent for the company his 
father was then representing and for 
which he was averaging nearly $1,000,000 
each year. 

Oliver, Jr., spent four years in per- 
sonal production for that company, be- 
came a supervisor and then an assistant 
manager. In the spring of 1941 Oliver, 
Jr., became a general agent in Chicago 


Don Stewart, Agency Supervisor, 
Personally Wrote $700,000 


After three years as an agent Donald 
A. Stewart, CLU, Butler agency, Fidelity 
Mutual Life, Chicago, was made agency 
supervisor in 1949 and divided his time 
in recruiting, supervising and personal 
sales. Despite his duties in so many 
directions he personally paid in 1953 for 
$700,000 on 97 lives with about 60% of 
the business resulting from personal 
estate planning, 25% from business in- 
surance and the balance from savings 
plans, juvenile and wife insurance. 

Born in Ripon, Wis., the family moved 
to Glen Ellyn, Ill, a Chicago suburb 
where his father participated in village 
management for 20 years. After getting 
through Glen Ellyn high school Don 
Stewart was graduated from Ripon Col- 
lege in 1939 with a B.A. degree, major- 
ing in economics. After a short spell 
a bookkeeper with a manufacturing firm 
he became a salesman for a large cement 
company and then entered the Army 
where he saw action in France and 
Germany as an officer of a tank de- 
stroyer battalion. Upon returning to this 
country he went with one of Chicago’s 
largest corporations, but was persuaded 
to enter the insurance sales field by 
Charles E. Butler, then of the sales 
department of Fidelity Mutual, Chicago, 
who had sold Stewart a policy some 
time before. After being an agent for 
three years he became agency super- 
visor in 1949, 

Mr. Stewart has about 500 policyhold- 
ers who, together with referred leads, 
are his best sources of business. His 





DONALD A. STEWART 


clients include many alumni of Ripon 
College, Army acquaintances and Glen 
Ellyn people. 

In November last he married Jeanne 
Gifford of Chicago, who was director 
of special events for a large department 
store in Chicago’s Loop. Both play golf 
at the Flossmoor Country Club. 





for another company and was in that 
post when World War II started. Join- 
ing the Navy he went on duty at 
Office of Naval Procurement which was 
then being established in Chicago and 
remained there until the big job of staff- 
ing the Navy with officers had been well 
established by the end of 1943.. Next, he 
was transferred to Washington where he 
had the responsibility of recruiting the 
personnel of the Navy’s electronics pro- 
gram. At the end of the war he was 
on the board which set up the post-war 
Naval Reserve program and finally re- 
turned to civilian life in 1946; his rank 
when separated from the service being 
that of Lieutenant Commander. 

For a year Mr. Aspegren was in home 
office work as assistant director of agen- 
cies for Commonwealth Life, Louisville. 
In the Fall of 1947 he became general 
agent of Ohio National in Chicago. He 





OLIVER R. 


ASPEGREN, JR. 


wanted to return to Chicago field as by 
this time there was nearly 30 years of 
insurance experience which his family 
had in the area of the western metrop- 
olis. 

Pays Tribute to Father 


Mr. Aspegren says that most of the 
studying he has done and the courses 
he has taken were as a direct result of 
his father’s suggestions. After he signed 
his first contract as an agent when 21 
his father said he wanted him to study 
for the CLU designation. He completed 
his first three exams before he had been 
in life insurance eight months, complet- 
ing the remaining two during the follow- 
ing year. He has taken the LIAMA 
course twice and also its post-graduate 
course. 

Most of his prospecting is for pen- 
sion trust cases. He now personally ac- 
counts for $250,000 to $500,000 per year, 
mostly pension business, the balance be- 
ing the result of revision of programs 
of his own clients. Leading agent of the 
agency is George Severance who has 
qualified many times for MDRT. His 
brother, Clifford S. Aspegren, is active 
with him in management of the agency. 
When he entered life insurance Clifford 
gave up a — career in music 
which included having his own orchestra 
and a large group of piano students. 


More Chicago Producers | 
On Pages 102 and 110 
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The CLU- ‘What St 


Dr. Huebner. “Close as we are to the 
aspirations, characters and ambitions of 
the men and women seeking CLU status 
and knowing the sacrifices of time and 
comfort necessary to attain the degree 
we think the institution of life insurance 
can feel a great gratification that so 
many men and women in its ranks are 
of this caliber,” he says. 


Why Do Agents Work So Hard for 
Designation? 


Why do so many insurance agents 
work so hard and spend so much time 
in seeking this degree? Does the fact 
that a man or woman is authorized to 
place CLU after his name operate as 
an immediate open seasame when calling 
on prospects? Does the reception girl 
take a look at the agent’s personal card 
and almost faint with awe when she 
notes those so-hard-to-win letters— 
CLU? Does the prospect immediately 
arise when the agent enters the office 
and say: “This is indeed a high honor? 
To whom am I indebted for this visit? 
Which one of my friends has my inter- 
est so much at heart that he was gra- 
cious enough to give you my name? But, 
why waste time? Let me offer you my 
economic problem, and, then, maybe you 
can spare the time to discuss my affairs 
and tell me in detail how insurance pol- 
icies can come to my rescue?” 

Nothing could be more absurd. But, 
after the agent succeeds in entering the 
prospect’s private office he will discover 
that the CLU designation is an instant 
respect-winner; that it envelops the 
visitor with the aura of being an au- 
thority in his field. This particular situ- 
ation is correctly described by the Amer- 
ican College of Life Underwriters in 
one of its explanatory brochures when 
it says the caller is recognized as hav- 
ing officially attested qualifications in 
his own field which “put him on a parity 
with that of the business man whom he 
is seeking to influence and help.” 


How to Become a CLU 


Continuing, American College points 
out what is behind the years of study 
which have given the CLU that expan- 
sion of his education of such advantage 
to an efficient agent in these days of 
complex and varied insurance needs. And 
what is “the broader education.” Says 
the College: “It is in the field of eco- 
nomics, government, sociology, inheri- 
tance taxation, commercial and insur- 
ance law, law of wills, trusts and estates, 
corporation finance, banking and credit 
and investments and, in addition, a life 
insure ance training. In this respect the 

gent’s program is comparable to that of 
the accountant whose profession recog- 
nized many years ago the need of a com- 
prehensive business education ‘for the 
individual who aspires to become a Cer- 
tied Public Accountant.” 


The Five Examinations 


To become a CLU it is necessary to 
pass five examinations. The Part A ex- 
amination covers life insurance funda- 
mentals. The average agent who begins 
to think about CLU work has in most 
cases already gained some familiarity 
with basic actuarial principles, policy 
provisions and underwriting principles. 
But he will need considerable additional 
study before sitting for the examinations, 
and he will find both increased sales 
power and greatly increased self-confi- 
dence resulting from that study. 

Part B covers economics, government, 
and social problems. These subjects are 
necessary to an understanding of the 
environment surrounding most prospects 


(Continued from Page 26) 


and policyholders and are important for 
professional analysis of needs and proper 
prescription. 

Part C serves possibly more than any 
other of the five examinations to broaden 


eans 


usual sense of the word. It functions 
essentially as a professional examination 
board which grants a designation that 
has the standing of a college degree. If 
there are no study classes in the agent’s 


A Board Meeting of CLU Graders 





In this picture is shown a board of graders for one part of 1954 CLU examina- 
tion. Each of the other parts (five in all) of CLU exams are graded by similar 
panels. During the period when the picture was taken there were held four-hour 
examinations at 140 colleges throughout the nation. The graders when they first 
see the examination papers prepare an extensive grading key tested by each grader 


against approximately 25 books. 


Reading left to right the names of the graders in this picture with colleges in 


which they are professors follow: 


Robert W. Strain, Indiana University; Dr. Walter C. DR foes 
Dr. J. C. Phillips, Dr. Irving Kravis, Dr. 

Dr. Davis W. Gregg, president, 
McGill, U. of P. and chairman all grading boards; 
College; Dr. Irving Pfeffer, University of California, Los Angeles; 
Carl Stern, 
Dr. John F. Adams, Temple University. 


of Connecticut; 
of Pennsylvania; 


S. S. Huebner Foundation; Dr. 
Howard, American College; 


University 
H. Sch olz, University 
elle College; Dr. Dan M. 
Arthur W. Mason, Jr., American 
Jones Mittelman, 
Randolph-Macon; Dr. William M. 





the agent’s horizons and increase his 
productive capacity. This examination 
covers the extremely important fields of 
business law, insurance law, wills, trusts 
and estates, taxation and business in- 
surance. A better grasp of these sub- 
jects opens new markets and equips the 
agent to work with trust officers, law- 
yers, and accountants in rendering real 
professional guidance to life insurance 
clients. 

Part D covers finance, including in- 
vestments, corporation finances, banking 
and credit. Life insurance itself is a 
financial institution and the life insur- 
ance policy is a financial contract; there- 
fore, the agent must understand the life 
insurance business. An adequate under- 
standing of these subiects enables the 
agent to deal more easily and effectively 
with men of substantial position, and 
to have the necessary background in- 
formation to qualify him as a truly pro- 
fessional life insurance man. 

Part E is the “comprehensive” life 
underwriting section. It cuts across the 
four previous examinations and measures 
the abilitv of the agent to apply the re- 
sults of his earlier studies to concrete 
life insurance problems, both personal 
and business. It is for this reason that 
Part E examinations must be taken 
either after the first four have been com- 
pleted or concurrently with the last of 
them although the first four may be 
taken in any sequence desired by the in- 
dividual. 

The examinations, given simultaneously 
each June, are held at approximately 
140 collegiate centers. While the Ameri- 
can College strongly recommends formal 
preparation in college classes or inde- 
pendent study groups, and devotes a 
great deal of its efforts to organizing 
and sponsoring systematic CLU study it 
does not of itself actually hold classes, 
nor engage in educational work in the 





environ he finds one in a neighboring 
city. In New York City alone there are 
20 places where a CLU aspirant can join 
such a study group. The examinations 
are conducted by dozens of professors 
in universities and colleges or by CLU 
chapters and the papers of the students 
in answering the quizzes are sent to the 
American College where experienced 
graders are called in to mark the papers 
as explained elsewhere in this CLU ial 
posium of articles. 


Functions of the College 


The American College itself does not 

give educational or training courses, nor 
does it sell textbooks. 
_ “The College is concerned with test- 
ing the comprehension and understand- 
ing of the candidate in given fields of 
knowledge, says President Gregg. “How 
the candidate gains the necessary knowl- 
edge to pass the examinations is tech- 
nically not under the direction of the 
College. Actually, however, it is much 
concerned that candidates be properly 
prepared so that each will get as broad 
an understanding of the material as is 
possible, not only for the purpose of 
making a good showing on the examina- 
tions but of greater importance that 
their increased knowledge will be re- 
flected in ever better service to the 
public. 

“The College serves in an advisory 
capacity to individuals and groups help- 
ing them effectively and successfully to 
prepare for the exams. The American 
College educational advisory department 
is continuously cooperating and working 
with university and college teachers, 
CLU chapters and local life underwriters 
associations in developing CLU instruc- 
tional facilities for career agents. Thus, 
we help organize local study groups.” 

To be eligible to take the examinations 
for becoming a Chartered Life Under- 










































































































writer, the applicant must be at least 
21 years old and it is interesting to note 
that one agent last year became a CLU 
at the age of 78. The previous education 
of applicants must as a minimum be the 
legal equivalent to graduation from an 
accredited four-year high school course, 
The examination requirements demand 
a broad knowledge in various major 
fields, as indicated by the subject 
“Parts” listed above. Applicants are 
urged not to take all examinations in the 
same year unless they have had very 
extensive education and training in ail 
the subjects. The passing grade on each 
examination is 70%. All papers with the 
exception of unusually good ones are 
marked by at least two graders inde- 
pendent of each other. Border-line cases 
are referred to a Review Panel estab- 
lished by the examination board, at least 
two members of which read the papers 
jointly. 
What It Costs 


The cost to the candidate of tuition 
for a CLU study class, and the other 
costs such as those of text material, 
will vary considerably. Not only will 
class tuition differ by locality but the net 
cost of CLU preparation to the candi- 
date will vary by company. Many com- 
panies give financial assistance for fees, 
tuiton and for the purchase of textbooks. 

The registration fee is $15, payable at 
the time application is formally filed with 
the American College. To encourage 
early enrollment, a discount of $5 is 
granted if the application is completed 
and filed with the College prior to April 
15th of the year in which the candidate 
intends to undertake his first examina- 
tion, so that the net fee in such cases 
is only $10. 

The examination fee is $50 for each 
examination taken, whether or not suc- 
cessfully passed. However, for most field 
men the actual cost of the examination 
fee is only $25. This is because a very 
large number of life insurance companies 
participate in “The Cooperative Fund for 
Underwriter Training” and receive in 
return for their financial contributions 
to this fund so-called credit certificates 
good for a credit of $25 against a $50 
examination fee. 

Finally, a diploma fee of $7.50 is 
charged each candidate who successfully 
completes his five examinations and ac- 
tually receives the CLU or the CLU 
Associate designation. 


Executive Staff of 
American College 


(Continued from Page 27) 


college idea made great progress during 
his NALU administration. Finally, the 
American College was incorporated in 
1927 when George Alder of Salt Lake 
City was NALU president. Fortunately 
for the project, the NALU elected Julian 
S. Myrick president and it was during 
his 1927-28 term that the College started 
operation. 

At the beginning there was cynical 
comment in the business, some executives 
believing it might take on aspects of 
being “a diploma mill” without prestige 
or standing among higher institutions of 
learning. These objections were over- 
come by constant talks on the subject 
by Dr. Huebner, Ernest J. Clark, Mr. 
Myrick, Edward A. Woods, John Newton 
Russell, Graham C. Wells, Hugh D. 
Hart, Franklin W. Ganse and others. 
Edward S. Brashears, a Washington 
lawyer, was a prominent figure in getting 
the College off to a good administrative 
Start. 


Population Increase 

Since World War II the number of 
families in the United States has in- 
creased 800,000 per year, twice the rate 
of increase during the 1930's. This 
tremendous population increase means 
greater markets, more production, and 
hence more jobs, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States points out. 
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Successfully Produce Soon After Leaving Short Session 
Career School 


In Ten Weeks Following Home Office Visit 19 Connecticut Mutual 
Agents Paid For $2,784,000; Some Comments By These Field Men 


By Horace R. SmituH, CLU 


Superintendent of Agencies, Connecticut Mutual 


The picture on this page was taken of 
the 5lst home office career school of 
Connecticut Mutual in which picture also 
appear five home office agency depart- 
ment men who had educational or train- 
ing relations with these men while at 
the home office in Hartford. 

These career schools 
consist of a two 
weeks’ session for 
field men of proven 
ability who have had 
a minimum of four 
months actual field 
experience and a 
successful selling rec- 
ord. The average ex- 
perience of the mem- 


bers of this 5lst 
career group was 
eight months and 


they far 
duced on 


out - pro- 
a per man 
basis, and in_ total 
volume, any of the 
company’s previous 
classes of this type 
and yet their aver- 
age age, average edu- 
cation, pre-school 
production records, 
were quite parallel 
to the records of 
previous classes. 

In the ten weeks 
immediately follow- 
ing the attendance at 
the career school this 
group of 19 men 
produced $2,784,000 
of volume not in- 
cluding family  in- 
come or term riders 
or annuity business. 
Thus, the average 
man produced $14,654 
of volume per week 
for ten weeks. They 
also averaged 1.7 
lives per man _ per 
week during the ten 
weeks. All of these 
records are new 
highs from the stand- 
point of averages and 


agency secretary; George G. Shoemaker, 
Frederic RK. Breidenbach, agency assis- 
tants, and the writer. 

Quick Absorption of Life Insurance 


During the war we learned that the 
adult mind could be trained in the ac- 


population and, of course, to the broader 
acceptance of life insurance due to the 
fine work of our institutional organi- 
zations. We feel definitely, however, 
that a substantial portion of the credit 
for current success is due to better 
selection, better attitude building, better 


Connecticut Mutual Fifty-first Career School 





The agents who attended the Fifty-first Home Office Career School, held in Hartford on March 22 to April 2, are 
shown in the above picture together with the members of the staff: 


First row (left to right)—George G. Shoemaker, Jr., agency assistant; Eugene A. Truitt, Wilkes-Barre; Edward A. 
Black, Norfolk; Robert W. Potter, Springfield; Vennie A. Whitmire, Toledo; Horace R. Smith, supt. of agencies. 


Second row (left to right)—Irwin H. Schneider, Bridgeport; Robert W. Hamel, Minneapolis; E. Keith Skalla, 
Omaha; Richard C. McAllister, Hyannis, Mass.; Paul W. Pritchartt, Memphis. 




























































of general agents and field supervisors, 

Some comments of interest made by 
members of the 5lst career class about 
their sales experiences or philosophy 
after they returned to the field follow: 


Robert Potter, age 28, Springfield, 
Mass.: 


“A recent sale stands out in my mind 
because it presented a variety of chal- 
lenges. My client was a man with an 
adding-machine-like mind. The first 
problem was to make him look upon 
insurance as food and shelter for his 
family rather than facts and figures. He 
used every objection 
in the book, but 
finally agreed to buy. 
However, I still had 
to discuss facts and 
figures and we even 
went so far as to 
discuss ‘buy term 
and invest the differ- 
ence. The policy 
came back rated and 
so we Started all over 
again, plus some ob- 
jections to the rat- 
ing. In my estimation 
the sale was made 
because I kept going 
back.” 


Richard McAllis- 
ter, age 36, Hyan- 
nis, Mass.: 


“The life insurance 
business is right for 
me because all re- 
wards for my physi- 
cal and mental ef- 
forts revert back to 
me as sole proprietor. 
My compensation is 
limited only by my 
personal capacity. 
From a properly and 
efficiently executed 
sale the compensa- 
tions are many both 
to myself and_ the 
policy holder. The 
greatest satisfaction 
arising from such a 
transaction is the 
peace of mind gained 
by both the client 
and myself.” 


Cornelius Scully, 


the total volume sub- folk 

mitted was $500,000 Third row (left to right)—Robert B. Proctor, assistant superintendent of agencies; William L. Myers, Denver; age 43, Norfolk, 

more than the pre- Lanar Keese, Nashville; Cornelius D. Scully, Norfolk; Herbert C. Remien, Jr., Grand Rapids; James S. Sanger, Va.: 

vious class record, Oklahoma City; Michel Levy, New Orleans. 

which included a Fourth row (left to right)—James L. Russell, assistant agency secretary; Frederic R. Breidenbach, agency assis- “Noticing a pros- 

larger number of tant; Joseph U. Posner, Rochester; Thomas H. O’Neil, Philip L. Miller, Toledo; John L. Munoz, Jacksonville. perous but out of the 

men. way firm, I made a 
It is interesting to note that in this quisition of new skills and knowledge at’ training on an accelerated basis, and ‘cold’ call on the manager. My ap- 


51st class were two sons of Connecticut 
Mutual general agents. They are Paul 
Pritchartt, A. Van Pritchartt, 
general agent in Memphis, and Herbert 
C.. Remien, Jr., son of the company’s 


son of 


Grand Rapids general agent. Also in 
the class was Joe Posner, Rochester, 
N. Y., who made the Million Dollar 


Round Table during his second full year 
with the company. 

The members of the home office staff 
in the picture are Robert B. Proctor, 
CLU, assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies; James L, Russell, CLU, assistant 





a much faster rate than we had pre- 
viously supposed possible. Today young 
men and even men in their late thirties 
and early forties are showing us that 
they can and will absorb the life insur- 
ance business, its mechanics, and tech- 
niques of selling at a much faster rate 
even than their predecessors of five and 
ten years ago. 

Our current recruits are getting into 
production more rapidly and staying in 
production more consistently than groups 
of the years immediately after the war 
Of course, a part of this is due to the 
higher earning levels of our general 





much closer and more competent super- 
vision in the field. 

The presence among our top leader- 
ship groups of such a substantial num- 
ber of men under 30 is the most en- 
couraging sign observable in the current 
recruit picture. 

Today’s young man in the life insur- 
ance business wants and is entitled to 
superior training and friendly and com- 
petent guidance. Our home office pro- 
gram is solely designed to augment, 
supplement, and expedite the training 
and supervision of the men which is 
properly the responsibility of our group 





proach was on a programming. basis 
and it developed the following facts: 


the manager was 47 and a refugee 
from Nazi Germany. He had a wife 
and two young children and owned 


25,000 endowment insurance. This in- 
formation seemed to indicate additional 
insurance would prove necessary, but 
that it would be difficult if not im- 
possible to obtain any substantial pre- 
mium. However, after showing my pros- 
pect what his family picture would be 
at his death I had no difficulty in secur- 


(Continued on Page 129) 


its 
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“Ame You A C.L.U. 


This is a question which is being asked by an in- 
creasing number of life insurance clients and prospects all 


over the country. 


As a protection for your own future, isn’t it time 
you started or completed vour attainment of the C.L.U. 


designation ? 


CAI 


“The Agency With The Professional Concept” 


SAMUEL L. ZEIGEN, c..v. 


GENERAL AGENT 


of Philadelphia 


501 FIFTH AVENUE - °° ° * ° * * #* #¢ NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Telephone: MUrray Hill 2-9192 


This message is in recognition of the splendid work being 
done countrywide by the American Society of Chartered 
Life Underwriters and its local chapters. 








PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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All Policies Sold By Bernard Lewis Are P 


Prudential’s Ordinary Leader Of Past Three Years Learned 


Business Fundamentals When He And Brothers Ran Food 


Concern In New Jersey; Sell Only Individual Policies. 


Bernard C. Lewis, who led The Pru- 
dential in Ordinary production for 
1951-2-3 and is a Life member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table, believes 
that his role in the sale of a life insur- 
ance policy is not complete until he has 
collected the premium, or part of it. And, 
caereane out that philosophy, every pol- 
icy he has sold has been prepaid. A 
member of the Osborne Bethea and As- 
sociates, Ordinary Agency of The Pru- 
dential, Broad Street, Newark, he sells 
about 100 policies a year and it so hap- 
pens none of them is on a Group In- 
surance or Pension basis. 

Pre-payment represents a_ perfectly 
natural part of his procedure from the 
beginning since it grew out of his pre- 
vious business experience prior to_ his 
entrance into the life insurance field. 
After two decades in another business, 
he had learned that no concern can be 
successfully conducted unless its con- 
tracted obligations are honored; that 
people really expect to meet their obli- 
gations, but that unless they do so im- 
mediately, they often procrastinate and 
may even spend the money in some other 
direction. He was quite sure that if he 
added to the effort required for making 
insurance sales, a firm conviction and 
belief tha at life insurance is no good for 
the applicant unless it is in force—pre- 
payment must become a necessity in 
one’s operation and not a casual part 
of the normal sales procedure. He be- 
lieves that determination, additional en- 
ergy and good sales procedure makes 
pre-payments a readily accepted pro- 
cedure by his prospective clients as well 
as his clients. 

Starting Work Hour in Former Business 
Was Midnight 


A native of New Jersey and a gradu- 
ate of high school in Chatham, Bernie 
and his brothers took over the food 
business of their father as the latter’s 
health had declined. This was shortly 
after Bernie left high school. The busi- 
ness was conducted from South Orange, 
N. J. _ ating under the name of Lewis 
Broth the enterprise served food to 
“eee clubs, restaurants, hospitals and 
other institutions. Bernie’s job had to 
do with buying and management func- 
tions which gave him a valuable funda- 
mental training in business matters. 

The enterprise was a success, but he 
often wondered if it would not be more 
advantageous for him to enter some 
other field calling for less demand on 
his time, energies and nervous system. 
One aspect of the work which got him 
down was the hours. For instance, it 
was necessary for him to start work 
about midnight, or shortly thereafter. 
Living in a suburb, he frequently en- 
countered some tough weather conditions 
while arriving on his job. In one of 
these middle-of-the-night sojourns un- 








dertaken under icy arctic conditions he 
fell and injured himself. 

That started another spell of deep 
contemplation about the inconveniences 
and discomforts of his business routine 
all of which resulted in a decision to 
make a change. His brother Don, who 
had left the family food business some 
years before, had become assistant man- 
ager of Prudential in Trenton and is now 
manager of the company’s Ordinary 
agency in Albany, N. Y. Don’s success 
in insurance considerably influenced 
Bernie in entering that field. Two of 
the latter’s friends were A. P. Morton 
and Earl Wilkinson, Prudential home 
office executives. In discussing Bernie’s 
future with him they also convinced him 
that his best move in the interest of his 
future was insurance selling. 


Becomes an Agent 


In Tune, 1950, Mr. Lewis called on 
Charles W. Campbell, then manager of 
the Newark Ordinary agency and now 
vice president in charge of the new 
home office for the Prudential’s South- 
eastern Ordinary operations, in Jack- 
sonville. That was four years ago. Since 
that time he has paid for more than 
$6,500,000 of insurance. Lewis was suc- 
cessful right from the start as he became 
a member of MDRT his first year in the 
business. He does not disdain cold can- 
vass. “How can you tell what will hap- 
pen when you introduce yourself to a 
stranger and divert the conversation into 
life insurance channels?” he asked The 
Gold Book. “You may instantly strike a 
chord in his mind. At least, you have 
the fellow thinking about insurance. 
Once I saw a fellow working in a yard. 
Never had seen him before. Struck up 
an acquaintance. It led to important 
business insurance.” 

The largest single pre-payment check 
Mr. Lewis has received was for $4,652. 
The smallest are $10 checks on monthly 
basis payments. 


Wife Helps Prospecting 


Mrs. Lewis has been of considerable 
assistance to him in business. After 
leaving Summit High School, she was 
graduated from Orange Memorial Hos- 
pital Nursing School and became a nurse 
in that hospital, one of the finest in 
Jersey. They have two children, Jean, 
13. and Judith, 10. 

Where Mrs. Lewis helps him most is 
in prospecting. His friends in the busi- 
ness say she is as expert and acute in 
this activity as is any wife of an insur- 
ance man. She has made several talks 
at agency meetings, pointing out specifi- 
cally what a wife can do in helping her 
husband be successful. 

Star performance of Mrs. Lewis in 
the prospect field was after Bernie had 
been six months in the business and she 
tipped her husband to a young fellow 


working in a pharmaceutical plant in the 
Newark area and who had but recently 
married. The immediate result was the 
sale of a $10,000 Ordinary Life, but there 
is considerable of an aftermath story as 
this young man took pleasure in giving 
Lewis names accompanied by complete 
factual information relative to prospects. 
Lewis followed up the leads, soon wrote 


a large corporation key man case and 
since then 50 policyholders have been 
put on his books from that plant alone, 
and all originating from that first $10,000 
Ordinary life sale. 

Other than his membership in the Life 
Underwriters Association of Northern 
New Jersey of which he is a director, 
Mr. Lewis is not a joiner. 


Lewis Tells How He Operates 


The Gold Book presented to Bernard C. Lewis some questions as 


to how he operates. Herewith are the queries 


How did you get into production after 
joining The Prudential? 


I was determined not to do the usual 
calling on friends, neighbors, relatives 
and excluded practically all previous 
business contacts feeling that I would 
prefer not to have anyone feel under 
obligation to me. In the beginning, I re- 
lied almost entirely upon cold canvass 
and following up leads from newspapers, 
and always kept my eye open for any 
promising situation. Soon, one thing was 
leading to another and referred leads 
kept producing plenty of activity. 


How many cases do you average a year? 
100. 


In what way do you follow up your 
clients? 


At the beginning of each month, my 
secretary gives me a list of all age 
changes. I try to contact as many of 
these as seem worthwhile. This is usual- 
ly by telephone appointment. She also 

makes a monthly list of birthdays and 
I send birthday cards which are per- 
sonally written. I send Christmas cards 
and desk calendars ard during the year 
try to make impromptu visits on policy- 
holders or prospects. I like to buy a 
little plant or some other gift on birth- 
days, Christmas or Easter for better 
clients and reference centers. I keep a 
monthly file on future contacts. For ex- 
ample, if a man cannot see me now, but 
will see me in six months, this date is 
noted in my file. 


What do you read outside of the trade 
publications and the service publications in 
order that you can understand what busi- 
ness problems and taxations are all about? 


My reading is very inadequate and 
irregular. I recognize this as one of 


the weaknesses in my present set-up. 
My future plans call for considerable 
study in the field of taxes and business 
insurance. 


This material is available 


and his answers: 


through my company’s advance training 
programs and through the special serv- 
ices which are available in the office. 


Of all the cases you have written, which 
is the one which gave you the most satis- 
faction? (Especially some case which af- 
fected the most lives of a large number of 
persons.) 


The cases which give me the greatest 
satisfaction are ones which present a 
great challenge. For instance, medical 
situations where the person feels that he 
is uninsurable or would be highly rated. 
Recently, I was referred to a qualified 
business man who told me that he had 
continual trouble in attempting to buy 
life insurance during the past decade. 
When first talking with him, it looked 
quite hopeless, but I endeavored to help 
him if I could. The result was the plac- 
ing of $50,000 of Ordinary Life at a 
$3,800 yearly premium. Being able to de- 
liver insurance to this person was a great 
personal satisfaction. 


What was the most di ‘é-had case you 
have had to write—and why? 


The most difficult cases to write are 
the ones where my prospecting has 
erred and led me to persons in poor 
income brackets. 


I had been referred to a principal 
stockholder in a closed corporation, but 
he did not own a controlling interest. 
Because of the standing I was de- 
termined to see him. Many calls, both 
personal and telephone, took place before 
I eventually got to talk with him. During 
the early part of our conversation I dis- 
covered the reason for his being hard 
to see was the fact that he was un- 
insurable. Insurance men for years had 
been trying to sell him life insurance 
on the lives of the other members of the 
corporation who were up in years and 
all of relatively little value to the cor- 
poration. After a few minutes of dis- 
cussion, I could see that this man was 
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Left to right—Bernard C. Lewis, Judy, Jean and Mrs. Ruth Lewis 


antagonistic toward life insurance sales- 
men because they tried to sell him that 
which was obviously a sale for the life 
insurance salesmen and not one which 
would be in the best interests of the 
client. I did suggest that he purchase 
life insurance on his wife’s life as his 
greatest concern was future security for 
himself and his wife. He readily bought 
paid-up policies of considerable amounts 
on her life which, as he put it, salted 
away future security for them. 


Do you make any night calls? 

During my first three years in the 
business, I tried to work four or five 
nights a week. During the past year I 
have worked nights when it was neces- 
sary, but am finding it possible to do a 
greater percentage of my business during 
daytime. Improved quality of my pros- 
pects makes increased daytime selling 
more possible. 


How much time do you spend in your 
office, and what is the best type of help 
that the manager or executives of the 
office can give to an agent who writes a 
considerable amount of insurance? 

I spend 2% days a week in the office, 
considerable of which is necessitated be- 
cause of extensive case analysis. 

I find the greatest help from my 
manager is in consulation regarding un- 
derwriting and handling of complicated 
or problem cases. 


Do you close much business at lunch- 
time? 

No. Lunchtime for me is a poor time 
for getting anything definitely accom- 
plished. I often have luncheon appoint- 
ments for exploratory purposes and fact- 
finding, but seldom like to plan “a close” 
during a lunch hour. Time Tuns out and 
if it is at a critical time in “the closing,” 
it can really mess up a case. 

Do you write small cases as well as 
large ones, and do you ever go out of 
your way to write a small case? 

I write small cases as well as large 
ones. Average size policy last year was 
about $20,000. I will gladly go out of 
my way to write a small one; however, 
because of the scarcity of time I do 
try to make sure that it will have some 
Other value in the way of referred leads 
or a new situation. 

Do you spend any time with agents of 
your office in the field, especially with 
ner wer ones, and particularly with the young 
ones: 


I do spend some time with agents in 
the field. However, it has been quite 
limited since I always seem to be busy. 
It is interesting and exciting to do joint 
work and I wish it were possible to 
spend more time with newer and younger 
men in the business. I have never re- 
fused to work with them when they 
have asked for help on a particular 
case whether it be discussion or going 


on an interview. On the other hand, my 


own job keeps me moving at such a 
pace that I’m not available too often. 

Do you know what you are going to 
do during the day? Is it all planned out 
and how do you go about this planning? 

I carefully plan my week’s activity in 
advance and try to have my appoint- 
ments made for at least a week in ad- 
vance. [ try to plan at least one day a 
week which will be spent in the field 
prospecting, often in the same general 
area in which I will have several leads 
or situations which will supplement my 
day’s operation. I keep a small loose-leaf 
book where towns are listed alphabetical 
ly. Whenever I get a lead or situation, 
I enter it into this book under the town 
where it is located. In this manner | 
almost always have names or situations 
to follow up, if time permits. 

Have you had any luck with referred 
leads? 

More than 50% of my business now 
comes from referred leads. When start- 
ing to do a program for a man, I let 
him know that whether or not he pur- 
chases life insurance from me, if he 
evaluates my work well, that he will 
refer me to at least three other qualified 
men. Often he supplies more than the 
required number. I always prefer to ob- 
tain all the information he will give me 
regarding these referred leads and ask 
permission to use his name, but do not 
ask him to call the person or write a 
letter. I prefer to call myself and do 
my own selling of my services. I can 
do it better than my friend who means 
well but is not a life insurance salesman. 

Are people on the level in giving referred 
leads, or do they volunteer information 
which is practically a brush-off ? 

I find that most people are usually 
helpful and sincere in giving information 
in the form of leads because they are 
sold on the worthwhileness of the service 
which I have performed for them. 

How did you get into the habit of the 
pre-payment operations? Have you any 
spectal process in asking for pre-payments? 
Why do men and women not object to 
making pre-payments? 

In the food business, we never like to 
deliver the goods without getting paid 
for them. We gave good service and sold 
excellent merchandise and in turn felt we 
were entitled to be paid promptly. When 
I entered the life insurance business I 
gave the same good service and there- 
fore expected to be paid promptly for 
it, hence pre-payments. I seldom find 
that people object to giving a pre-pay- 
ment when they realize the benedits of 
immediate protection. | have found pre- 
payments tremendously helpful when 
placing a rated policy. It is so much 
easier to return and collect the difference 
between the standard rate and the in- 
creased premium. 
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DAVID MCCAHAN 
1897-1954 


Leader 
Teacher 
Scholar 
Author 
Editor and 
President of 


The American Coll egeo if i; ife Underwriters 


The field of education has lost a truly dedicated leader 
in the untimely death of David McCahan. Far beyond the 
horizons of our business he was with full justice universally 
respected for his creative thinking and intellectual attain- 


ments. 


We who through close association over the years had 
come to know him for his intensely human qualities, admired 
him always for his unquestioned integrity and sense of re- 
sponsibility to a point where his name became synonymous 
with ‘duty’ in the finest connotation of that word. Our deep 
feeling of personal sorrow becomes dwarfed by the realiza- 


tion of the overwhelming loss to life insurance. 


JOSEPH H. REESE, CLU 


The Joseph H. Reese Agency 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5 
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By Manuet M. GorMan 


Assistant General Counsel 


Life Insurance Association of America 


With the enactment of the “Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954” the tax laws of 
the United States have undergone the 
most sweeping revision in their history. 
The new law completely supersedes the 
old Internal Revenue Code and differs 
from it radically both in form and in 
arrangement. 

But much more important than the 
rearranging of sections and deletion of 
obsolete material are extensive changes 
in the substantive rules which determine 
tax liability. A number of these changes 
directly affect the life insurance agent, 
both professionally and personally. 

In the course of the consideration of 
this legislation the Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America and the American 
Life Convention made comprehensive 
recommendations to the Treasury De- 
partment, the Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation, the House 
Ways and Means Committee and the 
Senate Finance Committee. They were 
joined in many of these recommenda- 
tions by the National Association of 
Life Underwriters which contributed 
materially to the success of a number of 
proposals of particular interest to 
agents. 

It is noteworthy that 
major recommendations of the life in- 
surance business were accepted. 

There is much in the new Code and 
in the history of various of its pro- 
visions in Congress which is worthy of 
detailed discussion and technical analy- 
sis. It would, however, be beyond the 
scope of this article to do more than 
comment briefly on some of the more 
important aspects of the Code from the 
viewpoint of the life underwriter. 


ANNUITIES 


Annuities Generally—One of the most 
significant changes made by the new 
Code is the elimination of the 3% an- 
nuity rule and the substitution of an 
adaptation of the Canadian system of 
taxing annuity income. Under this ap- 
proach, the average return-of-principal 
portion of each annuity payment is 
computed by dividing the purchase price 
of the annuity by the annuitant’s life 
expectancy. The amount so determined 
is then excluded from gross income in 
each tax year of the annuitant as long 
as he lives, the balance of each annuity 
payment being taxable as interest in- 
come. The new method will be applied to 
amounts received as annuities, whether 
under an annuity, endowment or life 
insurance contract. 

As compared with 
new law will produce substantial tax 
savings to annuitants generally. In indi- 
vidual cases, if an annuitant lives longer 
than his life expectancy, he will receive 
a tax advantage by recovering more 
than the cost of the annuity. Conversely, 
the short-lived annuitant will not re- 
cover his entire cost tax free. Also, on 
outstanding annuities now in the course 
of payment, where amounts have already 
been received tax free under the 3% 
rule, the credit for return-of-principal 
will be reduced accordingly and tax 
increases will result. 

The averaging principal of the new 
rule likewise applies to installment set- 
tlements for a fixed number of years 
which have previously been tax free un- 


most of the 


the 3% rule, the 


til the annuitant or insured has recov- 
ered the consideration. From now on, 
the exclusion for cost will be spread 
equally over the period of payments. 

Included in the annuity section is a 
grant of a 60-day period of grace within 
which the holder of a matured endow- 
ment contract may exercise an option 
to receive the proceeds as an annuity, 
taxable under the annuity rule, thus 
avoiding application of the doctrine of 
constructive receipt upon the date of 
maturity. 

Employe Annuities—For ease of ad- 
ministration, a special rule is provided 
for pension plan annuities where the 
employe’s contribution has been rela- 
tively small. If the aggregate annuity 
payments receivable by the employe dur- 
ing the first three years of his annuity 
equal or exceed his contributions, he 
receives the payments tax free until the 
amount of his contribution has been 
equalled. Thereafter, the full annuity 
payment is taxable. If this three-year 
rule does not apply, the employe’s an- 
nuity falls within the general annuity 
rule, except that the purchase price is 
deemed to be only the contributions of 
the employe. 

Joint and Survivor Annuities—The an- 
nuity provisions of the new Code apply 
to joint and survivor annuities as well as 
ordinary annuities. However, the cost is 
to be spread over the combined life 
expectancy of the annuitants in deter- 
mining the annual exclusion. Once the 
exclusion ratio is determined, it will not 
change and will be used by both the 
primary and survivor annuitants. But the 
surviving annuitant will be given an 
additional deduction based upon the 
amount of estate tax attributable to 
inclusion of the value of the survivor- 
ship annuity in the estate of the pri- 
mary annuitant. 

Mention should also be made of the 
revised provisions of the estate tax law 
exempting from the gross estate of a 
decedent employe a survivorship annuity 
payable to his beneficiary through a 
qualified employe’s pension or profit- 
sharing plan, to the extent that the 
annuity is provided by the employer’s 
contribution. In other words, the sur- 
vivorship annuity will be included in the 
gross estate only to the extent of con- 
tributions by the decedent. 

Lump Sums—The Code section on an- 
nuities makes special provision for lump 
sum payments under annuity, endow- 
ment or life insurance contracts. The 
tax is determined as though only one- 
third of the lump sum had been re- 
ceived in the taxable year of the pay- 
ment and one-third in each of the two 
preceding years. 

Retirement Income—One other point 
of interest in connection with the sub- 
ject of annuities, and which should be 
considered in planning individual retire- 
ment programs, is that individuals 65 
years of age or more are given bene- 
ficial tax treatment by means of a tax 
credit of the tax on up to $1,200 of 
“retirement income,” such tax to be 
computed at the rate for the lowest tax 
bracket (now 20%). “Retirement in- 
come” includes pensions, annuities, in- 
terest, rents or dividends. 

The $1,200 base for the credit may be 
reduced by earned income in excess of 


specified amounts, or by such income as 
tax exempt interest, social security bene- 
fits and the like which are excluded from 
gross income generally. On the other 
hand, the credit will not be reduced by 
amounts excluded from gross income un- 
der the annuity provisions of the Code, 
since such amounts are regarded as a 
return of capital. 


LIFE INSURANCE DEATH 
PROCEEDS 





Installment A basic de- 
parture from previous law is the imposi- 
tion, under the new Code, of an income 
tax upon the interest element in death 
proceeds paid in installments. The tax 
will be prorated equally over the period 
of the installment agreement. <A_ sur- 
viving spouse will, however, be allowed 
an annual exclusion of $1, 000 of the tax- 
able interest. Lump sum payments of 
death proceeds will remain tax free as 
will any annual portion of installment 
payments which represents the principal 
sum under the policy. 

This new provision is applicable only 
to amounts received because of deaths 
occurring after the date of enactment 
of the Code, with previous law continu- 
ing in effect with respect to amounts 
received by reason of death on or be- 
fore that date. 

Inclusion of the installment payment 
interest factor in gross income will have 
repercussions in life insurance estate 
planning. It may be noted, however, 
that by virtue of the $1,000 annual ex- 
clusion a fairly sizable amount of in- 
surance left to a wife under the install- 
ment option will still not be subjected 
to tax. 

Transfer for Value—Where a life in- 
surance policy was transferred for a 
valuable consideration, the old law pro- 
vided that the proceeds payable by rea- 
son of the insured’s death were free 
from income tax only to the extent of 


the actual consideration paid, plus pre- 
miums and other sums paid by the 
transferee after the transfer. Although 


undoubtedly intended to apply to specu- 
lative investment in life insurance where 
there is no insurable interest, this 
worked a hardship in many cases, par- 
ticularly in the field of business insur- 
ance. 


The new Code provides that this 
“transfer for value rule” shall not apply 
to certain enumerated transactions, 


namely, transfers to (1) the insured, 
(2) a partner of the insured, (3) a part- 
nership in which the insured is a part- 
ner, or (4) a corporation of which the 
insured is a shareholder or officer. Thus, 
in many instances it will be possible to 
make greater use of existing insurance 
policies for business purposes. 

Premium Payment Test—A subject of 
much controversy and criticism for many 
years has been the so-called “premium 
payment test” under which life insurance 
proceeds were included in the insured’s 
estate if he had directly or indirectly 
paid the premiums, even though he had 
transferred the policy and retained no 
rights therein at his death. Life insur- 
ance estate planning is mz iterially aided 
by the elimination of the premium pay- 
ment test from the new Code. 

A complicating factor has been added, 
however, in that the insured will be re- 
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garded as having an “incident of owner- 
ship” making the policy part of his es- 
tate if he had a reversionary interest 
exceeding 5% of the value of the policy 
immediately before his death. Such a 
reversionary interest may arise by ex- 
press terms of the policy or by operation 
of law. 

Unfortunately, no adequate standard 
is found in the Code or Congressional 
reports for determining the value of 
such a reversionary interest. Attempts 
to obtain clarification of these provisions 
of the law were forestalled by a heated 
controversy which arose in Congress 
over the elimination of the premium pay- 
ment test. As a result, such clarifica- 
tion must await the issuance of regula- 
tions. 


INTEREST ON LOANS TO PAY 
PREMIUMS 


The old Code does not allow a deduc- 
tion for interest on sums borrowed to 
purchase single-premium life insurance 
policies. The new Code extends this 
treatment to borrowed funds used for 
the purchase of single-premium annuity 
contracts or deposited with an insurer 
for the payment of a substantial num- 
ber of future premiums on an insurance 
policy. The change is effective only with 
respect to transactions entered into after 
March 1, 1954, thus avoiding a penalty 
on past purchases or deposit agreements. 


CONSTRUCTIVE RECEIPT 


Ordinarily, where the cash basis of 
reporting income is used, the taxpayer 
must actually receive income before any 
tax liability accrues. In the field of life 
insurance and endowment contracts, 
however, the Internal Revenue Service 
has frequently taken the position that 
there has been constructive receipt of 
income in connection with the exchange 
or surrender of one policy for another, 
although the taxpayer would have to 
give up valuable rights in order to ob- 
tain actual possession of the amounts 
said to be taxable income. The new 
Code provides that no gain or loss shall 
be recognized on the exchange of: 

(1) a life insurance contract for an- 
other life insurance contract or for an 
endowment or annuity contract; 

(2) an endowment contract for an- 
other endowment contract providing 
for regular payments beginning at a 
date not later than payment would 
have begun under the original con- 
tract, or for an annuity contract; or 


(Continued on Page 152) 
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UNDERSTANDING --- 


It is the Understanding that sees and hears; it is 
the Understanding that improves everything, that 
orders everything, and that acts, rules and reigns. 


—Epicharmus 


It’s our business to understand life insurance market changes and to interpret 
their significance to our producer friends. We’ve been doing this successfully for 
over 16 years in the highly competitive New York insurance market. 


It’s also our business to keep our brokers as well as our full-time staff com- 
pletely happy with their John Hancock Mutual Life relationship. Their endorse- 
ment of our facilities is proof that they like to do business with this agency. 


We speak feelingly when we say that one of the biggest factors in our progress 
to date is the understanding attitude of our Home Office—both underwriters and 
executives—and their responsiveness to field conditions and trends. 


Two examples among the many of John Hancock’s alertness are our new 
Preferred Risk Whole Life policy, which is designed for discriminating buyers, and 
our Multiple Protection policy plans for people who buy their insurance in moderate 
amounts. They have already met with a popular response. 


For more details write or phone. 


THE M. L. CAMPS AGENCY 


M. L. CAMPS, General Agent 
Frank McCaffrey, Assistant General Agent 


110 East 42nd St., New York—Suite 1701—Across from Grand Central Station 
OXford 7-2121 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


INSURANCE TO MEET ALL MODERN NEEDS INCLUDING LIFE, ANNUITIES, GROUP, 
WHOLESALE, SALARY SAVINGS and PENSION TRUSTS 


Supervisors: 


Herb Davis Larry Camps Ed Maher Nelson Broms 
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ld Devote More 


Of Their Talents To The Women’s Market 


That women agents should devote more of their attention to the women’s 
market is the almost unanimous opinion of the successful women agents who 
were approached by The Gold Book for their viewpoint on this subject. The 
agents are representative of women agents in various parts of the country. 
With the exception of a lone dissenter for whom this special market holds 
no attraction (“they are very frustrating; they have to ask advice of every 
relative and friend”) the universal feeling is that from the standpoint of 
women agents here is a barely-tapped gold mine with almost limitless sales 


potential. 


For the woman agent, the feminine 
clientele holds some marked advantages: 
women as prospects can be seen during 
the day, thus lessening the necessity for 
night cz alls ; they are not embarrassed if 
visited in the midst of housecleaning or 
while giving themselves a home per- 
manent. Furthermore, women when with 
each other are more relaxed than if a 
man or men are present, and are cer- 
tainly much more frank with each other. 

That women are often more difficult 
to sell than a man is attributed to the 
fact that life insurance and what it can 
perform has been too infrequently ex- 
plained to them by an experienced agent, 
but once a woman is sold insurance she 
remains sold. 

There is also a wide diversity in types 
of a prospects. One woman agent 
feels the | 1ousewile should be recognized 
as the “key man” of the home whose 
loss can be a serious economic drain on 
the family bank account in view of the 
cost of hiring a aye nT pee or nursery 
schools and other child care. She also 
points out the adv: ieee to the house- 
wife of a pension to coordinate with 
Social Security. Another agent shows 
the housewife how insurance can enable 
her to leave an estate of her own to her 
children. 

Sales to women are generally simple, 
without complicated settlement option 
provisions and are profitable from the 
beginning since many of them purchase 
endowments for retirement purposes. 
Sut patience, good humor and human 
relation understanding are necessary. 

The business girl, the career woman, 
the rich woman, the professional woman 
are all vastly underinsured and if the 
women agents of America would devote 
their special talents to cultivating this 
market, they will be entering an area 
where the saturation point is not in 
sight—anything but. 

Viewpoints given to The Gold Book 
follow: 


MARY C. McKEON, CLU 


Prudential Insurance Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


Women agents are missing a good bet 
if they do not direct some efforts to- 
ward the women’s market. It is a mar- 
ket worth considering for many reasons. 
Usually a sale to a woman is a fairly 
simple package, such as a _ retirement 
plan. Generally there is no programming 
involved, no complicated settlement op- 


tion provisions or amendment forms to 
worry about. 

Many women can be seen during the 
day, thus cutting down on night calls, 
and although a woman may be harder 
to convince than a man, once sold she 
stays sold. 

Sales to women 
pay right at the 
outset, too. In fact, 
from a commission 
standpoint, they are 
much more profita- 
ble than insurance 
sold to men, pri- 
marily because so 
many women pur- 
chase endowments 
for retirement pur- 
poses. 

Fundamentally, I 
do not believe there 
is a great deal of 
difference between 
selling a woman 
and selling a man 
because in either 
case we sell to fill a 
need. Women today have the same basic 
economic problems that men have, al- 
though with women greater emphasis is 
usually put on savings than on protec- 
tion. There are millions of families in 
the United States who have a woman 
as the head of the house—either single 
girls who have dependent parents, or 
widows who are supporting families and 
who have learned the value of life in- 
surance the hard way. Although women 
themselves may buy only once or twice 
in a lifetime, they frequently lead to 
prospects in the upper financial strata. 
The stenographer in the office is often 
a worthwhile client because she will 
cither get married, and thus bring a 
new prospect to your doorstep, or she 
will stick to the job and go up the 
ladder as secretary to one of the firm’s 
executives. She may even do both, but 
in either case she is valuable to you. 

That women are often more difficult 
to sell than men is due to the fact that 
through the years far too many agents 
have considered it a waste of time to 
explain the story of life insurance to 
female prospects. Yet how many sales 
to a man have been lost because “the 
woman in the picture” does not appre- 
ciate the advantages of life insurance. 
We could all profit from a little mis- 
sionary work among women. 

All around us are women who need 


Berns Bamberger Studio 


Mary C. McKeon 


our services and who are definitely 
underinsured—doctors, lawyers, teachers, 
nurses, social workers, dietiti: ins, beau- 
ticians, secretaries, shop owners, etc. 
The list is endless. So great is the mar- 
ket today, and so great does it promise 
to be in the future, that it is doubtful 
whether any agent, man or woman, can 
hope to secure his normal share of new 
life insurance sales unless he transacts 
a reasonable portion of his business 
with women. The women of America 
are definitely on the march, and the 
distaff market is the greatest new poten- 
tial on the life insurance horizon. 


eT a 


Hazel G. Schofield Elizabeth Connelly 


HAZEL G. SCHOFIELD 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
Macon, Ga. 


In the realm of professional women 
and women with estate tax problems | 
am quite certain women agents are not 
making the most of their knowledge 
and power. We women agents have a 
wonderful opportunity in the women’s 
market, equipped as we are to under- 
stand their problems and to share with 
them our knowledge and experience in 
estate planning. 

If women agents would be more 
courageous and a little more realistic, I 
believe we could convince more business 
women that “if they are smart enough 
to make money, they should be smart 
enough to manage it to the extent of 
saving some of it for future needs.” 
We should emphasize that there are only 
two sources of income—people at work 
and money at work, and when you get 
too tired to work you had better have 
money at work for you. Once you get 
your women prospects to recognize this, 
more women can be sold insurance not 
only to take care of their present pro- 
tection needs, but in order to build for 
greater financial independence in the 
future. 


ELIZABETH CONNELLY 
Mutual Of New York 
Billings, Mont. 

More and more we are finding families 
depending upon the income of the career 
wife and mother as well as upon that 
of the husband and father. There is be- 
ginning to be an acceptance of the idea 


and planning among the members of 
the household to make this possible. Be- 
cause of these economic changes in many 
families we need to write more insur- 
ance on women to assure the continua- 
tion of their incomes to the home—just 
as we do on men—as it takes a very 
short time for a family to become de- 
pendent upon two incomes—mother’s and 
father’s. This opens an even greater 
market among women in addition to 
those that have always existed. 

There is a very large education task 
in this new field to help the “heads” 
of the house to understand the need. 
As of today most of them are very 
passive about the idea : 

The potentials in the women’s market 
are unlimited and certainly we should 
develop them not only because it opens 
up a fine new market, but because we 
as women are not keeping faith with 
our own sex and their families unless we 
help them see the need and do some- 
thing about it. Agents can do a great 
deal about educating heads of the house 
to these new developments and how to 
meet them, but we need assistance by 
way of company advertising slanted 
toward this new market. 


J.D. Panfield 
Adele O. Levy Nina B. Adams 


ADELE O. LEVY 
United Benefit Life, New Orleans 


I find women much easier to sell be- 
cause it seems to me they have much 
less sales resistance once the benefits 
are explained to them, than a man of 
the same financial and social status. I 
do a lot of business with registered 
nurses and school teachers. The nurses’ 
hours are pretty rugged, but they will 
see a woman agent when they are in a 
negligee or while dressing getting ready 
to go on duty. They certainly would not 
see a man agent under similar circum- 
stances. The same applies to school 
teachers. When I first started in the 
business I saw them at their schools 
during lunch hour or breaks, but after 
a while I found that by seeing them at 
their homes the applications were much 
larger as they were more relaxed. Some- 
times when I arrive at their homes I 
find them in old clothes with their hair 
tied up doing their weekly cleaning, so 
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I pick up the vacuum cleaner and give 
them a hand. What chance has a male 


agent under similar circumstances? 


On juvenile policies, where other 
agents are looking for the new daddies, 
I spend my time looking for the new 
grandmothers. I suppose because I have 
eee a grandmother eight times I feel 
this is a natural market for me; cer- 
tainly it is a most profitable one for, 
bless their little hearts, there is almost 
never a medical rejection. Then, too, 
this is a wonderful repeat business. 
Other grandchildren come and what has 
been done for one child is repeated 
again and again, and the grandmothers 
always phone me. 

Women agents will find the housewife 
an almost neglected but a most fertile 
field. Half of my women policyholders 
are homemakers, most of the policies 
for $1,000 and $1,500. The big cases with 
the larger amounts of insurance have 
been approached entirely through the 
woman’s angle. There are many rich 
women who will have estate problems 
and who have been neglected by the 
men agents. 

On business cases, once I get the 
facts, before I approach the men who 
are the working members of the firms, 
I find someone who will introduce me 
to the wives, mothers or daughters. 
After an acquaintance has been made, 
instead of the usual question asked a 
business partner—“Would you like your 
partner’s wife’s next husband (whoever 
he might be) to be your future partner 
and business associate?” I reverse it 
and ask the wife: “Would you like a 
stranger coming in to the wonderful 
business that your husband and Bob 
have built up?” By the time we have 
become friends they have learned to 
have confidence in me. It is the female 
of the species who are all for the busi- 
ness partnership life insurance or the 
key man insurance. They are the ones 
who do the promoting, even to calling 
the meeting for me to present the pro- 
posal to the men of the firm. 

I am more than ever convinced that 
writing insurance for women or through 
the women’s angle is the goal that all 
women agents should strive for. 


NINA B. ADAMS, CLU 


Occidental Life of California 
Portland, Ore. 


In my opinion women should give 
more attention to the women’s market 
for two reasons. First, I believe in a 
balanced production for any agent, just 
as many farmers believe in diversified 
farming to prevent complete loss of 
income when there are changes in the 
market. We meet market changes in 
life insurance as well as in any other 
form of production. 

Second, many women are large holders 
of corporate stocks as well as partners 
in small and in large firms, so they 
would qualify for business insurance. 
They are prospects for every form of 
life insurance protection. 

Also, a large number of women are 
heads of young families and need family 
income protection as well as the re- 
tirement income plan. 

I believe the women’s market may be 
neglected at this time but is a source 
of much good business. Women are in- 
creasingly forming a larger proportion 
of insurance buyers than ever before. 


EMILY W. THOMPSON 


Pacific Mutual Life 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Developing the women’s market has 
been a profitable activity during my 
years in the field as a life insurance 
agent. Women everywhere are looking 
for security, and business and _ profes- 
sional women find an answer to their 
retirement needs in properly planned in- 
surance programs. 

he key to selling lies entirely in the 
Prospecting procedure, according to my 
experience. Though I have not concen- 





Harris & Ewing 
Emily W. Thompson Thelma Davenport 


trated on the women’s market particu- 
larly, I regard it as an important phase 
of my selling activities for it is an un- 
explored market. 

Here are my requirements in general: 
Age, past 28;, employed in a business or 
profession; income, average or high. 
The woman in the average income 
bracket is usually as good a prospect 
as the woman making an unusually large 
salary; she is aware (sometimes more 
so than the woman making more 
money), that she will need to save out 
of today’s income for the right to live 
tomorrow. 

A woman senses sincerity or its lack; 
if you are interested in her problem, 
sincerely recommend a policy plan and 
give follow-up service, there will be a 
low lapse ratio. More attention should 
be given to the women’s market. 


THELMA R. DAVENPORT 


Northwestern Mutual Life 
Washington, D. C. 


It is my observation that both men 
and women agents usually see the 
women’s market as a market for pack- 
age selling only. I agree that package 
selling is the ideal opener with business 
and professional women, but I believe 
that these package sales to most top- 
flight women executives can be followed 
up in such a way that these women 
become lifetime clients. By lifetime 
clients I mean women who will adopt 
some form of long range security plan 
which calls for a periodic review by the 
agent and a gradual increase in the 
amount of money set aside in this plan 
as the woman’s income increases. 

To my way of thinking, the greatest 
potential in the women’s market will be 
realized when more agents offer top- 
flight women executives the opportunity 
to adopt and follow through on a sub- 
stantial program of insurance and when 
more agents seek to develop estate 
planning for the many mature women 
who have reached the top in their pro- 
fessions. 





Louise G. Kelly 


Winnifred Pickering 


WINNIFRED PICKERING 
Canada Life 


Toronto 


My favorite field, in selling life in- 
surance is in the age group of young 
men, between 25 and 40. Perhaps this is 
because I have a son in his twenties and 





I feel at home with young men in this 
age group. 

However, I do feel that there is a 
great need for the woman over 30 to 
hear our wonderful story of saving the 
life insurance way. There just isn’t any 
other way for the average person to 
guarantee an income which will last as 
long as she lives. This has always been 
true, but particularly is it true in these 
days with high taxes adding to an 
already high cost of living. 

Then, too, women are more and more 
becoming man’s equal in most of the 
professions and as such have many of 
the same needs for life insurance that 
men have. 


LOUISE GILMORE KELLY 


State Mutual Life 
Dayton, Ohio 


The women’s market requires very 
special analysis and techniques. The 
most effective approach is to divide the 
market into groups based on earnings 
and anticipated response to available 
offerings. While the largest group would 
fall into the low income bracket, this 
does not mean that it should be neg- 
lected but rather that a better oppor- 
tunity exists for development and use 
of selective selling. 

It is relatively recent that career 
women are accepted in professions and 


these, as a class, present the basic 
needs that can and must be met. Rich 
wives and wealthy widows are usually 


anxious to learn the solution to tax and 
estate problems. These groups have 
joined the trend toward better invest- 
ment information and women underwrit- 
ers have the obligation to establish 
themselves in the front rank of those 
who can supply it. We thus have within 
our grasp the largest and fastest grow- 
ing market of recent times. 
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MARGARET A. WILLOUR 
New York Life 
Oklahoma City 


There can be no doubt that the wom- 
en’s market for life insurance is not 
being adequately covered by either the 
men or women agents; it seems to me 
that all agents should concentrate more 
on selling women. However, if we want 
to maintain our production—or increase 
it—we should be selective in our pros- 
pecting in this field, as we are or should 
be in all our prospecting. 

We know there can be large policies 
written on women if we are capable of 
writing them. Excellent prospects are 
women in the professions, those holding 
executive positions or owning their own 
business; women of means and those 
whose husbands are in a high tax 
bracket. The Federal estate tax ap- 
proach can be used very effectively with 
the latter two. 

In cases where, from a tax angle, it 
is preferable for a wife to own the in- 
surance on her husband’s life, we should 
definitely be alert to these prospects. If 
and when the time comes that insurance 
ownership can be vested in a wife, even 
though the husband pays the premiums, 
we can no doubt interest more and more 
women in developing an intelligent ap- 
preciation of insurance. 


ANNE S. FRIMKESS 


Manhattan Life 
Los Angeles 


There are far too few women who 
carry life insurance in adequate amounts. 
I believe that the housewife should be 
recognized as the “key man” of the 
family and that husbands have to be 
made aware of the economic loss to the 
family when a wife dies. We should 
stress the immediate drain on the bank 
account of a last illness, the cost of a 
housekeeper, the cost of nursery schools 
and other child care. 

Another point we should stress is a 
pension for the housewife to coordinate 
with Social Security. : 

There is no question about the tre- 
mendous market for insurance among 
the business and professional women. 
Even though they have less protection 
need on the average, they have to retire 
earlier and that costs more to accom- 
plish. 

Admitting that there is a great wom- 
en’s market, I believe that the men 
ought to do more work in the women’s 
market, too. I do not consider myself 
more responsible for solving women’s 
problems than for solving men’s finan- 
cial problems. I think of a life insurance 
agent as just that—not as a woman 
agent or a man agent. I believe the 
male market is still unfinished and re- 
mains part of the job of the women 
underwriters. 





Helen F. Millett 


LaVonne B. Schutz 


LaVONNE B. SCHUTZ 
Guardian Life 


Minneapolis 


Although I have been directing my- 
self to the male market, I definitely feel 
that women should concentrate more on 
the women’s market. have been of 
the general belief that the male market 
was a more select field, but I have 
been astounded, in looking back, to 
realize that the relatively few women 
I have worked with were the most 
appreciative; were the best clients I 
have because the decision rested with 
themselves and the funds were avail- 
able. They know that they have made 
a good purchase. 

We all know women are good shop- 
pers. They know a good buy. Women 
like security; they are less speculative. 
They fear losing what they have be- 
cause in a man’s world age limits them; 
they cannot start over again 

Show these women a simple way in 
which to provide this security to them- 
selves systematically, soundly and un- 
selfishly and you have developed a 
friend and a sale. 


HELEN MILLETT 


Penn Mutual Life, Minneapolis 
Member WQMDRT 


This year I expect to sell $400,000 of 
life insurance and about 80% of that 
will be to women. I consider the women’s 
market almost untouched and specialize 
in “savings plans” (long-term endow- 
ments) for business and_ professional 
women. 

I have had _ excellent with 
women, and after interviewing thousands 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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Research Assistant on Staff of President Ray D. Murphy 


to the International Con- 


On my way 
held in Madrid this 


gress of Actu: iries 

spring, I took the opportunity to visit 
North Africa, where I was appalled by 
the low standard of living of the na- 


tives. In the medinah, the native vil- 
lage, 10 and even more people are living 
in one small room under indescribable 
conditions. I was told that the French 
authorities have done wonders to keep 
sickness in line, and particularly reduce 
infant mortality, but have done nothing 
to improve the economic climate, which 
now scarcely permits the ever growing 
population anything more than slave la- 
bor existence, beginning, for children, at 
approximately age seven. 

This reference that medical science has 
outdistanced economic science, struck 
me as particularly significant, since I 
had heard a similar reference made 
in last year’s American Assembly meet- 
ings on Economic Security for Ameri- 
cans, except that it was made with re- 
spect to the extension of life on the 
other end of the life span, the retire- 
ment age. Medical science has extended 
our life span at rapid pace, but eco- 
nomic science has not been able to give 
us a clear answer to the problem of 
establishing retirement security for a 
rapidly growing aging population. 





| Henry W. Steinhaus | 
Mr. Steinhaus received his educa- | 
| tion as an economist and actuary at | 
| the Universities of Leipzig, Berlin | 
| and, finally, Goettingen, where he re- | 
ceived his Ph.D. and served as lec- 
turer in actuarial science and statis- 
tics. He was active as an economic 
consultant to industrial and civic or- 
ganizations until 1933 when he came 
to the Carnegie Foundation on special | 
assignment. 

For two decades he has been asso- | 
ciated with the Equitable Society in 
various research capacities. He is the | 
author of many studies in the area of | 
economic security, including financing 
old age, unemployment compensation 
in a stable economy, Social Security 
abroad, the British National Health 
Services, and the 1953 American As- 
sembly Study: “Individual Savings in 
Economic Security.’ 
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In submitting U. S. Senate Bill 3731 
which would establish a Commission on 


Programs for the Aging, Senator Ives 
proposed a declaration by Congress 
which stated: “The increasing propor- 


population 
resources, 


tion of aging people in the 
has overtaxed facilities and 
adequate when created, but now out 
moded. Because of arbitrary retirement 
ages in industry many able-bodied men 
and women are thrown suddenly upon 
their own financial and mental resources 
which too often prove to be _insufiicient 
for their needs in daily life.’ 

Actually much progress has been made 
to defer retirement and to promote 
gainful activities at the older age levels. 
The average retirement age under the 
Social Security Act is close to 69, which 
indicates that industrial employment 
often continues beyond age 65. Even 
those retired by one employer some- 
times find at least temporary jobs with 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 


another employer in a society blessed 
by full employment. According to the 
Census Bureau’s Labor Force Bulletin, 


No. 143, of 13,340,000 people 65 and over, 


3,075,000 were still working and only 
116,000 were looking for work, as of 
May 1, 1954. The remainder of 10,150,- 


000 were retired, but more than half of 


those retired were women keeping 
house. There is no doubt that con- 
certed efforts to avoid waste of human 


resources, and to relieve the community 
of the mental and financial, as well as 
political problems associated with large 
scale involuntary idleness, are likely to 
bring further results, but at best retire- 
ment can be deferred only a few years, 
until we become superannuated in the 
true sense of the word. 


Need for Income and Its Cost 


From that time on we need income 
until we die and naturally a pension 
comes in mind first as the most appro- 
priate vehicle to provide retirement 
security. We have come to expect a 
social security benefit as the basic pen- 
sion for everyone. Tremendous progress 
has been made in the creation of re- 
tirement plaiis financed by employers or 


employer and employes jointly. But there 
are millions who do not have these sup- 
plementary pensions, and many of these 
who have them and compare the ex- 
pected retirement income with their cur- 
rent income may discover a wide gap 
between what is provided and what is 
needed for a comfortable old age. 

An individual who then examines the 
cost of supplementing his retirement in- 
come by purchasing an individual an- 
nuity may easily come to the conclusion 
that such annuities are too expensive. 
hag high cost of annuities is caused 

(1) increased longevity and (2) low 
attic on fund accumulations and (3) 
high operating expenses of administra- 
tion, but upon analyzing these three 
factors we must reach the conclusion 
that the future cost of annuities is 
likely to be still higher. 

As far as further improvements of 
mortality are concerned, we know that 
medical progress is rapid, so rapid that 
it becomes the dominant factor offsetting 
even inherited disadvantages. Public 
health efforts have effectively restrained 
communicable diseases, and even those 
not yet fully conquered such as infantile 
paralysis are under concerted and ap- 
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parently successful attacks. Diseases of 
older people, particularly cancer and 
circulatory ailments are widely studied 
under research programs which of late 
are better financed than ever before. 
The newer developments in anti-biotics, 
blood chemistry and radio-active isotopes 
promise to shed further light on the 
causes and possible remedies of illnesses. 
In the light of this progress chances are 
that the trend towards a longer life 
will continue. 
Interest Rate Situation 

factor which raises the 
cost of annuities, is the low rate of in- 
terest. An annuity contract is a long 
term contract, involving perhaps 20 years 
of accumulation and 20 years of dis- 
bursements, a period of 40 years during 
which the accumulated funds can bene- 
fit from interest additions. Obviously, 
the higher the interest rate the faster 
these funds grow. However, we are liv- 
ing in a period of cheap money, and 
while the theory of “cheap money at any 
price, even inflation,’ has been thor- 
oughly discredited, the recent actions of 
the Federal Reserve Board in easing the 
money supply have clearly indicated 
their reliance on cheap money as a busi- 
ness stimulant. 

If this happens under a conservative 
administration what are the chances that 
higher interest rates will return and 
stay long enough to make a perceptible 
difference in the accumulation of re- 
tirement funds? Even if such funds 
would attempt to move into less safe 
investments which carry a higher re- 
turn, how long would it take for the 
impact of these billions of competing 
savings funds to cut the rate of return 
by raising the price? Again, it does not 
seem wise to count on higher returns on 
invested funds to reduce the cost of the 
annuities. On the contrary, competition 
for investments may become still keener 
and cause a further reduction in re- 
turns. 

The third factor which causes an in- 
crease in the cost of annuities, relates 
to administrative costs, such as wages 
which show a secular increase. However, 
here at least is the hope that efficient 
management and electronic operations 
may keep such increases in bounds. 

Cost Low as It Will Ever Be 
items that make up 
the cost of annuities, chances are that 
annuities are currently priced as low 
as they will ever be. There is no assur- 
ance of the price at which they will be 
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Considering all 
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THANKS to THE HoosieER CASUALTY COMPANY 


IFE at this 45-year-old agency in Newark is happy these 

days as we have a sense of purpose and achievement 
which stems from our beloved late founder and president— 
William Ford. 


We're happy in our relationship with The Hoosier Casualty 
Company which we represent as state agents for New Jersey. 
Because of its fine facilities in the writing of Accident and 
Health and Hospitalization lines we are equipped to serve 
discriminating life underwriters and brokers with the best 
in income protection. 





WARREN W. LEIGH 


Take for example Hoosier’s Champion Income Protection 
Plan which we are now featuring. In event of accident .. . 
it provides lifetime benefits for total disability due to accident 
with five years’ protection on the insured’s occupation in 
Groups I and II and three years in Group III. In addition, 
substantial dismemberment benefits are included as well as 
liberal blanket amounts for medical expenses. 


In the event of sickness .. . full benefits are payable for 
two years on men and one year on women .. . house confine- 
ment is not required. Sickness benefits begin with the eighth 
day ... no lengthy waiting periods . . . and liberal benefits 
are paid for sickness expense on an allocated basis. 


HE facilities of this long established agency are well known to hundreds of 
New Jersey insurance men. But in the expanding market for A. & H. we 
welcome new opportunities to enlarge our producer following. So negotiations 


are invited . . . desirable agency connections are open. 


WARREN W. LEIGH, graduate at Rutgers of the DISC course, who 
joined our organization as secretary a few months ago, is agency contact man— 
ready and willing to tell you about the desirability of a connection with the 


William Ford Agency. 


He’s off to a good start in his A. & H. career. We’re proud of him. 


Finally, we’re in a happy mood that the Ford Agency is keeping pace this year with its 1953 production. We're confident 
that this year-end will find us in the forefront of New Jersey’s exclusively A. & H. and hospitalization agencies . . . an office 


with which producers like to do business. 


WILLIAM FORD, Inc. 


STATE GENERAL AGENTS 


Viewed 


PRESIDENT 


THE HOOSIER CASUALTY COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


11 Commerce St., Newark 2, N. J. 


Phone: MArket 2-1371 
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Life Insurance Company Advertising 


In Magazines With National Circulation 


By Harry BarsANTEE 


Manager, Public Information and Advertising Department 
The Travelers 


Generalizations on life insurance advertising in 1954 are tough to draw, 
which is perhaps the best way to summarize this year’s actwity. 

No heavy trends are apparent. Instead, life advertisers are displaying a 
singular sort of independence in concept and execution. Some companies are 


standing on well-established platforms to profit from 
Others have made a clean break with their past, 


of staying with a theme.” 


“the cumulative effect 


complete with new slogans and sharp changes in copy direction. 

There is, in other and better words, a healthy variety of approach among 
life advertisers. True, some of the difference is simply a difference in mar- 
kets or the size of adv ertising budgets. But in 1954, more than ever before, 
we seem to be driving with considerable ingenuity and individuality for 


brand recognition. 


Magazines continue to be the favorite medium of life advertisers. A 
notable exception is The Prudential which again this year aimed for satura- 


tion coverage of important markets with TV, 
54 story, company by company: 


Here’s the 


Bankers Life Co. 
EDWIN P. LEADER 
Advertising Manager 

Bankers Life national advertising in 
magazines is directed at two major audi- 
ences. One of these is urban and the 
other is the rural market. 

To the urban market we have been 
advertising essentially a combination of 
protection and retirement under one of 
our “Double Duty Dollar” plans. This 
advertising has been running in Time 
and Better Homes and Gardens. 

Our farm publication advertising has 
been directed toward the problems of 
estate settlement and how they can be 
minimized by the proper use of life in- 
surance in estate planning. This adver- 
tising has been appearing in Country 
Gentleman and Successful Farming. 

We continue to use coupon advertising 
feeling that such direct leads as we se- 
cure from this advertising is “lagniappe” 
beyond the establishment of our com- 
pany name in the minds of the readers. 


Business Men’s Assurance 
JACK R. MORRIS 
Director of Public Relations 

The BMA continues to do a somewhat 
unique job in the field of national maga- 
zine advertising. 

As explained in this article last year 
and in the BMA presentation called 
“The Littlest Toot,” our national adver- 
tising is regarded primarily as a pros- 
pecting and prestige building media. We 
do not suggest that it is a sales media 
nor do we refer to it as consumer 
advertising. 

Direct selling is the function of the 
salesmen, but at the same time we rec- 
ognize that a good advertising and mer- 
chandising program can do a great deal 
to lead the fieldman to his best pros- 
pects. 

From the beginning our national ad- 
vertising program has had a two-fold 
purpose. In our first year we used only 
one publication and limited ourselves to 


radio and Sunday newspapers. 


a one-column and one-color ad. Obvi- 
ously, so small a space would not attract 
a great deal of national attention, but 
it was a start, and, coupled with the 
merchandising advi intages of the minia- 
ture reprints, we immediately felt the 
benefits of the plan. It has been our 
regular practice to send each fieldman 
a copy of the publication in which our 
ad appears. 

The merchandising benefits of national 
advertising have been so popular that 
today there are BMA offices in which 
the manager bases his complete sales 
program on the use of the BMA check 
list which is printed on one of the mer- 
chandising forms. 

In addition, we have found we can 
make a very effective tie-in with insur- 
ance journal advertising. The purpose 
here is to build prestige for the BMA 
representatives and to encourage them 
in the use of the merchandising fea- 
tures of the company’s advertising. 

The BMA national advertising pro- 
gram has gradually expanded with the 
growth of the company, and while it 
is still a very conservative one, we have 
discovered important benefits in the use 
of a larger space in two colors, espe- 
cially in magazines that contain many 
full color ads. 

There is obviously no way to place 
a definite measuring rod on the total 
effect that national advertising has had 
on BMA’s growth. A glance at the rec- 
ord will show, however, that BMA has 
enjoyed remarkable progress during the 
13-year period it has been doing national 
advertising. 





Confederation Life 
W. A. J. GILES 
Supervisor of Advertising and 
Sales Planning 
For many years Confederation Life 
has used metropolitan and local news- 
papers, both daily and weekly. We are 
continuing this newspaper advertising in 
1954. It carries the names and addresses 
of managers in cities where we have 





branch offices. In communities where 
we have active representatives it carries 
their names and addresses. 

In the last few years we have been 
advertising in Canadian magazines with 
a national circulation. Reader’s Digest 
carries our advertising in English and 
French, also in Spanish in its Caribbean 
edition, This year we are continuing 
the experiment of running Group insur- 
ance advertising in Time, Canadian 
edition. 

Advertising also appears in financial 
and business magazines and newspapers. 
These papers are used largely for Group 
advertisements. 

Some of the advertisements have cou- 
pons, others invite readers to write or 
phone for information. Representatives 
are notified before each advertisement 
appears. We send proofs of each adver- 
tisement, many of these are used by 
representatives in interviews. 





Connecticut General 
W. K. PAYNTER 
Sales Promotion Manager 

Helping management achieve better 
employe attitude through Group insur- 
ance continues to be the theme in our 
1954 advertising. Each ad features a 
well-known client company and the part 
a carefully planned Group insurance or 
Group pension program plays toward its 
business success. Two objectives are to 
increase public familiarity with the Con- 
necticut General name and to build com- 
pany prestige. We believe that this cam- 
paign, in addition to helping the sale of 
Group insurance, relates our company to 
an economic and social group where we 
can find the best prospects for individual 
insurance as well. Our campaign is run- 
ning in Time, Newsweek and Harvard 
Business Review. 


John Hancock 
MARGARET DIVVER 


Advertising Manager 

Part of the story of our national ad- 
vertising for 1954 is similar to that of 
1953. We have continued our public 
service type of advertising, which is now 
in its eighth year. In 1954 we have 
scheduled 13 insertions in Life, Look, 
Newsweek and U. S. News and World 
Report. 

Starch Reports show that the all-time 
high in readership for advertisements in 
our series was reached in January and 
February, 1954, when advertisements 
about the early American Whaler and 
about Matthew Brady, the Civil War 
photographer, topped all previous read- 
ership records. 

The cumulative effect of staying with 
a theme for eight years is, we think, 
apparent by the steadily increasing 
readership our advertising is receiving. 

Beginning in August, we started in- 





troducing a new type campaign which 
offers a booklet designed to help the 
prospect figure out for himself what his 
life insurance needs are and approxi- 
mately how much of his income would 
be required to meet them. Between 
August 16 and October 1 this advertise- 
ment is appearing in full page space in 
the following list: Look, Better Homes 
and Gardens, Parents’, American Home, 
True, Saturday Evening Post, American 
Magazine, Collier’s, Sports Illustrated 
and Popular Mechanics. 

Two other advertisements along simi- 
lar lines are planned for the balance of 
the year. 


Lincoln National Life 
JOHN WHITE 


Advertising Manager 

In order to support all of our agents 
as equally as possible with the com- 
pany’s advertising program we concen- 
trate our advertising in national maga- 
zines. Currently, we are using Saturday 
Evening Post, Life and Better Homes 
and Gardens. The objective of our ad- 
vertising is to get the company name 
known, remembered and respected and 
toward that end we are using a Lincoln 
theme. We have found that portraits of 
Abraham Lincoln are effective in get- 
ting attention and are also easily iden- 
tified. Currently we are using a scratch- 
board Lincoln drawing which is as true 
a likeness as a photograph while at the 
same time it seems to have more im- 
pact. Various surveys indicate that our 
ads are noticed and correctly identified 
at extremely low cost and we feel that 
this is due largely to the particular Lin- 
coln head and type of layout that we 
use. Another great advantage of the 
Lincoln head is the family resemblance 
it provides for various types of adver- 
tising. Currently we are running insti- 
tutional ads and coupon ads in addition 
to an occasional ad plugging the role 
of the agent. 


Massachusetts Mutual 
SENECA GAMBLE 
Advertising Manager 

Are the sales and the agency building 
program of a life insurance company 
influenced favorably by national maga- 
zine advertising? Our experience sug- 
gests that they are. A new high level 
of production has been reached each 
year and our manpower program has 
made splendid progress since our adver- 
tising was introduced in 1950. 

This does not mean that advertising 
assumes the role of the agent in selling 
life insurance or of the general agent 
in building and maintaining an adequate 
selling organization. As always, life in- 
surance is sold by the agents and re- 
cruiting is done by the general agents 
and their assistants. There is no sub- 
stitute for personal contact and effort 
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e No Heavy Trends Apparent 


e Variety of Approach 


e Drive 


in these activities. But competition is 
strong and procrastination in buying 
needed life insurance continues to be 
an obstacle in the pathway of agents. 

In addressing the June business con- 
ference of our general agents, Vice 
President Charles H. Schaaff said: “To- 
day the race for manpower is a great 
deal more important than the race for 
horsepower. Everyone is pointing out 
that this year more than any year for 
some time, salesmanship will be the im- 
portant factor and that salesmen are 
going to have more competition.’ 

This emphasizes the need of advertis- 
ing to supplement the personal effort of 
agents and general agents and to imple- 
ment their progress. 

From its beginning, our national maga- 
zine advertising has hewed to _ its 
original triple purpose; to make the 
name of the Massachusetts Mutual more 
familiar to more people, to increase and 
activate personal consciousness of the 
need of life insurance, and to point out 
the Massachusetts Mutual man as being 
well trained to properly serve the need. 
Our record is acceptable evidence that 
our advertising measures up to these 
objectives, and contributes to the success 
of our manpower program. 

We do not, of course assume an atti- 
tude of complacency. The established 
continuity of our format—human interest 
illustrations by the famous Norman 
Rockwell, concise copy, and liberal use 
of white space—is preserved in our 1954- 
55 series. The copy has, however, been 
expanded to carry a more direct and 
emphatic sales message. This, we believe, 
will increase the sales impact and ef- 
fectiveness of the advertising. 

The majority of our messages have 
discussed life insurance as related to 
individue il and family needs. Some of the 
ads, however, have directed attention to 
Group and employed pension plans. 

As reported in previous issues of The 
Gold Book, our insertions in the maga- 
zines get attention. Letters, telegrams 
and other communications reaching us 
are the evidence. We were asked to 
donate the original drawings, to grant 
permission to reproduce the illustrations 
and the copy, and to send reprints for 
framing, classroom discussion in schools 
and colleges and other uses. Among the 
responses most pleasing to us are those 
requesting information on Massachusetts 
Mutual policies to cover life insurance 
needs mentioned in the advertisements. 
We are, of course, gratified when our 
agents and general agents tell us that 
the advertising helps them in their re- 
spective activities. 

Our Norman Rockwell illustrations are 
reproduced with brief copy and mats 
are made available to our general agents 
and agents for their small space news- 
paper advertising. Plans for additional 
applications of the illustrations are now 
on our agenda. 

We have remembered through the 
years that advertising results are cumula- 
tive, that many of the results never 
become obvious, and that the value of 
eg must be accepted largely on 
aith 





Metropolitan Life 
HENRY R. GEYELIN 
Manager, Advertising Service 


In 1954, as in past years, Metropolitan 
is conducting a public service campaign 


for Brand Recognition 





Harry Barsantee 


A graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin School of Journalism, Mr. 
Barsantee was a newspaper man in 
Madison and Milwaukee. After seven 
years in advertising and public rela- 
tions work in ag he joined the 
Travelers in April, 1936, as super- 
visor of the news bureau. He was 
named an assistant manager of the 
department in 1948; was appointed 
associate general manager early in 
1952, and succeeded C. W. Van Bey- 
num in his present post in January, 
1953. 

During World War II Mr. Bar- 
santee served on the headquarters 
staff, Army Air Forces, as Chief, 
Field Services, Office of Flying Safety 
and was discharged with the rank of 
lieutenant colonel and holds that rank 
in the Volunteer Air Reserve. 

Mr. Barsantee has been active in 
civic circles in Hartford. He was 
chairman of the press committee of 
Life Insurance Advertisers Associa- 
tion last year. 














aimed at keeping people informed on 
health and safety subjects. All radio 
announcements and magazine advertise- 
ments offer sound advice and factual in- 
formation on such subjects as Cancer, 
Diabetes, Tuberculosis, Blood Pressure, 
as well as safety subject, and first aid, 
to mention only a few. 

These messages are carried in 14 of 
the nation’s leading magazines with a 
combined circulation of over 35,000,000, 
and on 67 radio stations in major cities 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. In an effort to disseminate 
this health and welfare information, re- 
prints of each advertisement including a 
schedule of Metropolitan’s radio an- 
nouncements are made available for dis- 
tribution by the agents. 

With each advertisement, reprint, 
and radio announcement is an invitation 
urging people interested in further in- 
formation to write in for free booklets 
on each subject covered. Requests for 
these booklets have amounted to about 
700,000 per year, and the company is 
receiving a continuing stream of letters 
of commendation from health authorities, 
opinion leaders, and people in all walks 
of life. 

Starch surveys indicate a very high 
readership of Metropolitan’s magazine 
advertisements, with many attaining top 
ranking, or close to it, in terms of read- 
ers per dollar in a particular magazine. 

It seems evident, therefore, from all 
indications, that this health and welfare 
campaign is accomplishing its objective 
of helping people toward a safer and 
happier life. In addition, a tremendous 
amount of good will is being generated 
by this public service effort. 


Mutual Benefit Life 
GORDON HULL 
Director of Sales Services 
The Mutual Benefit’s 1954 advertising 
program features individual Mutual Ben- 
efit underwriters with their pictures to a 
greater degree than ever before. Post, 
Fortune and insurance magazine ads 
highlight Mutual Benefit underwriters, 
lending the prestige of national advertis- 


ing to more fieldmen than in any pre- 
vious years. 

We began featuring agents first in 
our Post ads in 1950, and the success of 
this campaign not only prompted us to 
continue it, but now to expand the op- 
portunity for agent prestige through our 
Fortune and insurance magazine adver- 
tising. We select agents for our Post 
ads from successful users of our pro- 
gramming procedures—the Analagraph. 
For our Fortune ads we select agents 
who are experts in business insurance. 
Agents for the insurance magazine ad- 
vertising come from newer agents who 
in their first or second year have estab- 
lished a pattern for success. In this way, 
all segments of our field force have an 
opportunity for prestige through adver- 
tising. 

Each ad 
specific purpose, and in 
they cover every appeal. 

The Post ads use single need appeals, 
as attention-getters for our program- 
ming service. Therefore, reprints are 
equally effective as door-openers to 
package sales and to complete Anala- 
graph jobs. They feature the agent as 
one of our especially trained counselors 
in this service. Ten Post ads are sched- 
uled for 1954. 

The Fortune series covers a business 
insurance appeal in each ad, and pre- 
sents the problem in an effective manner. 
The ads mention that the Mutual Bene- 
fit business insurance specialist has the 
answer to the problem, and so reprints 

make approach to affected businesses 
much easier. Six ads, full-pages, are 
scheduled for 1954. 

The trade ads stress Mutual Benefit 
plusses and firsts. Used either in the 
approach or as aids in closing, reprints 
build prestige for the company and the 
field men. 

We also advertise in scholastic maga- 
zines. This series does valuable work 
in the important field of educating 
future business leaders and family men, 
and their wives, in the real benefits of 
life insurance. It helps dispel pre-con- 
ceived notions about life insurance and 
replaces them with understanding of the 
vital functions its performs. We have 
found this medium unexcelled as a 
medium for getting the Mutual Benefit 
message across to high school students. 
We are using 10 full pages in 1954. 

Reprints of the Post, Fortune and trade 
ads help many Mutual Benefit men in 
initiating life insurance sales. Our many 
individual agents have found that even 
though the ads may not feature them, 
the prestige boost and the power of the 
message are wonderful door- -openers to 
a profitable interview. Packaged in the 
distinctive Post and Fortune covers the 
reprints lend great usefulness through 
the prestige of these magazines. 

Reprints of scholastic ads, together 
with a letter from the magazine have 
gone out to educators, and have been 
widely used in classroom discussion and 
study. Many requests have been received 
for reprints of the entire series. 


Mutual Of N New York 

RUSSELL V. VERNET 

Director of Advertising 
During 1954 Mutual of New York's ad- 
vertising is again being concentrated 
largely in national magazines: Life, Post, 
Collier’s, Time and Newsweek. It will 


series is designed for a 
combination 
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continue to stress that people need 
money to enjoy a financially secure fam- 
ily life... to pay for education, to re- 
tire, to pay accident and sickness ex- 
penses, and so forth, and that “MONY” 
can provide the money when it is needed. 

Individual full-page advertisements dis- 
cuss some specific need and try to ex- 
plain how life insurance is the best way 
to meet that need. Most of the ads fea- 
ture cost illustrations in an effort to 
convince readers that life insurance is 
not something “for the rich people.” 
The ads also carry coupons to encourage 
inquiries, which provide the field force 
with a substantial number of quality 
leads. 

There is convincing evidence that the 
recent shift in nicknames, from “Mutual 
Life” to “Mutual of New York,” has 
registered on the public consciousness 
with surprising rapidity, and that the 
company ultimately will gain substanti- 
ally increased public recognition. This 
will be a valuable contribution to the 
reduction of confusion that has plagued 
the company for many years. 

The recent introduction of “MONY 
MODULE,” the new _ employe-benefit 
plan for smaller business organizations, 
has provided the theme for an additional 
specialized advertising campaign. Ads 
featuring Module have appeared in Busi- 
ness Week, Nation’s Business, U.S. News 
& World Report, Wall Street Journal, 
as well as in Life, Post, Collier’s, Time 
and Newsweek. 


New England Mutual 
DAVID W. TIBBOTT 
Director of Advertising 


New England Mutual has carried on a 
consistent advertising program in na- 
tional magazines since the fall of 1933. 
Copy has usually been keyed to current 
situations in which the nation has been 
deeply concerned. 

The schedule concluded last summer 
was the eae consecutive year in which 
the company’s main program was di- 
rectly related io the tremendous increase 
in the cost of living over the past 
decade. 

The thinking behind this is simple 
enough: living costs have doubled since 
1941 and the average family now needs 
twice as much money to get along on. 
As food, shelter and clothing prices have 
gone up, the man who provides them has 
become more important as well. 

In this way the theme “Fathers, too, 
are worth more now” was born, for if 
the family breadwinner has not substan- 
tially increased his life insurance in re- 
cent years, it is certain that he is now 
under-insured and his family under- 
protected. 

Continuing surveys by the company of 
new policies issued had developed the 
fact that nine out of ten buyers already 
owned some life insurance. The adver- 

(Continued on Page 172) 
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The Service Approach in Life Insuran 


By JoHNn J. Gitv 


Assistant Vice President, Metropolitan Life 


Millions of dollars of life insurance 
are written and placed each year as a 
result of service. This consists of an ex- 
planation to policyholders of their So- 
cial Security benetits, and how life in- 
surance can be coinbined with them to 
provide a living income to a widow and 
her children or to a husband and wife 
at retirement, whichever situation ar- 


rives first. 
Metropolitan representatives have 
found that while Social Security is a 


plan for which most people are paying 
taxes, very few know what their bene- 
fits may be. Beyond this, they also have 
found that very few know under what 
conditions they would be entitiled to re- 
ceive these benefits. 

Determining Whom to Service 


This means that a lot of people need 
and desire the Social Security service. 
Naturally, anyone who is paying for So- 
cial Security is entitled to some bene- 
fits and an explanation of them. But 
the underwriter first tries to select the 
people who would have the greatest 
need for this service and who have ex- 
pressed a desire for additional informa- 
tion about their Social Security and how 
it works into a life insurance program. 
In respect to life insurance, the ideal 
Social Security prospect has these char- 
acteristics : 

He is married and has children under 

age 10. 

He is a man between ages of 

35. 

His present life insurance is $5,000 or 


25 and 


less—Group life not included. 
He its in a medium or better mcome 
bracket. 


He ts in good health. 
He is available for an interview. 


Keep the “Ideal Man” in Mind 

The agent will find that most pros- 
pects are not ideal in every one of these 
respects. However, by keeping this 
“ideal” man in mind when selecting 
calls, he is very apt to have a higher 
percentage of success per call. For ex- 
ample, a married man without children 
does not have survivorship benefits ex- 
cept for a very small lump sum payment 
to his widow, and therefore, the agent 
does not have so much to show him nor 
does he have the strong need for addi- 
tional family protection. However, he 
does not disregard the newly married 
couple who will no doubt have a family 
and are definitely interested in their 
Social Security benefits now and in the 
future. In fact, he does not disregard 
anyone who is interested in the service. 

Family men between the ages of 25 
and 35 are usually conscious of their re- 
sponsibilities to their young family. 
With the help of this service, for the 
first time, they can see a_ reasonable 
means of providing the income which 
they know their family should have in 
event of their premature death. In addi- 
tion to this, these young husbands and 
fathers are quite apt to be in good 
health and, equally as important, are in 
a favorable age group as far as pre- 
mium is concerned. 

3ut again, the agent does not have to 
confine his efforts strictly to this group. 
Certainly, there are family men under 
age 25 who have established their home 
and are financially able to purchase addi- 
tional insurance. Also, he finds the 40- 


and father who, al- 
though in a higher premium bracket, is 
likewise in a higher income bracket and 
able to purchase the additional protec- 


year-old husband 


tion once the need is established. 
The Executive 
We can even carry this example a 


step farther—to the executive, who many 
times “doesn’t understand the thing,” 
either. Sometimes this type of person is 
not personally interested in the financial 
benefits because they are small in com- 
parison to his present mode of living. 
However, he is interested in the service 
so that he will better understand the 
benefits and be better prepared to dis- 
cuss them with his employes. This builds 
the agent’s prestige with the executive. 
It enables him to get better acquainted 
and to discuss programming, estate plan- 
ning, business insurance, gift taxes, es- 
tate taxes. 

Now to get back to our ideal prospect. 
unusual today to find this 


It is very 
man without some insurance. Usually 
he has Group insurance and a small 


contract or two which he has purchased 
in his early working years or shortly 
after getting married. Or, a cherished 
policy which his parents purchased for 
him. This insurance is usually enough 
for final expenses and a short readjust- 
ment period. It also forms a basis for 
rendering service on his existing hold- 
ings. 











John J. Gill 

\ graduate of Princeton University, 
class of ’34, with a B.A. degree, Mr. Gill 
was a tackle on Fritz Crisler’s undefeated 
and untied team, the only major college 
team undefeated and untied in 1933. He 
was undergraduate president of Prince- 
ton Terrace Club. 

After graduation Mr. Gill joined Met- 
ropolitan Life as an agent, became suc- 
cessively an assistant manager, field 
training instructor, field training super- 


visor, staff supervisor in the field train- 
ing division and manager of the Mer- 
rick, Long Island, district office. He 


then moved into his present post. 
Mr. Gill lives in Manhasset, Long 
Island, where he has been president of 


Sabine Teachers Association and presi- 
dent of Whitestone Kiwanis Club. Cur- 
rently, fs is president of his community’s 


He has talked before 
and life under- 


civic association. 
numerous underwriters 
writers’ associations. 








A life insurance prospect must be fi- 
nancially able to purchase additional in- 
surance. Therefore, the agent tries to 
select families in at least a medium in- 
come bracket. Here again other things 
enter into the picture, such as size of 
the family and present obligations. If he 
makes sure of the income when gather- 
ing prospecting information, he is cer- 
tainly in a better position to recommend 
the correct plan and amount of insur- 
ance if a discussion of additional pro- 
tection develops. 

Everyone in the insurance business 
realizes the importance of good health, 


particularly when prospecting. And 
everyone also realizes that an agent, 
cannot definitely verify good health at 


this time. But he can at least partially 
qualify the prospect by observation, by 
his type of occupation, and by discreet 


conversation with Mrs. Prospect when 
establishing the appointment. 

The last point concerning our ideal 
prospect is “available for interview.” 
Certainly there is no sense of going 
through all the other steps if the under- 
writer cannot see his prospect. But, how 
many prospects are there that he cannot 
see, if he really wants to see them? 
For maximum results, appointments are 
made at the prospect’s convenience when 
both he and his wife will be present. 


Prospecting Interview 


This first interview is certainly one of 
the most important steps in the entire 
process. It is from this interview that 
the underwriter really knows whether or 
not he has a prospect. Sometimes his 
“suspect” as he has been until this point, 
is definitely ruled out after this inter- 
view. Maybe, someone has “beat him to 
it,’ or his prospect is not available for 
appointment at this particular time. 
However, he has offered a service and 
he does his utmost to give it, even 
though he knows there is no prospect. 
After all, this man does have friends 
and acquaintances and can no doubt be 
persuaded to give the underwriter some 
valuable reference calls, if he demon- 
strates his sincerity in completing the 
service. 

Experience has shown that the pros- 
pecting interview can be conducted with 
Mrs. Prospect. She and the children are 
the main beneficiaries of this program. 
Therefore, her interest and cooperation 
are vital to the success of the final in- 


terview. She is usually approached dur- 
ing the day, and given a brief descrip- 
tion of the service to arouse her in- 


terest. Sometimes this interview is pre- 
approached by a letter or telephone call 
depending on how well the agent is 
acquainted with the family. 

Explain What S. S. Benefits Are 

The agent states: “Our company is 
offering a service that will no doubt be 
of great interest to you. Mr. Prospect 
is covered under Social Security, isn’t 
he?” The agent then goes on to explain 
to the housewife that she probably 
realizes that the Social Security Act has 
been changed from time to time, and as 
a result the benefits to “you and your 


family” have increased. Also, a deduc- 
tion is made for these benefits out of 
Mr. Prospect’s pay. Therefore, she and 
her husband would probably like to 
know what their benefits are and the 
conditions under which they would be 
paid. 


This is followed by a brief explanation 
of each page of an especially prepared 
visual aid used to describe these bene- 
fits and their possible combination with 
life insurance. At this point the under- 
writer asks for any additional pros- 
pecting information he may need be- 
cause “to complete this service I need 
certain information.” He records this 
information in his prospect book. 

The Appointment 

Now—when will both Mr. and Mrs. 
Prospect be home? This is most impor- 
tant: the service itself should rarely be 
completed unless both husband and wife 
are present. There are benefits for both, 
and both should be there to hear and 
understand the different steps as the ex- 
planation progresses. Occasionally, an 
appointment might have to be verified 





JOHN 


J. GILL 


with the husband but the time and place 
should still be arranged so that both 
will be present and free from other du- 
ties at the time. 

As a final step, a leaflet containing 
questions about Social Security is left 
for the husband so that he will have a 
better understanding of what the service 
provides. To further cement the ap- 
pointment, the agent makes a note of 
the appointment date and time on the 
corner of this folder as a reminder to 
the prospect and his wife. He also rec- 
ords the appointment in his prospect 
book and again verifies it with wife. 
Before leaving, he recommends that all 
of the family’s policies be available at 
the appointment time so that he will be 
in a position to answer any questions 
which they might have regarding their 
present holdings and also to show them 
exactly how their present insurance can 
be combined with Social Security. 

Evaluating the Client 


The agent now has all the prospecting 
information necessary to evaluate his 


client. He knows the prospect’s exact 
occupation, birthday, and ages of his 
family ; he knows the amount of the 


prospect’ S present insurance in all com- 
panies and he knows the approximate 
income of his prospect. Also he has 
been able to see the home and talk to 
the wife and thus form a good picture 
of the family itself. As a result, the 
agent is in a position to give thought 
to a program designed for this family. 
Completion of the Service 


At the appointed time, the agent in- 
troduces himself to Mr. Prospect and 
briefly restates the purpose of the call. 
If for any reason some unforseen event 
has occurred which did not allow both 
Mr. and Mrs. Prospect to be home, the 
underwriter immediately explains that 
experience has shown that it is neces- 
sary for both to be present in order to 
fully understand the Social Security 
benefits. He tactfully arranges another 
appointment for a future date—satisfac- 
tory to all. 

As there is a considerable amount of 
writing to do, it is important and neces- 
sary that a table be secured—either 
kitchen or dining room table is con- 
venient. Chairs are properly arranged 
so that both the prospect and his wife 
can easily see what the agent is doing. 


(Continued on Page 99) 
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We salute our Agency Builders 


These men are largely responsible for the manpower and production gains and 
the success potential of this agency 


JOSEPH S. FLANAGAN, C.L.U.: 

Joe came to us from another area of life insurance selling in 1948, and 
promptly qualified for New England Mutual’s top production club. But his 
greatest service to this agency has been in recruiting and guiding career men. 


Joe became a supervisor for our Hackensack branch in 1950. 


ROBERT B. ARMSTRONG: 

A graduate of Colgate in 1945 and formerly a research biologist, Bob joined 
us in 1949. Before becoming a supervisor and our branch manager in High- 
land Park, Bob was a member of New England Mutual’s top production club, 


the Leaders Association. 


ROBERT H. SCHACHT: 

After several years’ experience in other phases of life insurance, Bob Schacht 
joined us as an agent in 1948. After four years in personal production Bob 
became a supervisor in 1952. His keen understanding of new agent problems 


has made him a valuable member of our Newark staff. 





BOWES and JOSEPH 


GENERAL AGENTS 


me NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company of Boston 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1835 


Branch Office : Branch Office 
Main-Ward Bldg. Suite 2812 © Raymond Commerce Bldg. 727 Raritan Ave. 
Hackensack, N. J. Newark a N. J. MArket 4-6800 Highland Park, N. J. 


Diamond 3-5184 CHarter 7-2094 
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The Women’s Market 


(Continued from Page 41) 


FLORENCE H. AXELSON 


State Mutual Life 
Minneapolis 


Although the bulk of my clientele is 
not women, I believe I could increase 
my business by a large percentage if I 
gave more attention to the women’s 
market. Security is very important to 





Della H. Black 


Florence Axelson 


a woman and life insurance is one sure 
way for her to accomplish it. The so- 
called career woman realizes that mar- 
riage is not always the answer to her 
security problem, even if she did decide 
to marry. Once a woman is established 
in business she thinks twice before giv- 
ing it up. 

Women have been neglected in our 
business; they have been thought of as 
the minority group and many of them 
do not understand life insurance and 
what it can be made to do. However, 


once it is explained to them they will 
make every effort to keep it until it has 
served its purpose, either through an- 
nuity income or recipients as_ benefici- 
aries. 

I have had many women tell me they 
never understood life insurance and 
thought it was just another bill and 
one had to die to collect. But when it 
was explained in language they could 
understand it became one of their valued 
possessions, 

The economic power of women is 
growing rapidly and we as agents shall 
not be doing our job for society until 
we regularly do part of our work among 
women. 


DELLA H. BLACK 
State Mutual Life 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


The true reasons for the ownership 
of life insurance are still unrealized by 
the majority of women, even by those 
in business and the professions. They 
are still apt to regard it as a man’s 
prerogative. 

To break down this block in their 
thinking, it is often necessary to be 
cruel. “Old Age” and “dependence” are 
unwanted thoughts—pushed far back 
into their consciousness. They are jar- 
ring notes—but used properly, they can 
jar women into facing facts and acting 
upon them. The life insurance agent is 
the unrecognized friend of their old age. 

The tremendous number of married 
women in business offers an excellent 
market; their love of “things” makes 
them receptive; but it is the awareness 
of the continuing purchasing power of 


life insurance proceeds which effects 
sales. The motive of family is some- 
times missing, and the appeal has to 
be on a more materialistic and realistic 
plane. 

On the other hand, the market for 
the housewife who remains at home is 
virtually untouched, and a vital one. 
Here the family motivation enters in— 
the happy prospect of leaving an estate 
of her own to her children; the anticipa- 
tion of being “wanted around”—an al- 
ways welcome guest; of leaving happy 
memories. Here the barrier of “Why 
should my husband want to insure me?” 
must be hurdled with the positive 
thought. “Here is my chance to do 
something for my family—a _ concrete 
expression of my love; an extension of 
my care.” 





Helen Millett 


(Continued from Page 41) 


of them in the last five years have de- 
veloped a very special technique. When 
a woman is going into such a big thing 
as a savings plan she has to assimilate 
the idea gradually. She has to think it 
over; if she decides quickly she’ll often 
change her mind. And want her to 
think it over—only before I see her, 
not afterwards. After my years of ex- 
perience in selling almost entirely in 
the women’s market my sales procedure 
accomplishes just this. 

I consider it a mistake to depend en- 
tirely on the interview. My letter, which 
goes out after the telephone approach 
making the appointment, is designed to 
crystallize the problem and to make the 
woman see herself as the main char- 
acter. The few days intervening before 
the appointment give her time to adjust 
to the idea. When we meet for our ap- 
pointment, her thinking is right where 
I want it to be. With this conditioning 
the sale can usually be made in one 
interview. 





MARGARET F. LEWIS 
Jefferson Standard Life 
Atlanta 
Women agents are missing the boat 
in not cultivating the women’s market. 
This is the most nearly untapped source 
of business today. In my area there 
are few women who are owners of busi- 





Bessie S. Bennett 


Margaret F. Lewis 


nesses, in executive positions or pro- 
fessions who would be good prospects 
for large amounts of insurance, but the 
number is increasing. 

Prospects for smaller amounts, par- 
ticularly savings plans, are countless. 
This type of prospect prefers to be sold 
by men. However, few men agents 
stick to this market, although many 
work it for a time on entering the busi- 
ness. The reason for this appears to be 
that the small volume does not com- 
pensate for the time spent in making 
the sale and women take longer to make 
up their minds. Women agents have 
more patience and should be able to 
“speak the same language” to these 
prospects. 

Less than 5% of my sales are on the 
lives of women—and those usually the 
wives of clients. I approach the pros- 
pect, qualified by a referred lead, orphan 
policyholder, new home owner or new 

(Continued on Page 50) 








services of men who 


149 Broadway - - 











General Insurance Brokers 


This Agency offers — without charge — the 


are alert to these changes. 


Thirty-six years of experience in handling the life 


THE FRASER AGENCY 


of 
THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


New York, N. Y. 


ee] 


Congress has just written a new Tax Bill which vitally affects many of your policyholders. 
rhe bill also offers to you as a producer tremendous possibilities for new business. 
production of general insurance brokers qualifies 


us to render the service which we know the broker 
We welcome the opportunity of proving 


needs. 
this to you. 


1440 Broadway 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


RENEWALS 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 
60 Cedar Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Telephone: BOwling Green 9-0109 












































xk *k* 
MASSACHUSETTS 
INDEMNITY SAUL ROSENSTEIN, Manager 
INSURANCE co. Insurance to provide income in ee ee 
BOSTON the event of disability is 
THE FINEST IN The ‘“‘Live’’ 


NON . CANCELLABLE THE FOUNDATION OF ALL 
DISABILITY INSURANCE SOUND INSURANCE PROGRAMS 
Add this vital protection to every 


Life Insurance Program 





Our company has served the Life 
Underwriter in this field for better than 
twenty years. We have given protection 
of the highest quality backed by excel- 
lent performance. We would like to 
show you why Massachusetts Indemnity 
is best for your client. 


LOYAL ATKINSON 


Branch Manager 
50 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 


MU 7-5212 











Life Insurance 


Agency 


- - - Serving the Life Insurance Fraternity since 1907 


Jos. D. Bookstaver Agency, Inc. 


110 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


Phone WOrth 2-5800 


GENERAL AGENT LIFE DEPARTMENT 
THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD 
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GENERAL AGENTS 





ERKSHIRE 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Founded 1851 


A Mutual Company 


ROKERS AND SURPLUS WRITERS — 
We are amply equipped to supply you 


promptly with illustrations and proposals to 
meet your individual cases and requirements. 
Little effort is required to give you prompt 
attention and action on underwriting your 
cases. Our Medical Department is as close 
as your Telephone. Won't you call us? 


-_— 


921 Bergen Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
MArket 2-2242 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
JOurnal Square 4-1724 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
REctor 2-4540 











Women’s Market 


(Continued from Page 48) 


resident, with a telephone call to his 
place of business. I state the purpose 
of my call and ask for an appointment. 
The first appointment is usually in his 
office. If he has a problem that life 
insurance can solve, other than _ busi- 
ness protection, I am often invited to 
call at his home so that the situation 
can be discussed when his wife is pres- 
ent. The result of such interviews has 
been four sales out of five, and the 
average case is well over $10,000. I do 
sell women, but the husband is the in- 
sured. 


BESSIE S. BENNETT 
Phoenix Mutual Life, Tulsa 
Member, WQMDRT 

In the past, I have never concentrated 
very much on selling women. Most of 
my work is on a family programming 
or business needs basis. However, the 
varied sales I have consummated on the 
lives of women this year have opened 
my eyes to the fact that their needs 
are much the same as those for men. 

They head families, own their own 
businesses and need old age income re- 
placement. Because of this, they should 


be actively solicited and offered real 
service. In other words, an analysis 
should be made for them, just as it 
would be made for a man, to determine 
how best you can help them. 

For example, I recently reviewed a 
woman’s program and found her only 
life insurance consisted of retirement at 
55 plans which would mature in a few 
years, all payable to various relatives 
at her death. Her general estate created 
an estate tax liability of about $27,000 
with only $2,000 in cash for liquidity, 
We set up $10,000 of straight life as a 
start and will concentrate on reducing 
some of her property assets to enable 
her to acquire more guaranteed life in- 
come thus providing a means for her to 
spend a greater portion of her estate 
during her lifetime. 

There are many other needs for life 
insurance by women. Small businesses 
need partnership insurance. Women with 
dependent mothers or children need ade- 
quate protection on their lives. Women 
who work to assist the family budget 
need special savings plans so they can 
keep a portion of what they earn. 

These are some of the needs I have 
helped satisfy this year without actively 
prospecting for them. A little more con- 
centration on this market on my part 
should develop further interesting sales 
and service. 


Telling Insurance Story 
To Women Is Obligation 


By Exsrz DoyLe 


Union Central Life, Cincinnati 


Trustee of National Association of Life Underwriters 


As professional life insurance agents 
we have an obligation to carry our 
story to the women, and in so doing we 
shall not only be favoring them, but 
ourselves as well. They do buy! 

Our trade magazines and company 
journals abound with statistics on the 
earning power of women. They point out 
to us the great number of these women 
who have depend- 
ents — responsibili- 
ties. Isn’t it just as 
important to’ insure 
these breadwinners 
as it is to indem- 
nify the lost income 
caused by the death 


of the men? In 
many instances it 
becomes more im- 


portant when that 
woman is a widow 
with children, or a 
lone daughter with 
aged parents. 

What greater 
service can you give 
than to persuade 
the young business 
girl or the established career woman 
of the importance of systematic savings 
by purchasing limited pay, endowment 
or annuity policies? Most of us need 
this semi-compulsory form of thrift to 
counteract the magic of today’s clever 
merchandising and advertising of the 
pretties and the luxuries every woman 
loves. 

It is so easy to strengthen your rea- 
sons why insurance should be written 
on wives, mothers and homemakers. All 
around us is evidence of the tragedy 
when death strikes here. Children need 
care—the very best of care—and this, 
when bought, is costly. How can a hus- 
band or father better handle such a 
possible situation than to buy a family 





Elsie Doyle 





income policy on the “litthe woman” 
combined with permanent insurance to 
continue on after the family is grown. 

If we search further we will be sur- 
prised at the great number of women 
who own and operate businesses, and to 
whom the same approaches we use to 
the men are applicable. 

Women are tax-conscious, too. They 
very much want to be assured that at 
death their estates can be conserved 
and transferred with the least possible 
loss, and with as little publicity as pos- 
sible. 

Opportunities for bringing comfort 
and peace of mind to the older woman 
by showing her the advantages of an 
annuity investment are all around you, 
if you will keep your ears and eyes open. 

Let us not discriminate as we tell our 
story. The women will be ready listeners. 


Unwarranted Intrusion 

In discussing compulsory cash sickness 
benefits William M. Anderson, vice 
president and managing director of 
North American Life of Toronto, said at 
its annual meeting this year: 

“In my opinion it must be concluded 
that compulsion in the field of temporary 
disability insurance constitutes an un- 
warranted intrusion upon the individual's 
freedom of choice and his responsibility 
within his capacity for dealing with his 
own affairs. Therefore, it must also be 
concluded that those persons who advo- 
cate compulsory measures in this field 
are either the victims of ignorance or 
short-sighted welfarism on the one hand 
or devotees of regimentation or statism 
on the other. 

“On the promise of individual freedom 
and responsibility, which is so charac- 
teristic of Canada and the United States, 
I fail to see how logical thinking can 
result in the advocacy of compulsory 
temporary disability insurance. 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR OUTSTANDING 
GENERAL AGENCY SERVICE 
iL. 
SURPLUS WRITERS AND BROKERS 


a 


JOHN HANCOCK FULL LINE LIFE SERVICE 
includes 
PREFERRED RISK WHOLE LIFE 
LOW COST TERM MODIFIED LIFE 
FAMILY INCOME POLICY OR SUPPLEMENTARY PROVISION 
SUBSTANDARD ANNUITIES 
COMPLETE GROUP FACILITIES 
PENSIONS 


SS” 


THE ALLEN-PRATT GENERAL AGENCY 


225 Broadway - - : : New York 7, N. Y. 
EDWIN J. ALLEN, CLU and HAROLD G. PRATT, General Agents 


A. Robert Jacobs and Joseph D. Murphy Victor O. Hamtil Edward J. Scherding 
Assistant General Agents Office Manager Agency Supervisor 


Peter Smith 
Agency Assistant 


Manco 


MUTUALJLIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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20 Years Of Toy Railroad Building 


Hobby of W. Watson House, General Agent, New England Mutual Life; 
Relaxation Provides “Life of Fun” 


Probably no insurance man gets more pleasure out of a hobby than 
W. Watson House, general agent, New England Mutual, Hartford, Conn., 
does with the “baby electric railroad” he has built in the cellar of his house. 
He began its construction 20 years ago, and at the request of The Gold Book 


he tells its readers about it. 


It is called the Connecticut Midland; covers 


1,600 feet of track. A group of Hartford life insurance managers paid his 
home a visit one evening and were fascinated watching its operation. He 
thinks there is no more pleasant relaxation than to work with one’s hand 


in creating “a railroad.” 


Here is Mr. Watson’s story about how he started on this hobby and 


developed it: 


As a youngster I always wanted an 
electric train, but lacked the cash. So, 
when my son Bill celebrated his first 
Christmas, I bought a train for him. 
That was 35 years ago. Twenty years 


and his brother Bob were in- 
and some study- 


rail- 


ago, Bill 
terested in girls, 
ing; so I tore up the Lionel toy 


sports 


road. 





inches between 
rails) and rebuilding my _— switches. 
Meanwhile, I bought and assembled 
some freight car kits and a couple of 
locomotives—to be sure to have some- 
thing to run. I had christened it the 
Connecticut Midland Railroad. 


Learned Miniature R.R. Construction 


the Hard Way 
new troubles appeared. There 


for %4-inch 


scale (1 4 


Many 


Danbury on the Connecticut Midland. This industrial switching has eight sidings. 

Note tank cars for Cod River Oil Co.; hoppers for Red Coal and Williwatt Power; 

flat cars for machinery; refrigerator cars for D. Kayen Produce; box cars for 
A Dam Poor Hat Co., and lumber cars for Isadore A Sash. 


1,000 feet of %-inch scale 
ripped out over 10,000 ties 
and started to build a 
railroad to %-inch scale. After three 
months of arduous work, there was a 
double track loop, a single track “moun- 
tain division,” about 15 switches filed and 
fitted—ready for scale rolling stock. To 
my consternation, the manufacturers of 
¥-inch scale had all closed down. 

I was tired of laying track, so, 


I bought 
brass rail, 
on the table saw 


with 


some cussing, I tackled the tedious job 
of taking up one rail and re-laying it 


was a big gap between having some- 
thing to run and getting it to run. In 
those early days of model railroading, 
there were no common standards. The 
tiny wheels with '%-inch treads and 
1/16-inch flanges required track work 
of real accuracy. The new cars of which 
I was so proud kept jumping off onto 
the ties. The discovery that axles from 
one company were 1/1l6-inch different 
in wheel spacing from those of another 
company was another irritating blow. 

I learned the hard way that in this 





s . dials 


eg 4 “kha .. 
x Ss 


Mr. 





House and one of his intricate track layouts. 
control board are in foreground; Poughkeepsie station at rear. 






way daily, picking up or dropping a~car 
of express at the larger stations, just 
as the real trains used to do on this run. 

Most of the freight traffic is coal, oil 
or refrigerator cars with miscellaneous 
box cars, flat cars—yes, even a pickle 
car for the Sower Pickle Co. at Water- 
bury. These cars are delivered—in fancy 
—to the Connecticut Midland at May- 
brook or from the N.Y.C. at Pough- 
keepsie. 

His Most Interesting “Runs” 

The most interesting runs are the 
slow pedler freights between Danbury 
and Waterbury, Hartford and Water- 
bury, or Hartford and Norfolk, on the 
C.N. & E., which is a subsidiary of the 
Connecticut Midland. It is fascinating 


The Waterbury station and 
There is a long 


single track loop between stations. Maybrook yards are in the right background. 


hobby I had to be patient and accurate, 
or get out. I nearly quit, but didn’t. 
Probably most salesmen are impatient 
and all of them are pig-headed. The 
latter characteristic carried me through. 

Now the Connecticut Midland fills 
most of the cellar—more than 1,600 feet 
of track. Seven separate control boards 
can keep seven operators busy—or keep 
three operators too busy to light a 
cigarette. Motive power is ample, nine 
electric locos, five steam and 13 diesels. 

The Vassar Clipper and Bear Moun- 
tain Clipper are streamlined varnish, 
giving fast service from Hartford to 
New Britain, Bristol, Waterbury, Dan- 
bury and Poughkeepsie and thence to 
New York City by a mythical connec- 
tion with the New York Central. A 
local passenger makes a slower trip each 


to see the little switcher nose out the 
proper cars from the eight industrial 
sidings at Danbury and make up the 
Waterbury pedler. The wheezy road en- 
gine takes the assembled train to 
Waterbury with switching stops at 
Millerton, Newtown and Sandy Hook. 
All coupling and uncoupling is automatic 
and controlled by the operator. At 
Waterbury, the road engine drops his 
cars for the Waterbury switcher to dis- 
tribute and chugs back to Danbury 
with the waiting cars assembled by the 
Waterbury switching crew. 

Are you intrigued? Then spend 50 
cents for a copy of “Model Railroader” 
—80 to 100 pages of articles and pictures 
of model railroad equipment. Do that, 
= you will sign the app for a life of 
un. 





Mr. House, a graduate of Yale, 
class of ’13, majored in physics and 
expected to go into electrical engi- 
neering. He was a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa and Sigma Psi, honorary 
scientific society. During World 
War I he was purchasing agent for 
New Britain Machine Co. From there 
he became general manager of Hart- 
ford Sash & Door Co. An exclusive 
agency for Curtis Woodwork was 
taken. At that time Mr. House be- 
came much interested in selling in- 
sulation for homes. 

“T did missionary work trying to 
educate architects and contractors on 
the comforts and necessity of insul- 
ating homes to conserve heat and to 
make them more comfortable in sum- 
mer,” he said. “In the booming ’20s 


W. Watson 


House, Jr. 


houses were selling so fast that their 
owners were not keen about adding 
new gadgets. Since then I have had 
the satisfaction of seeing many of the 
homes ripped apart and the insulation 
poured into the sidewalls and under 
the attic roof. The ownership of the 
corporation of Hartford Sash & Door 
changed hands and I was fired be- 
cause I was making too much money. 
Actually I was lucky as the sash and 
door business had its troubles during 
the depression. Anyway, I was tired 
of building up a career in commer- 
cial business and then being out of a 
job for reasons beyond my control. 
So I decided to go into life insurance 
where the situation is entirely differ- 
ent and I walked into George L. 
Hunt’s office and he gave me a con- 
tract to sell insurance. 
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Calling all [nsurance Brokers! 





Your own Life [nsurance Department 





as close as your own phone 


Advice . . . specialized service . . . 
sales and promotion help . . . every- 
thing you need to handle life 
coverage profitably —as close as 
your own phone. How do you get it? 


Just call one of the 4 New York 
Offices of Connecticut General for 
details or write to Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 





BROADWAY 

Call REctor 2-6630 

Russell E. Larkin, Manager 
225 Broadway, New York 7 


FORTY-SECOND STREET 

Call OXford 7-2280 

John T. Taintor, Manager 

100 East 42nd Street, New York 17 





JOHN STREET 

Call WOrth 4-6060 

C. W. Sabin, Manager 

55 John Street, New York 38 








MADISON AVENUE 
Call MUrray Hill 2-5688 
William C. Smerling, Manager 


50 East 42nd Street, New York 17 








Connecticut General 


ACCIDENT 8 HEALTH ® 








PENSION PLANS ® GROUP INSURANCE 
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Baltasar Gracian 





A Great Philosopher’s 
Worldly Wisdom 


P URSU your advantage. Some 

spend aes in getting started 
and so never get anywhere. They plan 
but they do not build. The mark of 
a vacillating spirit never to become dis- 
tinguished because nothing is followed 
through, but everything is left to itself, 
even when well conceived. In others it 
is the mark of impatience of the spirit. 
Some sweat to conquer a difficulty only 
to rest content in their labors, not know- 
ing how to bring victory home, which 
proves that they can but that they do 
not care. But this is really only evi- 
dence of incapacity or of frivolousness. 
If the undertaking was good why was it 
not finished; or.if bad why was it be- 
gun? Let sagacity retrieve its prey and 
not be content only to drive it from 
cover, 

* * x 
Action Through Indirection 

Enter into the plans of another in 
order to come out with your own. It is 
the strategic means to an end even in 
heavenly matters. Christian fathers in- 
culcate this holy principle. It is a great 
trick because it baits useful enterprise 
by gaining good will, for while it looks 
as though his ends were being served, 
the maneuver serves no less to open the 
way to your own. But the business may 
not be entered upon by the bungler, 
especially where the ground is danger- 
ous; wherefore, with persons whose first 
response inclines to be No, it is well to 
cover the play in order that the diffi- 
culty of concession may not be observed, 
especially if it looks like a reversal in 
judgment. This bit of advice belongs to 
those rules that have to do with action 
through indirection, all of which are ex- 
quisitely subtle. 

* * * 

Do not be deceived in men, for it is 
the worst and the easiest of deceptions. 
Far better to be cheated in the price 
than in the goods. Nothing is more im- 
portant than to look within, only there 
is a difference between knowing mer- 
chandise and knowing men; a great 
science to understand the minds of men 
and to discern their humors; just as im- 
portant to have studied men as to have 
studied books. 

a * * 

Know how to be all things to all men. 
A wise Proteus he who is learned with 
the learned and with the pious, pious. It 
is the great way of eaciue all to you, 
for to be like is to be liked. Observe each 
man’s spirit and adapt yourself; to the 
serious or to the jovial, as the case may 
be, by following the fashion, through a 
politic change within yourself; a veri- 
table necessity in those who are de- 
pendent. But this great rule of life calls 
for rich talent, being least difficult to 
that man of the world whose mind is 
filled with knowledge and whose spirit is 
filled with taste 

* 7 a 

Have friends. It is a _ second life. 
Every friend is something good and 
something wise to his friend and _ be- 
tween them everything comes off well 
A man is only worth what the others 
will him and that they may will him 
much the way must be found to their 
hearts. There is no magic like that of 
friendly service; and the best way to 
have friends is to make them. The most 
and the best of what is ours depends 





sity of Cincinnati. 


JI ALTASAR GRACIAN, 
was a controversial figure 


SHREWD JUDGE OF MEN 


1601-1658, Spanish Jesuit teacher and writer, 
in his time whose later writings caused him 


to be banished to a remote province where he was kept under surveillance 


until his death at the age of 57. 


The philosophy of this 17th Century thinker, 


combining expediency and realism has greatly influenced the world. 


Most translated of Gracian’s writings is the 
300 paragraphs excerpted from his works, said. to 


“Oraculo,” a collection of 
“represent the very heart 


of the man and the jewels of his soul.” It has been translated often and into 


many languages, 
Schopenhauer. 


most frequently into German, 
It may be of some significance that Schopenhauer, philoso- 
pher of pessimism, was sufficiently attracted by the Spanish Jesuit’s 


one translation beimg by 


material- 


ism to make a translation of his best known writing. 
The following paragraphs are taken from the latest English translation 


“Oraculo” titled 
translated by Dr. 


of the 
Visdom,” 


“A Truthtelling Manual of the 
Martin Fischer, professor emeritus of Univer- 
The excerpts used here are reproduced with the permis- 


Art of Worldly 


sion of the publisher, Charles C. Thomas, Springfield, Ill. 





Historical Pictures Service, N. Y. 


Founding of the Society of Jesus, the Order of Jesuits, by the 16th century Spanish 
priests St. Ignatius Loyola, St. Francis Xavier and others, after the painting by 
. Lindenschmidt. 


upon others. We have to live either 
with friends or with enemies, wherefore 
try daily to make a friend; and even if 
not as an intimate, at least as one well 
disposed, that some may remain after- 
wards as confidants having passed the 
ordeal of selection. 
# * 
Possess yourself of the necessities of 
life twice over. It is to insure doubly 
your existence, for you may not depend 
solely upon, or be limited to, any one 
thing, however extraordinary it may be. 
Everything should be had twice over 
and especially the means of life, good 
will and satisfaction. The face of the 
moon changes constantly even though it 
rests upon the permanent; how much 
more do the things of this life, which 
depend upon a human charity, that is 
most fragile. Lay up against this brittle- 
ness a reserve and let it be the policy 
of your life to have in double store the 
means for living well and comfortably. 
Just as nature has given us doubly of 
those members which are most impor- 
tant and most exposed, so let art assure 
us doubly of those things upon which 
life itself depends. 





A bit of audacity in everything is 
common sense. It is to step down your 
concept of the others in order not to 
believe them so exalted that you fear 
them. Never allow your imagination to 
make surrender to your heart. Some 
appear great until you meet them; but 
communion with them serves more to 
bring disillusion to you than exaltation 
to them. None gets beyond the confines 
of the human. There is in every one a 
But; in some of the heart in some of 
the spirit. Rank bestows the apparent 
superiority but only rarely is it accom- 
panied by personal qualification. For 
fate has a way of avenging greatness of 
office by meanness of the occupant. The 
imagination always hurries forward and 
paints things brighter than they are, 
conceding not only what is but what 
might be. Let calm judgment, so often 
disillusioned by experience, correct the 
picture in order that stupidity be not 
too bold nor virtue too timorous. If 
self-confidence has at times availed the 
simpleton, of how much more use might 
it not be to the deserving and to the 
understanding ? 


3e shrewd, but not too shrewd. Some- 
thing not to be assumed, much less ex- 
posed. All artfulness must be concealed 
for it is suspect, especially that of fore- 
sightedness which is hated. Deceit fills 
the world, wherefore be doubly sus- 
picious, but without letting it be seen, 
for that would destroy trust in you. 
Suspicion vexes the spirit and cries for 
revenge, awakening evils of which no 
one dreamed. To have considered well 
how to proceed is of great advantage 
for the day’s work and there is no 
better evidence of a man’s good sense. 
The perfection of an undertaking lies 
in the masterly sureness with which it 
was executed. 

* 

Don’t Be Over-Confident, Faint-Hearted 

Approach the easy as though it were 
difficult and the difficult as though it 
were easy. The first lest over-confidence 
make you careless, and the second lest 
faint-heartedness make you afraid. 
Nothing more is required in order to 
do nothing than to think it done. To 
go at the job, on the other hand, ac- 
complishes the impossible. But the great- 
est undertakings should not be overly 
pondered lest contemplation of difficul- 
ties too clearly foreseen appall you. 

eee 


Straight Thinking 

Three things make the superman and 
they are the greatest gifts of divine 
generosity: a fertile mind, a deep under- 
standing and a cultivated taste. A great 
advantage to have a good imagination, 
but a greater to be able to think 
straight. To have a mind for what is 
good. Genius should not have its being 
in the spine where it would be more 
steady than ready. Straight thinking is 
the fruit of reason. At 20 years desire 
rules us, at 30 expediency, at 40 judg- 
ment. There are minds that radiate light 
like the eyes of the lynx, which in the 
greatest darkness see most clearly. Then 
there are those born for the occasion, 
who always strike upon what is most 
fitting. Much awaits them and a well- 
blessed harvest. But good taste lends 
flavor to all life. 

ee a 


Cultivate Your Best Talent 

Know your chief asset, your great 
talent, cultivate it and help along the 
others. Anyone might have attained 
eminence in something had he but 
known his advantage. Discover there- 
fore your regal attribute and freight it 
to the full. Some excel in judgment, 
others in courage. Most men violate 
their Minerva and thus rise to the 
heights in nothing. For what is too 
quick in satisfying the passion is too 
late in pointing out its error. 

ee Se 


Know the meaning of evasion. It is 
the prudent man’s way of keeping out 
of trouble. With the gallantry of a witty 
remark he is able to extricate himself 
from the most intricate of labyrinths. 
He emerges gracefully from the bitterest 
encounter and with a smile. It was to 
this that the greatest of the great cap- 
tains ascribed his power. A_ courteous 
way of saying No is to change the 
conversation, nor is there greater po- 
liteness than that of not being able to 
understand. 
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Do not wait to be the sun in her 
setting. A maxim of the wise, to leave 
before being left. Know how to make 
a triumph even of your exit, for at 
times the sun herself when most bright, 
will retire behind a cloud that she may 
not be seen to sink, thus to leave us 
in doubt as to whether she has set or 
has not set. Escape such accident in 
order not to suffer slight. Do not wait 
until men turn their backs upon you, 
that they bury you, still alive in your 
feelings, but dead in their estimation. 
The man of foresight puts his horse in 
the stable betimes and does not wait 
to see it create laughter by falling in 
the middle of the race. The beauty 
wisely cracks her mirror when it is yet 
early, not to do it with impatience later 
when it has disillusioned her. 

x * x 


Making Teachers of Friends 

Live with those from whom you can 
learn; let friendly intercourse be a 
sc hool for knowledge and social contact 
a school for culture. To make teachers 
of your friends is to join the need of 
learning to the joy of converse. Happi- 
ness among the understanding is mu- 
tual, rewarded for what they say by 
the approval they receive, and for what 
they hear by what they learn. It is 
personal interest usually that draws men 
together but here it is glorified. A man 
of understanding seeks out the houses 
of those true noblemen which are more 
the stages of an heroic than the palaces 
of vanity. There exist men in this 
world, known to the discerning, who in 
their bearing are veritable exemplars 
of every greatness and whose train, 
even, constitutes a courtly academy of 
art and learning. 

* * * 


Know how to renew your glitter. It 
is the birthright of the Phoenix. Even 
the best goes stale and so its fame, 
for familiarity kills admiration where- 
fore something fresh even though medi- 
ocre comes to outshine the greater vir- 
tue, grown old. Bring about, therefore, 
your rebirth, in courage, in spirit, in 
fortune, in everything. Clothe yourself 
anew in shining armor and rise again 
like the sun. Change the theatre for 
your appearance in order that your ab- 
sence from the one may evoke desire 
and your novelty in the other, applause. 

*~ * * 


Proceed only when without misgivings. 
The mere fear of failure in the execu- 
tioner is already its certainty in the 
observer especially if he be a rival. If 
judgment had its doubts even in the 
heat of passion, it will later when freed 
from such passion, condemn utterly and 
declare stupid the whole enterprise. 
Wisdom does not debate possibilities, 
it walks only in the noonday light of 
the intelligence. How can any venture 
come off well which even in its concep- 
tion was questioned by reason and if 
plans unanimously passed upon by our 
very souls have a way of ending 
unhappily, what may be expected of 
those conceived of a hesitant mind and 
divined to be bad by the judgment. 

as ee 


Protection and Good Will 

Do not squander favor. Great friends 
are for great occasions, so do not waste 
a great generosity upon a matter trivial, 
for that is to squander good will. Let 
the holy anchor always be kept against 
the worst storm. If the great is spent 
upon the small, what will be left for 
afterwards? There is nothing more pro- 
tective than a protector, nor anything 
more precious today than good will, for 
it makes or unmakes the world, even to 
giving it life or killing it. Men of wis- 
dom, even as they are favored by nature 
and by fame, are despised by fortune; 
wherefore it marks their better judg- 
ment to have and to hold friends, than 
chattels. 

x * * 

Avoid familiarities in the daily round. 
Neither practice them yourself nor per- 
mit them to be practiced upon you. He 
who allows them, forfeits at once that 
sovereignty which his character merits 


(Continued on Page 80) 
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Jub STATE FARM AGENTS 
NOW ENROLLED IN L.U.1.C. CLASSES 





51 State Farm men 
serve as officers 
of N.A.L. U. 


In the past, many State Farm agents have 
served the National Association of Life 
Underwriters as local or state officers, 
members of national committees, or local 
and state membership chairmen. 

At present, 51 members of the State 
Farm agency force hold offices in the 
N.A.L.U.—8 Presidents, 17 Vice-Presi- 
dents, 16 Secretaries, and 10 National 
Committeemen. State Farm is proud of 
these men and of the part they are playing 
in the important work of the Life Under- 
writers Association. 





134 home office 
employees now engaged 
in advanced studies 


Statistics indicate State Farm Life’s home 
office force is keenly interested in keeping 
abreast of industry developments and per- 
sonal responsibilities in a rapidly growing 
company. 

One out of every three employees is con- 
tinuing his education on his own time. 
Specifically, 115 are studying with the Life 
Office Management Institute. Others are 
seeking fellowships in the Society of Actu- 
aries; still others the degree of Chartered 
Life Underwriter; and a number are pre- 
paring for C. P. A. examinations. 





State Farm organizes agent 
force to operate in Ontario, Canada 





NEW PROVINCIAL DIRECTOR 








Scott F. D. Taylor, C.L.U., Ontario 
Provincial Director for State Farm 
Insurence Companies, brings a suc- 


cessful background in the manage- 
rial field to his new post. 

He is a member of the executive 
committee (agency section), Cana- 
dian Life Insurance Officers Asso- 
ciation, and a former director of the 
national board of The Life Under- 
writers Association of Canada. 











Network of 60 agents 
built up in 6 months 


Toronto, Ontario, June 1: 
State Farm Life, one of the top-rank U. S. 
companies, licensed in Ontario only since 
January 1, 1954, is rapidly expanding its 
staff of full time agents in the province. 

Scott F. D. Taylor, C.L.U., Ontario Pro- 
vincial Director, has announced that the 
life company’s sales force is being knit 
together to cover the province better. ‘“‘We 
are daily adding new agents under the 
State Farm multiple-line plan,” Mr. Taylor 
said. 


Agents write auto, 
fire insurance, too 


“This plan means that each State Farm 
agent has three lines—auto, life, and fire 
insurance protection—to sell. As a result, 
he can make insurance a real career with 
State Farm,”’ Mr. Taylor added. Each agent 
is encouraged to become the ‘family insur- 
ance man’ for his policyholders. Each has 
the opportunity to develop a good volume 
of quality business in each of State Farm's 
companies—automobile, life, and fire. 





Bloomington, Ill., July 15: 
State Farm continues to rank fourth 
—among all life insurance com- 
panies in the U.S.A.—in number of 
agents registered for Life Under- 
writer Training Council classes, it 
was announced here today. 

The official figures were released 
by William T. Beadles, Dean of IIli- 
nois Wesleyan University, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the American Associa- 
tion of University Teachers of !nsur- 
ance, and State Farm Educational 
Consultant. 

“Only the Metropolitan, Pruden- 
tial, and John Hancock Companies 
have more agents enrolled than State 
Farm,” said Dean Beadles. ‘We can 
all be proud of the enthusiasm and 
foresight with which these men are 
facing their responsibilities and op- 
portunities.” 


1006 State Farm 
agents in 
1954 Leaders Club 


The State Farm Leaders Club is designed 
to give recognition to State Farm career 
men engaged in multiple-line production. 
To qualify, agents must have achieved a 
minimum of $100,000 in new life insurance 
business, 100 new auto insurance applica- 
tions, and $1,000 in new fire insurance 
premiums during the previous year. 

1006 agents met their requirements in 
1953. They received cash bonuses based 
On production and were awarded ail-ex- 
pense-paid trips ts ine 1954 convention 
held in St. Petersburg, Florida, last April. 





This is one ofa series 
of reports published at regular intervals. 
For further information on any subject men- 
tioned herein, write: Director of Public Re- 
lations. 
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Mistakes Taught These Producers 


Vital Lessons In Salesmanship 


There are occasions when holding a post mortem over a lost sale is 
more than “locking the stable after the horse has been stolen.” Nevertheless, 
errors made in an agent’s early selling experience, while sometimes costing 
the initial sale, often when analyzed open up new avenues of understanding 


of both insurance and salesmanship not previously realized. 


The Gold Book asked some successful insurance producers, most of 
whom are members of the Million Dollar Round Table, if they would relate 
the mistake they made which taught them something new. These follies 
ranged from talking too much to telling a tobacco man to cut out cigars in 
order to pay for insurance. This symposium should provide especially inter- 


esting tips for the new salesman. 


There Are Times When 


Silence Can Be Golden 


By AvsBert B. TRowsrIDGE 
Canada Life, Sarnia 


I have made plenty of mistakes in the 
past and I have profited from most of 
them. One that comes to my mind and 
one that we, as salesmen are often 
guilty of, is talking too much when we 
should be listening. ; 

About 12 years ago, after two years 
in the field I was making a presentation. 
For purposes of this illustration I will 
call my prospects Mr. and Mrs. Wilson. 
They owned a grocery store, both worked 
in it. Mr. Wilson was 44, his wife two 
years younger; they had no children. 
5 Proposal : $100 per month, pension age 
65, premium approximately $1,400. The 
interview took place around the dining 
room table in the evening. 

In the early part of the presentation 
everything was going very well, and I 
was getting more enthusiastic all the 
time. I was showing them how, by sav- 
ing this amount out of their ‘business, 
they could in a few years look forward 
to taking it easier and do some of the 
things they had always wanted to do. 
I realize now that I should have closed 
right then. 

3ut no! I went on to show them how 
much more it would do, also pointing 
out if Mr. Wilson didn’t live how much 
it would pay Mrs. Wilson. I then tried 
for a close. 

He seemed quite willing and said he 
thought it was OK, but when he turned 
to his wife and asked her, she said 
“No!” I again explained to her the 
whole proposition, again pointing out to 
her that she couldn’t lose, even if her 
husband did die, but she just wasn’t 
interested. 

I knew I had lost a sale, 
couldn’t figure out why. 

I closed up my bag as graciously as 
possible. Mrs. Wilson got up and asked 
if I wouldn’t join them in a cup of 
coffee. At first the atmosphere seemed 
quite cool. Then, as Mrs. Wilson began 
talking more and more, she said: “You 
know, Mr. Trowbridge, I think that sav- 
ings plan of yours is excellent but I just 


but I just 


ALBERT B. 


TROWBRIDGE 


don’t like the idea of profiting on my 
husband’s death.” 

I was really taken aback; I then real- 
ized I hadn’t given her a chance to talk 
at all. I turned to her and said: “I 
certainly appreciate the way you feel 
and you are right. It is a wonderful 
savings plan and a guaranteed way of 
providing a life income for you and 
your husband when you want to take 
it a little easier. 

“The insurance part is only secondary. 
It is something that’s just thrown in 
with your savings plan. Mrs. Wilson, 
you do want your husband to have this 
retirement plan, don’t you?” She said 
“Yes.” 

Thus by giving her a chance to ex- 
press her ideas I was able to close a 





sale I had very nearly lost. 

This taught me a lesson during my 
early years in the field. If the wife is 
sitting in on an interview, direct a lot 


of the questions to her, and also give 
her a chance to talk before you try fora 





close. 

If you feel that the sale is made early, 
try to close it then instead of showing 
them all the extras. That can be done 
when you deliver the policy. 

Silence at the right time can mean 
dollars in everyone’s pocket. 


“Unsurmountable Barrier” Could 


Have Been Hurdled Easily 


By Lawrence L. Howarp, CLU 
General Agent, Fidelity Mutual Life, Boston 


Over the period of the 13 years that 
I have been writing life insurance I have 
made many mistakes, and I am hard 
pressed to decide which of the serious 
ones I have made would be the most 
useful to pass along to readers of The 
Gold Book. However, I did light on 
one which I suspect other people might 
make, and in some cases may not realize 
that they had made an error at all. 
That is the kind of mistake which it 
may be worth while holding a_post- 
mortem over. 

I hadn’t been in the business very 
long before I became acquainted with 
a middle-aged man, perhaps ten years 
my senior, who was the owner of a 
prosperous ‘manufacturing business which 
had evidently produced for him and his 
family a substantial income over a long 
period of years and had enabled him 
to build up a sizeable personal estate. 
3efore approaching him I thought | 





Albert B. Trowbridge 


Mr. Trowbridge was born in Enniskil- 
len Township, Ontario, where he at- 
tended country public school for five 
years, part time as he had to be home 
to help with seeding and_ harvesting. 
When he was 15 his father died and he 
and his twin brother quit school as they 
had to get jobs in order to keep the 
family going. They moved to the city 
and Albert got a job in a department 
store delivering on a bicycle. He stayed 
there two years, then went to work for 
the Sarnia Bridge Co. After ten months 
on that job he was stricken with rheu- 

matic fever and had to stay in bed a 
year. The fever left him with an aco- 
lised left hip. After his recovery he did 
a number of odd jobs, including cutting 
wood for 50 cents a cord. Jobs were 
scarce then as the depression was on. 

In 1934 he went to work for Mc- 
Gregor Motors, selling used cars, and 
did very well. In 1941 he sold a car to 
the district manager of the Canada Life, 
who talked him into going with the 
Canada Life. In his first six months 
with Canada Life he qualified for the 
small club, writing $150,000 of insurance. 
He has qualified for the Big Club 


($250,000 or better) for 13 years and 
last year made the Million Dollar Round 
Table. 

Mr. Trowbridge is married and has a 
son 17 and a daughter 16. 





would make as intelligent a survey of 
his personal and business connections as 
possible, so that when I did make my 
call on him, I would at least have some- 
thing to go on. 





LAWRENCE L. HOWARD, CLU 


I found out his banking connections, 
his interests in life, his family situation, 
and some of the interesting background 
of his business career. All the informa- 
tion I unearthed was good material for 
building up my approach, but then I 
was stopped short when I learned that 
his brother-in-law was a very successful 
life insurance agent occupying a promi- 
nent position in Boston insurance circles. 
He had been a member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table, was a Chartered 
Life Underwriter, was approximately the 
same age as my prospect, and he and 
his family were quite friendly with his 
in-laws. 

I had previously had some experience 
in competition with the other agent and 
had the greatest respect for his ability 
and character. So I made up my mind 
pretty quickly. I decided that for me 
to spend any time trying to build up a 
sale here would be out of the question 
and wasteful of my time, and I needed 
all the time I could use to put to good 
advantage. I put away my file and for- 
got about the prospect completely. 

In the next two or three years, through 
a series of social accidents, I came to 
be quite well acquainted with the man 
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who I had thought would be a prospect 
for me. I worked on several community 
affairs with him and then he bought 
a house quite near my home, so that 
we became increasingly friendly. I still 
felt sure that he was not a prospect for 
anyone but his brother-in-law, but one 
day an opportunity arose for a conversa- 
tion in which I could ask him about his 
own life insurance plans. 

It turned out that he had purchased 
$200,000 worth of life insurance during 
the last four years, every nickel of it 
from an agent of another company whom 
he had never met but who had barged 
right in and asked him to buy, following 
an intelligent presentation. His brother- 
in-law never sold him anything, and he 
confided to me that while he had the 
greatest respect and liking for his rela- 
tives by marriage, he felt that his 
private affairs were better off in the 
hands of someone outside the family. 

Naturally, I was chagrined, and almost 
sick to think that I might have had 
that $200,000 worth of business had I 
not been scared away by the family 
connection. At that point, realizing that 
I had nothing to lose, I did wake up 
and approach my friend about business 
insurance, and fortunately for me the 
other agent had never mentioned that. 
The idea appealed to him, and I was 


successful in placing a _ substantial 
amount of key man insurance during the 





Lawrence L. Howard 


It was in January, 1934, that Mr. 
Howard entered life insurance which 
he did as a home office agency de- 
partment employe of Columbian Na- 
tional Life. Subsequently, he became 
the company’s advertising and sales 
promotion manager. These posts he 
left to open an agency with that com- 
pany in Boston on May 1, 1941. 

It was a surprise move to the Life 
Insurance Advertisers Association as 
it is rare indeed for one of its mem- 
bers to assume the role of head of 
an agency. Mr. Howard started his 
general agency from scratch. His 
experience in sales promotion at 
home office made him feel that he 
could make his ideas realistic and 
also could demonstrate to his agents 
that he also could sell personally. 
He became a CLU in 1937 and first 
qualified for the MDRT in 1942. He 
is now a life member of MDRT. He 
is a past president of Boston General 
Agents Association. Mr. Howard 
joined Fidelity Mutual on March 1, | 
1947, as head of its Boston agency. | 











next half year. 

I made a bad mistake in that in- 
stance, and while I did come alive later 
on, enough so that I did get some busi- 
ness from this prospect, I have never 
since allowed myself to be scared off a 
possible case simply because there was 
an available relative who might have 
too strong a connection for me to break 
through. 


Don't Tella Confectioner to Stop Sweets 


By Sis HorFMAN 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati 


When I was quite new in the life in- 
surance business I came across a booklet 
which emphasized that if a man would 
smoke one less cigar a day he would 
be able to buy $2,500 worth of life in- 
surance on his savings. Without giving 
a thought to my prospect’s occupation, 
I invited a tobacco salesman to my office 
and with considerable gusto proceeded 
to tell him that if he would smoke one 
less cigar a day he could own $2,500 
worth of life insurance and then showed 
him my very convincing literature on 
that subject. 

Naturally, he was highly indignant 
over the fact that life insurance com- 
panies were “knocking the tobacco busi- 
ness” in order to make sales. He said 
to me: “So, this is the way you folks 
go around knocking my business and 
still you want me to buy a policy from 
you.” 

I quickly reversed my field and told 
him “I see your point and I will do all 
{ can to get this literature destroyed. 
But don’t you think you should not al- 
low such a prejudice to deprive your 
family of the protection they need ?” 

I really did make an effort and suc- 
ceeded in getting the literature taken 
out of distribution. Ultimately, the to- 
bacco salesman purchased $5,000 of in- 
surance for his family. 

Certainly we should use discretion in 
the sales literature we distribute, prob- 


SIS HOFFMAN 


ably because most literature in some 
manner may offend certain people. What 
is only incidental to one may be an- 
other man’s living. 





Sis Hoffman Has 
Sold $22,000,000 


Sis Hoffman of the Union Central, 
Cincinnati, writes more insurance than 
any other woman, her production since 
entering the business being $22,000,000. 
She has been a member of MDRT since 
1939. A chance visit of a woman selling 
house dresses changed the course of her 
life. When asked to buy a dress for 





$2.98 she confessed she couldn’t afford 
it as she was then a struggling young 
housewife with two small children to 
care for. 

“But,” she said, “I offered to sell 
some dresses to other women in the 
apartment building and sold 15 of them.” 

That taught her she was a salesman 
and she saw the late Col. John L. Shuff, 
then manager of Union Central’s home 
office agency, who gave her a contract. 


(Continued on Page 104) 
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Mixing Diplomacy With Truth 
—Preserves Client Relationships 


By WituraM B. FErrecy 
Home Life, Richmond 


In the Planned Estate work it is very 
seldom that I run into a competitive 
case. In fact, so seldom that it was my 
wont, when competition would rear its 


Pach Bros. 


WILLIAM B. FERRELL 


head, to try to explain to the client that 
insurance was bought from the man, 
not the company, and he (the client) 
could not possibly know enough about 
insurance to render an intelligent deci- 
sion on which was the best policy of- 





fered. Unfortunately, some of them 
seemed to feel it was a reflection on 
their intelligence and I lost some clients 
and friends that way. I still believe that 
and feel I was telling them thé absolute 
unvarnished truth, but now I handle it 
a little more diplomatically. 

“Mr. Client,” I say, “when we have 
decided on what you need I will be 
glad to do your looking around for you. 
If I find that your situation warrants 
my placing your business in another 


company I have brokerage contracts 
with over a dozen and I will be glad 
to select 


way you will not have to spend hours 


from one of these. In _ this 
trying to be an expert, and you will 
not run the risk of buying a policy 
dressed up for the occasion and aimed 
at selling you, but not designed for 
your plan.” 
William B. Ferrell 

Mr. Ferrell was graduated from Vir- 
ginia Military Institute in 1935, in which 
year he entered the insurance business 
with the Connecticut Mutual. From 1941 
to 1946 he was with the Air Force as 
a lieutenant colonel. Leaving the service 
he went with the Home Life in its 
Richmond agency. He has been a mem- 
ber of Home Liie’s Qualified Field Un- 
derwriters for six years; won the Na- 
tional Quality Award five years and is 
a life member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table. 


Procrastination Steals More Than Time 


By Mary Evetyn DICKERSON 
Mutual Life, Baton Rouge 


The mistake which has taught me the 
most valuable lesson has been the fatal 
error of procrastination. If you have a 
“hunch,” follow it now! 

The tragedy of putting it off was 
brought home forcibly to me a few 
months ago. From the first day I went 
into the life insurance business I had 
an idea which I believed would appeal 
to a wealchy prospect. But the timidity 
and uncertainty which every new agent 
experiences caused me to delay. As a 
matter of fact, after I had been in the 
business about six months I rode the 
train with this prospect for almost 100 
miles and failed to muster the courage 
to discuss my idea. 

At long last, after a year’s experience, 
when I decided I had absorbed sufficient 
knowledge and was properly fortified to 
approach my prospect—in I went. His 
reply was, “Mary Evelyn, an excellent 
idea, but you came just two months 
too late. I have already taken advantage 
of the gift tax exemption and my wife 
and I are investing $6,000 in annual pre- 
miums for each of our grandsons,” 


ee 






MARY EVELYN DICKERSON 


A costly lessen that proved procras- 
tination to be not only the thief of 
time, but also of the pocketbook. 
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Small Cases Are Bread And Butter Subsistence, 


Says Leader “Renny” Montgomery 


After 40 years in the insurance field, 
a total of 14 years of which was in 
management, J. Renwick Montgomery, 
Philadelphia, who devotes all of his time 
to personal production, is still guided by 
a basic philosophy that he is an insur- 
ance agent in the complete sense of the 
word and not just a specialist. A leader 
in Phoenix Mutual field for 11 years, 
including last year he paid for 520 cases 
in 1953. 


Asked by The Gold Book to comment 
on his record and his philosophy he 
hastened to say: 

“Just to call attention to my record 
of 520 individual cases last year without 
some explanatory comment is mislead- 
ing. I have arrived at the point in which 
the past 13 years have been devoted 
pretty much to Pension Trust cases, and 
504 of the 520 cases of 1953 which were 
for individual policies for Phoenix Mu- 
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tual were on pension trusts. And that 
520 figure is a much larger percentage 
of my over-all business of the year than 
was typical over the years since I have 
been writing Pension Trusts. 


Big Cases Grow Out of Little Ones 


“What success I have had in my 
career, and more recently in this par- 
ticularly specialized operation, is really 
an outgrowth of practicing fundamentals 
picked up earlier in my selling work. | 
feel that my record for last year on 
regular business backs up the figures of 
an earlier survey I made, published in 
Phoenix Mutual Field in 1946. That 
article bore the title, ‘Big Ones Grow 
Out of Little Ones.’” 

Mr. Montgomery’s average individual 
case in 1953 was $11,167. This has 
demonstrated to him that after all these 
years he finds the policies of $5,000, 
$10,000 and $15,000 are the base of his 
bread and butter. He first qualified for 
MDRT in 1930; has qualified 14 times in 
all. He wrote no pension business until 
1941. 

In talking about the smaller individual 
policy cases he said they are extremely 
necessary to enable the agent to move 
into the corporation- -partnership- -pension 
plan types of production. “It is the old 
client and the service rendered that 
make the larger sales possible,” he said. 

In checking his clientele for a period 
of five years ending in 1946, Mr. Mont- 
gomery in his article in the Phoenix 
Mutual Field analyzed 156 cases for the 
survey. In 79 cases the insurance was 
from $1,000 to $5,000; in 46 cases it ran 
from $6,000 to $10,000; in 24 cases from 
$11,000 to $25,000. Six cases were from 
$26,000 to $50,000. One case was for 
$100,000 and another for $150,000. Re- 
tirement coverages accounted for 60 
cases; straight life for 51; limited term 
for 21; endowment for nine, and there 
were a few other types. 


Study of Client’s Holdings 


Mr. Montgomery still keeps very close 
watch of his renewal account, the use 
of a method for keeping his clients up 
to date. He has made it his business to 
review every client’s life insurance hold- 
ings to make sure that methods of set- 
tlement at death, educational plans, re- 
tirement plans, adjustment of premium 
payment—are done in accordance with 
the wishes of clients. Commenting on 
this angle he said: 

“In studying a client’s life insurance 
holdings there should be utilized in this 
resume of his affairs his ownership in 
his home, his bonds; yes, everything he 
owns. As the agent is adjusting the 
client’s entire picture the focusing should 
be on his eventual retirement from 
business. Not only is he interested in 
the permanent condition of his holdings 
in the event that he dies in the interim, 
but he is certainly most interested in 
his carrying charge at retirement. By 
giving him full credit for everything he 
has accomplished the agent will do more 
of a job of strengthening the weak side 
of the picture.” 

Mr. Montgomery became an insurance 
agent in April, 1941, in New York City 
for Mutual Life of New York. He spent 
two years in the U. S. Army in World 
War I. For 30 years in all he has been 
with the Phoenix Mutual Life of which 
eight and a half years were spent as 
manager in Philadelphia. Then for five 
years he had a general agency partner- 
ship in another company. He returned 
to Phoenix in June, 1934, as a full-time 
agent in the Philadelphia field. Thus, 
in his 40 years of life insurance activity 
he has been with three companies and 
devoted 14 years to management. 

After all of this experience he is more 
than ever convinced that important as 
it is to have a specialty or two, the 
agent must ever have before him the 
perspective of every phase of coverage, 
large or small, not only in the interest 
of his clients and prospects but for the 
agent’s interest too, the main sustenance 
of the agent often being in the writing 
of bread and butter cases—as many of 
them as his time and abilities can make 
possible to accomplish. 
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1954. PROGRESS REPORT 


Eyrerinc the final quarter of a busy, exciting year, this agency—one of 
New England Mutual’s largest—is comfortably settled in its new home at 
Fifth Avenue and 47th Street. Our steady growth in the past few years, both 
in full time production and as pension consultants to some of America’s fore- 


most corporations, has made necessary this move to much larger quarters. 


No crystal ball is needed to reveal that our usefulness, particularly in 
setting up pension trust and profit sharing plans, is destined to be enhanced 
in the months ahead. We predict that expert guidance and know-how in this 


intricate field will be in increasing demand, and we are ready to meet it. 


So, for the many brokers and independent writers who have found this 
office and its staff ready and willing to give assistance on all types of life 
insurance and pension problems, we pledge continued cooperation. The fact 
that you have endorsed our facilities and recommend others to do business 


with this agency is greatly appreciated. 


COO 


DAVID MARKS, Jr., C.L.U. 


General Agent 


me NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company of Boston 
THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1835 


New Address: 1 East 47th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
New Telephone — ELdorado 5-1700 
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The Gold Book has asked me to 
interpret the philosophy of Abraham 
Lincoln as applied to the salesman. The 
more I think of the possibilities of the 
subject the more it intrigues me. | 

Offhand, one doesn’t think of Lincoln 
as a salesman. But did you ever stop to 
consider that any man who achieves a 
high and permanent place in the hearts 
of his fellow men not only has to be a 
salesman, but he must have a product 
(character, personality) that will stand 
the test of time? 

A great salesman invariably has to 
earn a reputation for honesty, integrity 
and stability. I am not thinking of the 
clever salesman who could sell two milk- 
ing machines to a farmer with only 
one cow and then take the cow in as a 
down payment. Nor of the slick talker 
who could sell a section of Central Park 
as a race track site. I am thinking of 
the salesman who, year after year, pains- 
takingly builds confidence and good will 
by rendering conscientious service to 
customers who become his friends. Sales- 
manship is more than pursuading people 
to buy; it is “making friends and in- 
fluencing people” by demonstrating that 
your client’s problem is safe in your 
hands. Salesmanship is making people 
trust your ability to help them arrive 
at sound conclusions. It is being a 
craftsman—and a craftsman does a job 
better than he is obligated to do. 


Early Earned Title of “Honest Abe” 


It wasn’t an accident that Abraham 
Lincoln was known as Honest Abe. He 
began earning that designation very 
early in life. As a boy his parents taught 
him by precept and example the essence 
of honesty and absolute integrity. It 
wasn’t simply recommended; it was as- 
sumed. It became an integral part of 
his dealings with his fellows. At New 
Salem he was a clerk in a general store. 
One day he accidentally overcharged a 
customer three cents more than he 
should. After closing time he walked 
three miles to return the three cents. It 
never occurred to him that the matter 
might wait. He had been in error and 
he wanted to put the matter straight 
before he slept. The act was but a 
manifestation of the basic honesty that 
was a part of his very being. Taken by 
itself it was a small matter, but what 
it meant had already become a pattern 
of life. Without knowing it, Lincoln was 
selling himself, building a reputation for 
honesty which grew with the years. 

A great salesman continuously grows 
because through study and experience he 
gains new stature with each passing 
year. Lincoln was always striving to 
improve his mental powers that he 
might be better equipped to cope with 
life’s problems. As a youth he once 
wrote, “I will study and learn and some- 
time my chance will come.” 


Constant Self Improvement 


The proof that Lincoln was continu- 
ously striving to improve himself is 
demonstrated by the fact that, though 
his formal education probably did not 
exceed nine months, yet he became a 
profoundly educated man. 


That isn’t to say that his education 
didn’t include many areas of human 
knowledge, but he learned to know and 
handle men with a magnanimous skill, 
and he learned to use the symbols of 
human speech more effectively than any 
American before or since. 

When Lincoln ran for the Illinois 
legislature the first time it was as much 
to gain experience and education as to 





LESTER O. SCHRIVER 


win the election. To his friend James 
Rutledge, he said: “Even if I am not 
elected it will give me some practice in 
public speaking and make friends who 
will be helpful to me when I try again.” 

Well, he wasn’t elected the first time, 
but he won the next election, remaining 
in the Illinois legislature until he volun- 
tarily returned to devote more time to 
his practice of law. 

The height to which he climbed as 
an orator is best illustrated by the amaz- 
ing statement of Lord Curzon. And re- 
member, Curzon was not only British, 
but was a profound English scholar. He 
had been Viceroy and Governor General 
of British India, a member of the House 
of Lords, a member of the British 
Cabinet, and in 1907 he was made 
Chancellor of Oxford University. Lord 
Curzon once said this: The three 
greatest utterances in the Anglo Saxon 
tongue are— 

The toast 

Trafalgar. 

Lincoln’s Gettysburg address. 
Lincoln’s Second Inaugural address. 

According to this great British 
scholar, Abraham Lincoln produced two 
of the three greatest utterances in the 
Anglo Saxon tongue. How did it happen? 
It was because he studied as few men 
have ever studied—to the very day of 
his death. 

Salesmen of top rank have a saving 
sense of humor. It is almost indispens- 
able. When some fellow with a bad dis- 


of William Pitt after 


Philosophy Of Abraham Lincoln 


What A Salesman Can Learn From Life 
Of The Martyred President 


By Lester O. ScHRIVER 
Managing Director, National Association of Life Underwriters 


position throws you 
out of his office, or 
is otherwise shame- 


fully discourteous, 
the salesman must 
have a_ sense of 


humor, or he would 
never make another 
call on a selling 
mission. 

Lincoln’s sense of 
humor was a_ bit 
unusual in that it 
was tinctured with 
magnanimity. It 
kept him from tak- 
ing himself too seri- 
ously sometimes, 
and it also stopped 
him from despising 
people whom he had 
every right to de- 


spise. 

He seldom told 
a purposeless story. 
Stories were the 
windows. which 
lightened up the 


dark corners of a discourse. This often 
helped him to be the life of the party. 
They often shut off endless debate, and 
were always useful in illustrating a point. 

During the War Lincoln said that 
“were it not for my sense of humor 
I would lose my mind.” 


Illustrations of Reconteuring 


Perhaps his sense of humor was the 
most effective weapon he ever used on 
his adversaries. Three illustrations will 
be useful in understanding this facet 
of his personality. 

One day a friend came to Mr. Lincoln 
and advised him that Stanton, Minister 
of War, had called the President a 
“damn fool.” Now, you or I would prob- 
ably have called Stanton in and had it 
out with him. That was not Lincoln’s 
style. His initial comment, “Did Stanton 
say that?” “Yes, Mr. Lincoln.” “Well, if 
that’s what Stanton said, it’s probably 
true because Stanton is generally right.” 

Of course, the story got back to 
Stanton. And the effect on the truculent, 
tempermental Secretary of War was 
devastating. Seven weeks afterward the 
Cabinet officer stood beside Lincoln’s 
bed in the little bedroom in the Peter- 
son boarding house across from the 
Ford Theatre, following the shooting of 
the President. As Lincoln’s life was 
ebbing away, Stanton, with tears running 
down his cheeks as though his heart 
were breaking, was saying, “there lies 
the greatest ruler who ever ruled a 
people. Now he belongs to the ages.” 

And now, another illustration of the 
effective use of Lincoln’s humor. One 
day near the end of the war his office 
was crowded with a delegation remon- 
strating with him about his contemplated 
treatment of the conquered South. The 
spokesman for the group was endlessly 


arguing that the South should be 
severely punished; that Southerners 
should be treated like a subjugated 
people. At long last Lincoln said: 


“Gentlemen, you remind me of an Irish- 
man back in Springfield. He had killed 











Original Painting by Chappel 
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a snake in the street, but long after it 
was obviously dead he continued to beat 
it into a pulp. Finally, a bystander said: 
‘Pat, don’t you know the snake is dead,’ 
to which this answer was made: ‘Yes, 
I know he is dead all right, but I believe 
in punishment after death.’” 


Schriver’s Favorite Lincoln Story 


I can’t close this phase of our dis- 
cussion without telling my favorite Lin- 
coln story. The scene of this episode 
was at a White House reception. The 
delegates of a women’s organization were 
meeting at the Capital. Few of them had 
ever attended a reception anywhere— 
none had ever been close to the White 
House before. Thus, there was consider- 
able confusion, embarrassment and awe 
because of the new surroundings and 
the importance of the place. In addition, 
it was a very hot, humid Washington 
summer day. Everyone was waiting ex- 
pectantly for the appearance of the 
President. One woman present was not 
only warm but extremely uncomfortable 
because she was so fat. When the Presi- 
dent entered, everyone stood up as was 
the custom and when the President was 
seated everyone sat down. However, 
something new had been added. The 
President had inadvertently placed his 
hat in the chair previously occupied by 
the stout woman. With a great sigh of 
relief she sat down. She knew that 
something had happened which wasn’t 
normal and what she did to the Presi- 
dent’s hat was a tragedy. She stood up 
desolate. The President saw her em- 
barrassment and, anxious to put her at 
ease, he went over and with a gallant 
bow said: “Madam, I could have told 
you that hat wouldn’t fit you before you 
tried it on.” 


Higher Kinship to Ultimate Reality 


I find that most great salesmen are 
men of deep personal convictions. Not 
the kind of convictions that make a man 
a nuisance, but those which serve as 


(Continued on Page 124) 
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LVotable Americans 









Use New Language In Explaining 


Reasons For Buying Lite Insurance 


Just as about everything has been said as to why it is imperative to buy 
life insurance protection—and adequately; just as it seems that every bell on 
the subject has been tolled and the story of life insurance already has been 
well told, along comes someone from another field discussing the same sub- 
ject but in such an intimate, novel, interesting fashion that the comments 
have fascinated insurance agents as well as influenced the public. 

This fresh interpretation of a product considerably more than a century 
old is being made by a number of leaders in American life who are policy- 
holders. Keen students and enthusiastic proponents of life insurance they 
are gratified by the opportunity to share their knowledge of, experience with 
and advice respecting general insurance ownership, over as wide a reading 
range as possible. 

What these policyholders also are doing is maintaining the continuity 
of the constant rediscovery by life insurance companies of the fact that 
policyholders often have strong personal individual reasons for insurance 
buying that do not at first glance seem to tie in with some of the reasons 
offered them by the insurance business. At the same time, many of their 
statements constitute an endorsement of the fundamentals which are always 
brought out by the agent in the sale. Where these statements differ mostly 
is in the use by these policyholders of new expression in telling the familiar 
story. If each of ten average life insurance agents were asked to write a 
letter explaining why insurance should be owned the probability is that most 
of them would say practically the same thing, with slight variation of ex- 
pression, accompanied by some cliches. 

The statements of this group of notable policy-owning Americans, all of 
whom are policyholders in Northwestern Mutual, are being publicized by the 
company in top magazines of America. These busy executives not only 
consented to write their personal views on life insurance but agreed to come 


To Own Life Insurance Is To Have 
Success Of A Most Basic Sort 


By CuHarves E. WILson 


Secretary of Defense and Former President, General Motors 


Success for the individual, I think, 
comes down to three very personal 
things. It is accomplishment. It is free- 
dom. And it is satisfaction. 

That being the case, the man who has 
started a life insurance program has 
certainly achieved success of a genuine 
order. 

He has taken the first step along to- 
day’s straightest road to family security. 
And that is accomplishment. 

He has found a new freedom—free- 
dom from a major economic worry that 
often holds men back in their daily 
undertakings. 

And he enjoys that real satisfaction 
which always comes when we put first 
things first. 

Today, more than 80 million Ameri- 
cans own life insurance. Aside from the 
personal advantages this represents to 
so many people, it is reassuring for 
another reason. It means that in these 
times when individual initiative is often 
valued too lightly, 80 million Americans 
have had the courage and practical good 
sense to provide for themselves on their Karsh 


own. CHARLES E. WILSON 





to New York or some other city in order to sit for the outstanding photogra- 
pher of business people—Karsh of Ottawa—and to give permission that 
their pictures be published alongside of their views. 

What some of these policyholders have to say about life insurance, 
together with their Karsh photographs, are republished here. Those whose 
views are given in The Gold Book follows: 

Charles E. Wilson, United States Secretary of Defense, former president, 
General Motors Corporation; Dr. Herold C. Hunt, general superintendent 
of schools, Chicago; Edward R. Valentine, chairman of the board, J. W. 
Robinson’s West Coast department stores; David Clark Everest, chairman 
of the board, the Marathon Corporation; and William A. Roberts, president, 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 


Too Many Families Learn “The Hard Way” 
What Life Insurance Means 


By Davip Crark EVEREST 
Chairman of Board, The Marathon Corporation 


I was 16 when I saw first-hand how 
a family can learn about life insurance 
“the hard way.’ The family was our 
own. And we were made to realize all 
too suddenly what a difference adequate 
life insurance would have made to my 
mother. 

As a result of that lesson, I began my 
own life insurance program as soon as 
I could, and bought my first policy when 
I was 18. 

Ever since, I have advanced my pro- 
gram with each new responsibility— 
when I was married, when the children 
were born, and later, when our grand- 
children came along. It has been a great 
satisfaction to know that my family 
was well protected even in those times 
when the business picture was not too 
bright. In addition, the loan value of 
my life insurance has been a lifesaver 
more than once. 

In each situation the advice of my 
life insurance agent has been most help- 
ful. The professional guidance only he Karsh 
can give is invaluable. DAVID CLARK EVEREST 





If You Want To Be Happier— 


More Secure—Be Discontented 


By Wiiuiam A. Roserts 
President, AllisChalmers Manufacturing Co. 


To say that a larger measure of happi- 
ness can come from being discontented 
seems a contradiction. 

Yet if a man is to have maximum suc- 
cess in his work, if he is to enjoy a 
fuller, richer life, the feeling of being 
dissatisfied with his present accomplish- 
ment is vital. 


And certainly this habit of discontent 
is one of the surest safeguards to family 
security. We often see the unhappy con- 
sequences when a husband or wife car- 
ries to extreme the attitude, “We're sat- 
isfied, things are going all right.” So 
many times, the result of such compla- 
cency is insufficient life insurance—far 
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Karsh 
WILLIAM A. ROBERTS 


too little to provide for the family’s 
needs. 

And the healthy habit of discontent 
automé tically creates another good habit. 
That is reviewing one’s 
regular intervals. 

The man who is “restless” enough to 
keep alert to his changing needs for life 
insurance can, and usually does, build 
the kind of security he wants for his 
family. 


s life insurance at | 





Life Insurance Is Made To Order 
For Impatient Young Men 


By Epwarp R. VALENTINE 
Chairman of the Board, J. W. Robinson's West Coast Dept. Store 


I have a suggestion to make to the 
young man interested in financial secur- 
ity. Let him take a pencil and add up 
the total amount of money he can rea- 
sonably expect to earn from now until 
he is 65. 

He will be surprised at how large a 
sum it is. Even with all predictable liv- 
ing expenses taken out, it can be a siz- 
able estate. 

When a young man thinks of this 
great potential earning value as a prop- 
erty to be protected against loss, just as 
he insures his house and car, he is on 
the way toward financial security for 
himself and his dependents. 

Happily, he need not trust to a long 
life and good fortune to make his estate 
an actuality. For here is where life in- 
surance serves the impatient young man. 
By the stroke of a pen, and with the 
help of an experienced life insurance 
agent, he immediately creates an estate 
that might otherwise be years in the 
making. 


The Time To Buy Life Insurance Is 
Before You Think You Can Afford It 


By Dr. Herotp C. Hunt 


General Superintendent of Schools, Chicago 


When we are young, and our earnings 
small, we may feel we cannot afford life 
insurance. 

3ut to delay is to let a golden oppor- 
tunity slip by. For while youth may 
penalize us in income, it has special ad- 
vantages when it comes to life insurance. 
Rates are far lower at this time. Re- 
sponsibilities are not yet competing so 
strongly for each dollar we make. And 
we are more certain of passing medical 
requirements. 

Youth is an important period of 
preparation for life. All of us acknowl- 
edge this in our growing insistence on 
better schools, higher standards of edu- 
cation, sounder vocational guidance, bet- 
ter-rounded social activities. We would 
do well to show a similar concern in 
advising the young to give early thought 
to starting a life insurance program. 

The fact is that life insurance answers, 
as nothing else can, a vital need for 
every young person’s future. It is a 
basic, solid preparation for his economic 
life and well-being—and the well-being 
of those who may one day be dependent 
upon him. 


Karsh 
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Social Security —Hohaus 


(Continued from Page 18) 


of earnings, and (c) that it causes the 
benefits to reflect automatically (though 
to a limited extent only) some of the 
differences in costs and standards of liv- 
ing between geographic and_ other 
groupings of people. 
Equity’s Meaning in Social Old Age 
“Insurance” 


Just exactly what is meant by equity 
in social old age “insurance,” however, 
is not a clear-cut matter. The precise 
construction adopted in private insur- 
ance conceives of the individual’s bene- 
fit as the annuity produced by the ac- 
cumulation, at interest and with appro- 
priate allowance for mortality gains dur- 
ing any period in which that factor is 
involved, of specified contributions pre- 
viously made by him or in his behalf. 
This construction is, of course, quite in- 
compatible with the fundamental pur- 
poses of social “insurance,” since it com- 
pletely precludes the role of adequacy 
in the initial stages of the operation of 
a plan. Quite different in its effect on 
the level of protection is the concept 
that the amount of benefit should bear 
merely a limited relationship to some 
base such as average earnings reflect- 
ing the individual’s economic status. 
Whatever equity is injected into a social 
security benefit formula, therefore, 
should be based on this concept, which 
we might distinguish from the “individ- 
ual equity” of private insurance by the 
term “social equity.” 


Ratio of Adequacy to Equity 


Having concluded that both social ade- 
quacy and social equity should be re- 





Endless Search 


(Continued from Page 14) 


an infinite and ever-changing variety of 
ways helpful human service for the good 
of his neighbors and the good of his 
community. The restless human spirit is 


embarked upon an endless search for 
the methods and means of human better- 
ment. The horizons of human _ helpful- 
ness are infinite and limitless. They ex- 
tend beyond the limits of the vision of 
our present generation and will ever 
ay forward and provide the beckoning, 
far-distant goals toward which the gen- 
erations of the future will continue for- 
ever to aspire. 

“If we can accept this concept of our 


democratic society and its application to 
our functions in the social service field 
we will always find new fields for ad- 
venturous pioneering, new experiments to 
undertake, new social: crusades to lead, 
new areas of human helpfulness in which 
the enterprise of our voluntary and pub- 
lic social service agencies can make their 
contribution—ever changing—to the rich 
ond full development of our community 
ife 


flected in the old-age insurance benefit 
formula, the next question is how to 
blend the two elements. 

There are decided differences of opin- 
ion as to what the ratio of “adequacy” 
to “equity” should be. Also a given per- 
son’s ideas as to the blend and even 
the kinds of adequacy and equity may 
be quite different for “lifetime” than 
for “temporary” risks. 

This question cannot be divorced from 
those of the scope of coverage and the 
financing of the plan. The closer cov- 
erage is to being universal, the less 
weight need be given to equity, although 
some equity should always be included 
under a contributory plan which is fi- 
nanced by contributions based on the 
individual’s earnings. A review of the 
history of our Feder al ol l-age plan over 
the last 20 years indicates clearly that 
it would be unrealistic to consider bene- 
fits (conditions of eligibility as well as 
level of payment) apart from coverage, 
or from financing. Furthermore, a good 
case can be made that this applies to 
the “temporary” as well as the “lifetime” 
risks. 

Without passing judgment on numeri- 
cal factors in the benefit formula for 
OASI, the type of formula now in ef- 
fect is a simple and effective one for 
blending adequacy and equity. It per- 
mits ready adjustment in the level of 
protection when this is desired because 
of changed conditions. However, it does 
introduce anomalies and abuses so long 
as the plan does not cover substantially 
all employed and self-employed persons. 


Sums Up 


In conclusion, reference is made to 
developments in an area of social secur- 
ity for which research and study are 
greatly needed. That is the sharing by 
the Federal Treasury in the costs of 
public assistance, especially in regard to 
the aged. 

Public assistance and social “insurance” 
represent entirely different approaches 
which, like oil and water, do _ not 
naturally mix. That, however, does not 
mean that there must necessarily be 
conflict, or even competition, between 
them. After all, they have a common 
purpose as defenses against want, and 
there is no reason ried they could not 
function harmoniously in achieving that 
end. But if this is re happen, it is 
necessary that each be assigned its 
proper place and kept from encroaching 
on the preserves of the other. 

Hence the first step is to define these 
proper places. Only when that has been 
determined, can the legislator proceed 
to devise a working plan in the light of 
what is possible and desirable within 
the framework of the definition, and the 
administrator to see that neither the 
assistance nor the “insurance” approach 
oversteps its proper bounds. 

It was the philosophy of those who 
planned our original Federal Social 
Security legislation of 1935 that old-age 
assistance should play a _ definitely 
subordinate role. The President’s Com- 
mittee on Economic Security, and the 
legislators who followed the main out- 
lines of their blueprint clearly intended 
that public assistance for the aged, 
though necessarily large at first, inal 
decline and eventually retain no more 
than a residual function. 

When the OASI benefits were 
liberalized in 1950 and 1952, one might 
have expected the Congress to amend the 
old age assistance provisions so as to 
reverse the trend of more and more 
Federal grants. Instead, over the years, 
Congress has greatly liberalized the 
formula for the Federal Government's 
share of the assistance grants, and the 
indications are that by the time this 
article is published OASI benefits will 
again have been substantially liberalized 
with no retrenchment in the assistance 
field. 

The issue of the Federal Government’s 
withdrawal from the old-age assistance 
field and various proposals for accom- 
plishing that, in whole or in part, have 
been the subject of extensive debate for 
well over a year. This issue presents a 
great challenge of critical importance. 
It calls for an ently solution mutually 
satisfactory to all concerned. 
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Picture Of A 


By E. J. MoorHEAD 


Associate Actuary, New England Mutual Life 


Life insurance is bought because the buyer has no means of pre- 


dicting the length of his lifetime. 


life insurance. Life insurance is sold because the life insurance company 


has ample means for measuring the length of not one, but the average 


of many, say a million, lifetimes. 


life insurance. 


“predicting” is worth paus- 
ing over for a moment. We use it to 
describe what the life insurance buyer 
cannot do—the reason he needs life in- 
surance. But we avoid it and choose 
another word, “measuring,” when we 
speak of what the life insurance com- 
pany can do—the reason it can safely 
offer life insurance. The life insurance 
industry has not grown to its present 
stature through the ability of the actuary 
to predict future mortality rates, nor 
does the soundness and stability of this 
business of ours depend upon his ac- 
complishing such a feat. If we look back 
through the development of life insur- 
ance we can see why this statement, 
contrary perhaps to rather widespread 
belief, is true. 


Early Lack of Data 


Our earliest actuarial forebears were 
hard put to it to develop premium rates 
because there was complete absence of 
mortality statistics applicable to the pop- 


That word 





E. J. Moorhead 


For many years a well-known fig- 
ure in life insurance, Mr. Moorhead 
is a native of Winnipeg and had his 
early schooling in Canada. He re- 
ceived a B.S. degree in 1929 from 
University of Liverpool, England. Im- 
mediately after that he joined the 
actuarial department of Great - West 
Life. In 1945 he joined the staff of 
Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association and was appointed actu- 
ary in 1946. Two years later he be- 
came executive vice president of 
United States Life and took his 
present post with New England Mu- 
tual in November, 1952. He is a Fel- 
low of the Society of Actuaries and 
has served on the education and ex- 
amination committees of the Life Of- 
fice Management Association. In 
Winnipeg he was president of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce in 1943. 











ulation as a whole, let alone to insured 
lives. Mortality rates were slowly and 
painstakingly gathered. They were used 
in premium calculations on presumably 
the assumption that human longevity 
does not alter very much with the pass- 
age of time. 

As the years went by it was found 
that length of life was changing rather 
considerably—but happily in the direc- 
tion of lengthening expectancies. The re- 
sult was that non-participating premiums 
based upon current mortality were con- 
stantly proving themselves conservative 
(in the mortality element at least) while, 
of course, costs of participating insurance 


Otherwise, 


Otherwise it would not dare to sell 


has access to all the mortality statistics 
gathered by life insurance companies, 
census bureaus and other authorities. He 
can study them and rejoice in this con- 
tinuous decline in mortality, but when 
he has finished doing so he must realize 
that these averages are of no help at 
all in solving his personal problem of 
family security. For example, he can look 
down the column called “Expectancy of 
Life” and discover that for a man aged 
40 the life expectancy is 30 years—from 
which he may conclude that he has a 
50-50 chance of living to age 70. This 
information is interesting and perhaps 
cheering, but is of no value at all to 
him as an individual. A moment’s reflec- 
tion will convince him that if he happens 
to die within the next five years his 
widow’s financial problem will not be 
one whit relieved by the knowledge that 
his death was premature and “against 
the odds.” The purpose of life insurance 
is to protect against death even when 
it is against the odds. 

On the other hand, there is equally 
little point in insuring himself for the 


he would not care to buy 


could always be properly adjusted 
through dividends. So there has been no 
particular need for the actuary to peer 
into the uncertain future. All that he 
had to do was to use current mortality 
statistics with the confident anticipation 
that mortality 10, 20 or 50 years in the 
future would be lower, to greater or 
less degree depending upon progress in 
medical science, sanitation, nutritional 
standards and other contributing factors. 


No Data Can Tell Individual Buyer How 
Long He Will Live 


The life insurance buyer, of course, 
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E. J. MOORHEAD 


period of his life expectancy because 
by doing so he creates a_ likelihood 
bordering on 50-50 that his life insurance 
will not be in force at the time of his 
death. The fact is that mortality rates, 
life expectancies and other figures in 
mortality tables have no direct applica- 
tion to the problems and circumstances 
of any particular individual. 


Can Only View His General Longevity 
Picture 


This can be seen in another way also. 
Any one person can have and frequently 
has at one and the same time several 
different mortality rates and life ex- 
pectancies allegedly applicable to him. 
He is a member of the general popula- 
tion and if he is age 40 he can look 
in the latest United States Population 
Table and discover that his chance of 
living to age 65 is 67 in 100. Perhaps 
he has just passed an examination for 
Ordinary Life insurance in which case, 
according to the Inter-company Select 
Mortality Experience his chance of living 
to age 65 is about 75 in 100. He is em- 
ployed in a firm which provides Group 
life insurance for its employes, and ac- 
cording to Group Life Experience there 
are 79 chances in 100 that he will live 
to age 65. If he holds also a Group 
annuity certificate the forecast may be 
that he has 83 chances in 100 of living 
to age 65. All this simply brings the fact 
that these are purely averages, they do 
not apply to any particular individual, 
and none of them should be offered to 
him as meaning anything to him per- 
sonally. 


The Field of Annuities 


Looking again at the use of mortality 
tables by life insurance companies there 
is one important exception to the gen- 
eral statement that prediction of future 
mortality has not been a necessary part 
of the actuary’s art. This is in the field 
of annuities for which, financially speak- 
ing, the steady decline i in mortality con- 
stitutes an adverse trend. It has, there- 
fore, been necessary in calculating rates 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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The Battle Which Cost Bob Richard a Leg § 


Security Mutual Executive Who Spent 200 Days On Front Line 
Stepped On Mine At Italian Front 


The 24 hour period of great drama on 
the Italian front in World War II which 
led Robert E. Richard, now superintend- 
ent of agencies, Security Mutual Life of 
3inghamton, N. Y., to step on a mine 
and lose a leg is described in this article. 
He was then captain of Company A of 
the 349th Infantry, 88th Division. The 
engagement was the beginning of the 
break-through in the stalemated Italian 
front that led to the unconditional sur- 
render of the German Armies in Italy 
and signaled the approach of V-E Day. 

The event, on the night of April 15, 
1945, was the last great assault of the 
349th and 350th Infantry regiments of 
the 88th Division which began with 
the attack on Furcoli Ridge, an area 
south of Bologna in the Northern Ap- 
penines. 

The Mountainous Terrain 


In the months that followed the taking 
of Belvedere, the enemy fell back gradu- 
ally to excellent defenses constructed by 
German forced labor battalions. This ad- 
vantage added to the mountainous ter- 
rain, honey-combed with caves, made the 
Furcoli Ridge a seemingly unattainable 
objective. 

During those months of digging in by 
the enemy, there was also an_ allied 
buildup of tremendous proportions de- 
signed to smash the enemy and end the 
once launched, there was no 
turning back by the forward regiments. 

Captain Richard’s special job the night 
the attack on Furcoli Ridge began was 
to advance alone and seek the command- 
ers of the attacking companies and take 
whatever emergency measures were indi- 
cated. The companies had lost the initi- 
ative due to concentrated enemy fire and 
had started to dig in. Since an attack 
cannot be sustained by digging in, a bold 
measure was necessary in order to press 
the attack and gain the Furcoli Ridge by 
daybreak. The captain knew there was 
only one answer—a calculated risk. He 
ordered tanks from a concealed position 
nearby into the open where they could 


war. So 





Robert E. Richard 


Mr. Richard is a graduate of New 
York State Agricultural and Tech- 
nical Institute, Life Office Manage- 
ment Association schools and Life 
Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation schools. 

He joined Security Mutual in 1940 
and later served in World War II as 
an Army officer, being a major when 
he retired after his five years of 
Army service. He was 200 days in 
the line on the front. With Security 
Mutual he has been assistant secre- 
tary of the Group department and 
assistant superintendent of agencies, 
his present post. 

His activity in community organi- 
zations at Binghamton include Com- 
munity Chest, Red Cross, Boy Scouts, 
Kiwanis Clubs and Binghamton Boat- 
ing Club. Mr. and Mrs. Richard have 
two children, Greg and Susan. 

The facts in accompanying article 
have been twice narrated in books: 
“The Blue Devils in Italy,” by John 
P. Delaney, published by the Infan- 
try Journal, Inc., and in “We Were 
There.” 











be brought into action. 

White phosphorous and high explo- 
sives were fired by the tanks point blank 
into the caves from where the enemy 
had been directing their fire upon the 
American troops. This move took the 
enemy by surprise and his fire ceased. 
But the tanks continued to demolish the 
positions. The firing, however, was only 
the beginning of an attack that lasted 
three days. Ultimately it broke the Ger- 
man resistance and paved the way for 
the break-through into the Po Valley 
where followed the end of the war in 
Italy. 

Badly Wounded 


After that long first night of continued 
fire, Captain Richard ordered the tanks 
pulled back to the cover of several small 
buildings, the only shelter in the area, 
as the sky indicated the approach of 
daylight. The captain entered one of the 
tanks to radio Battalion Headquarters 
(all other communications had _ been 
knocked out during the night) to report 
what action had been taken and recom- 
mend to the Battalion Commander just 
what future action should be taken. 
After leaving the tank, Richard advanced 
to a position where he could observe for 
the first time by daylight the result of 
the tank fire preparatory to making 
a further report to the Battalion C. O. 

He approached to a point near the cor- 
ner of one of the buildings. Beyond that 
point the area was clear. All that re- 
mained between the American position 
and the enemy was scorched earth and 
broken trees. Suddenly a deafening ex- 
plosion, a shower of earth, and the reek 


of cordite made Richard realize too late 
that the area was sown with German 
mines. 

The badly wounded Richard was pulled 
back by the men to the sheltered area 
between the buildings. Then, in another 
bold move, he was taken back to the 
Battalion Aid Station by the tank com- 
mander who volunteered to risk his own 
life and the destruction of his tank by 
enemy guns which were zeroed in on 
the position from scarcely 100 yards 
away. This daring daylight move by the 
tank commander probably saved the cap- 
tain’s life. The move completely sur- 
prised the enemy and enabled the tank 
to reach the protected aid station be- 
fore the enemy anti-tank guns could be 
fired. 

After emergency treatment, Richard 
was transported by ambulance to the 
44th Field Hospital near Loiano. After 
an emergency operation, he was given 
three days to recover, after which he 
was taken to Florence and then flown 
to a general hospital at Naples. He left 
Naples for the United States on V-E 
Day and 20 davs later arrived back in 
the States at Stark General Hosnital, 
Charleston, S. C. On June 6 1945. he 
ioined other amputees at Walter Reed 
Hospital. (It was while at Walter Reed 
that Captain Richard was notified of his 
promotion to the rank of Maior.) 

Although the ordeal that began with 
the sudden explosion at Furcoli Ridge 
was not one to be envied, Richard’s first 
reaction was of great relief. It marked 
the end of more than 200 days in the 
line. 

The conditioning that prepares a sol- 





Market Outlook In Canada 


(Continued from Page 22) 


counts for most of this weakening. With 
the continued strengthening of the Brit- 
ish economy, however, and a sharpened 
attitude towards real competitive selling, 
the outlook for the latter part of 1954 
can be considered to be reasonably 
strong. 

Government spending was down dur- 
ing the first quarter but federal expendi- 
tures for the year will not likely be low- 
er than 1953. 

Period of Adjustment 

What this economic picture adds up to 
is that we have moved in the earlier part 
of this year into a period of readjust- 
ment. Some slackening in our overall 
rate of progress has been in evidence 
but our prosperity is soundly based on a 
growing population and a basic resources 
development program, and consolidation 
of our real gains is now under way. 
The second half of 1954 is expected to 
take up the lag experienced during the 
first six months. Very little variation in 
the gross national product is expected 
which should remain at approximately 
the 1953 level. 

This is not an unfavorable atmosphere 
in which to further the sale of life in- 
surance. At the end of 1953 the total 
life insurance in force was $22 billion 
which was $2.2 billion more than the 
year before and over three times the 
amount owned by Canadian families in 
1940. The ratio of life insurance in force 
to national income was 116% in 1953— 
a higher ratio than that for any other 
country. 


This was the picture at the beginning 
of 1954, yet during the early months of 
this year, which were admittedly months 
of economic uncertainty total ordinary 
sales of life insurance have increased by 
7%. With a firmer business outlook 
ahead, it is reasonable to suppose that 
this upward sales trend will continue to 
make 1954 another record year. 

Need for Better Salesmanship 

The answer to a continued high level 
of business in the insurance industry in 
Canada today depends largely on more 
and better salesmanship. Within the last 
six to twelve months, emphasis every- 
where in the business world has switched 
from production to consumption. The 
consumer today is able to exercise his 
choice in the purchase of goods and 
services. For many salesmen, the last 
decade has been a period of order-taking 
rather than selling. Today the picture 
is In reverse; competition for the con- 
sumer’s dollar is keen. 

From a life insurance selling stand- 
point, there has never been a_ period 
when the public need has been greater. 
There is every probability that we will 
have more widows requiring protection 
as the years go by. Life expectancy for 
both male and female is increasing and 
this means protection for a longer pe- 
riod of time. 

_ Public education in security and sav- 
ings needs in Canada has done much to 
create a keener appreciation of the value 
of life insurance. It might be said that 
the insurance salesman today is operat- 
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dier for the psychological shock of com- 
bat is a continuing one. The return to 
civilian life after the unrealities of war 
is by contrast an extremely abrupt 
change. 
Becomes Active in Sports 

Bob Richard was always an active 
sports enthusiast. Perhaps this enthusi- 
asm helped him decide that his war ex- 
perience was not going to change his 
need for this kind of recreation. Within 
four days after his discharge from Wal- 
ter Reed in January, 1946, he returned 
to Binghamton, where he resumed the 
insurance career he began in February, 
1936, and which led him to Security Mu- 
tual Life in September, 194. Within 
days he was getting his bearings on ice 
skates and skis. When the snows melted 
he was bicycling. And before long, he 
was training with Security Mutual’s 
home office softball team, a team with 
which he was to play for several years. 

In the years that followed, Bob Rich- 
ard found still another sports activity. 
He purchased a small boat of the col- 

(Continued on Page 80) 





ing in a market that is “insurance buy- 
ing conscious.” At least, anyone who 
sold insurance twenty-five years ago 
would certainly think so. This means 
that there is a certain receptivity for 
our product—and such receptivity on the 
part of the public has a lot to do with 
how any product is sold. 

To sum up, few countries have as large 
a potential for the future as Canada. 
But, for the insurance industry in Can- 
ada the full value of that future will not 
be realized unless there is a continuous 
and consistently high calibre of real 
salesmanship. For the representatives in 
the field the opportunities for success 
are ever-present in our steadily develop- 
ing and dynamic country. 
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He labored long and faithfully in many vineyards. 
And his work brought forth good fruit in abundance. 
He loved his neighbor as himself. And he lived the 
Golden Rule. 


We shall miss our gentle friend. But the 
product of his mind and the example of his 
character will be with us always. 


Ca 


JAMES ELTON BRAGG, C.L.U. 
General Agent 
of 
The Guardian Life Insurance Company 


of America 
50 Union Square New York City 
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Husband And Wife Team 


Mcand MmC.R:Heary Writes. 1 nousands CF Lives 


Entered Insurance In Depth Of Depression After Both Had Merchandising 


Experience; 


No husband and wife life insurance 
selling team in the world has paid for 
more insurance than have Chester R. 
Henry and his wife of Little Rock, Ark., 
who operate under the name of Henry & 
Henry and have done so for more than 
two decades. Having written as much 
as $1,000,000 a year they also have paid 
for at least one case a week for 910 
consecutive weeks. Currently, they have 
more than $10,000,000 in force with New 
York Life. 


Their manager, John O. Gaultney, 
Little Rock manager of the company, 


said to The Gold Book: 

“Mr. Henry is always anxious to be 
on the firing line and Mrs. Henry en- 
joys that part of her work best, too. 
Mrs. Henry has a flair for planning 
and setting the pattern for the operation 
of the team each month.” 

C. R. Henry Born in a Log House 


No one could be more rural than was 
Mr. Henry as his birthplace was a log 
house built by his father on a home- 
stead site. In those days the Government 
permitted a citizen to go out in the 
forest and homestead 160 acres provided 
he would make it his home. The nearest 
neighbor to the Henry home was two 
miles through the woods. Seven years 
of that isolation proved enough for the 
head of the family because it was diffi- 
cult for his children to get a school 
education; so the property was sold, and 
the family relocated in a county seat— 
- vier County, a mile north of Lockes- 


burg, Ark. 
When C. R. Henry was seven he en- 
tered grade school in that old village 


and started making his first wages there. 
This was by reporting every morning to 
a business man in order to do chores 
so that the former’s store could be 
opened on time. In the summer time 
there were farm chores also to perform. 

As C. R. grew older he wanted to be- 
come a salesman, took a course in sell- 
ing and in 1921 received a “master of 
salesmanship” degree. A St. Louis hat 
company put him on the road as “a 
drummer.” In 1923 he felt he should be 
in business on his own. Although his 
total and physical assets were only $500 
in cash and a Ford car he persuaded 
some St. Louis credit men of wholesale 
and jobbing concerns to send him mer- 
chandise on credit. He liquidated his 
business in 1930 at a profit. Later, he 
and Mrs. Henry entered the retail busi- 
ness. The economic timing was not right. 
The going got so tough that by the mid- 
dle of 1935 they had borrowed six times 
on their insurance to keep going. This 
was 20 Payment Life insurance which 
was eventually all paid-up. Loans were 
all prepaid and dividends left to ac- 
cumulate 


Daughter of a Merchant 


Mrs. Henry, whose maiden name was 
Anice Tatum, was born in Bluffton, Ark. 
\ daughter of a country storekeeper she 
inherited her father’s flair for business, 
his fondness for people and his desire 
to be independent and self-sustaining 
She was graduated from high school in 
Lockesburg, Ark. The class poet, her 
poetic effusion was printed by the local 





newspaper. Thirty days after graduation 
she received her teacher’s license and 
began teaching. At the same time she 
married the super-salesman in Lockes- 
burg history, Mr. Henry. When she and 
Mr. Henry went to the altar he was 
a promising merchant whose small dry 





began to give the once-over to other 
businesses from the standpoint of career 
possibilities. Getting into life insurance 
seemed to be the correct move. In the 
process of buying life insurance Mrs 
Henry acquired an overwhelming desire 
to enter that field of business. At first 


Mr. and Mrs. Chester R. Henry 


goods and clothing store was in the 
old courthouse square of the town. 

“Pooling our efforts,” she told The 
Gold Book, “we became successful retail 
dry goods and clothing merchants for a 
period of eight years, at one time oper- 
ating two stores—50 miles apart—each 
running a particular store for a time 
until they were finally consolidated. We 
really enjoyed merchandising and being 
able to maintain our interest in so many 
people.” 

Enter Life Insurance 


After their experience in merchandis- 
ing during the depression the Henrys 





it didn’t interest her, she told her hus- 
band. She had noted that comparatively 
few women have been successful in that 
field. But finally, she became convinced 
that the field was attractive from stand- 
point of compensation, freedom and abil- 
ity to help people with their economic 
problems. Commenting on that phase of 
her life she said to The Gold Book: 
“We decided to enter the insurance 
business as an accepted challenge with 
study and preparation necessary. I then 
launched upon study courses. I have 
kept on studying ever since. In my opin- 
ion a life insurance career enriches the 
knowledge of oneself and fellow asso- 





Have Produced Consecutively For More Than 900 Weeks 


ciates, and enhances ability to cooperate 
with and influence people. Eventually, 
rich experiences and thoughtful study 
create a working knowledge of the basic 
fundamentals of law, medicine, trust 
agreements, partnerships and corpora- 
tion practices as well as inheritance and 
gift taxes, and in fact, as detailed or as 
complicated as an agent desires to pur- 
sue. Every day’s work is a new adven- 
ture. Having professionally gained the 
confidence of the prospective buyer of 
life insurance it is a privilege to have 
very successful business men and women 
confide their problems and any agent is 
honored to assist in their solution.” 

She was convinced that there was a 
big gap in life insurance selling as she 
observed it; that not enough women 
were working hard and consistently at 
it, for instance, and both felt the market 
was tremendous. This gave her determi- 
nation to enter that selling market. Also, 
she came to the conclusion that through 
combined efforts of her husband and 
herself a substantial clientele could be 
built. The Henrys decided that Little 
Rock was the place for them to live 
and in which to operate. 

“We arrived there in March, 1935, 
when the economic situation was so 
gloomy that all business was having a 
difficult _time, some not being able to 
survive,’ said Mr. Henry. “We were 
broke, both in finances and spirit. But 
Mrs. Henry proved a marvelous partner 
in traveling over this rough terrain. 

“One of the first things we sensed was 
that life insurance was coming safely 
through the economic ordeal that almost 
wrecked the country, and that all the 
economic storms of former years had 
been weathered by the institution of 
life insurance. We started to work into 
the small hours of the night. By borrow- 
ing on our $20,000 Payment life insur- 
ance we managed to sail through the 
currents.” 

In the year 1950 the Henrys produced 
more than $1,000,000 in which 250 lives 
were insured. They entered the year 
1951 with approximately $8,000,000 of 
insurance in force on 3,000 lives. 

In a letter written to Dudley Dowell, 
executive vice president of New York 
Life, on July 22, 1953, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry wrote this about their record 
from July, 1952, to July, 1953. “As 
of July 10, 1952, we had in force on 
Arkansas citizens a total of $8,076,000 
face amount. From July 1, 1952, through 
June 30, 1953, we paid for $867,000. Our 
total lapses, cash surrenders, death 
claims amounted to $79,500. Our total 
in force on June 30, 1953 was $9,647,000. 
At this moment we have 7,000 New 
York Life policies on our books cover- 
ing about 5,000 lives. Over the past 21 
years the company has paid on lives 
we have insured 43 death claims for 


$169,000 insurance.” 
Discusses Working Methods 


Discussing their partnership and method 
of work Mrs. Henry said to The Gold 
300k: 

“Being a partner with her husband 
in business necessitates leeway in con- 


(Continued on Page 116) 
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THE NEW JERSEY LIFE ASSOCIATES INC. 


M. DICKSTEIN, President 


State Agent for New Jersey 


CROWN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


General Agents: 


JOSEPH H. CLEMENTS RICHARD J. MORAFF 
S. E. LEIWANT, CLU A. J. WOHLREICH 
MORRIS-DALY ASSOCIATES ALFRED J. BERNSTEIN 





Complete Brokerage and Surplus Lines Facilities 


Disability Income—$5 and 10 per month Term Insurance—Renewable and Convertible— 
$5 per month on Term Insurance 1, 5, 10, 15, 20 Year and Ages 65 
and 70 Plans 


Group and Wholesale Life — Lowest Rate 


Special Plans for Juvenile Market — Juvenile 1-5 
Pension Trusts—New Low Cost Full death benefit paid, age | 


Joint Educational Endowment 


Mortgage Redemption Plans Father and Son 


Double Family Income Benefit 
($20 Monthly Income per $1,000) 


Single Premium Annuities 
High Income Return 


Family Income Rider 


Facilities for Underwriting Foreign 
15, 20, 25 Years and to Age 60 and 65 


Travel or Residence 


Substandard Coverage — 500°, World Wide Coverage 


3% Discount on Prepaid Premiums 
p 





THE CROWN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: TORONTO, CANADA 


State Agency 
1180 RAYMOND BLVD., NEWARK 2, N. J. MITCHELL 2-2083 


OVER $1,125,000,000 Insurance in Force 
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What Wives 
Don't Know 


about life 


Insurance 


By Mivprep F. Stongz, CLU 
Staff Assistant to President of Mutual Benefit Life 


What wives don’t know about life in- 
surance is one of the chief reasons for 
lapsing policies. Wives’ ignorance of 
many life insurance fundamentals, which 
we in the business take for granted, 
has impressed me often in my many 
contacts with women’s groups. Women 
want to know the important basic facts 
about life insurance. Their own club 
programs prove their interest, The Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs 
and American Association of Univer- 
sity Women all have, or have had, or- 
ganized national promotion of financial 
education programs. Life insurance is 
always given a large place on these pro- 
grams. 

Giving wives the sort of life insurance 
information they want will help sell 
more policies. It will be instrumental in 


keeping policies on the books after they 
have been sold. 


The Cost Angle 


My experience in talking with women 
makes me believe that there are three 
ideas that policyholders’ wives ought to 
know, and are glad to know. 

First, wives should understand that 
when they pay a premium on permanent 
life insurance they are really just taking 


money from one pocket and putting 
much of it right back into another 
pocket. Many a wife looks at a premium 


notice and says: “Life insurance costs 
too much.” That is a foolish remark. 
She does not really know what life in- 
surance costs. She does not know what 
is “too much.” She does mean that for 
all she thinks the premium money means 
to her, she would rather spend her dol- 
lars for something else. 





STONE 


MILDRED F. 


A typical policyholder and his wife 
may say to the salesman: “We've just 
been thinking about this premium notice 
from your company. Things are a little 
tight for us this year and that premium 
is a lot of money to pay out and never 
see again.” 

That’s the cue for the agent to an- 
swer: “There’s where we surprise you. 
When you take this premium money 
out of your pocket and send it to the 
company, you're really paying most of 
it right back to yourself. Let’s see just 
how that works. Get out your policy 
and let’s use a pencil too.” 

Then, the salesman gets the policy- 
holder to do a simple bit of arithmetic. 
On a clean sheet of paper he writes 
down the guaranteed cash value of his 
policy now, when he has owned his 
policy for four years, for example. 





Above, he writes the fifth year cash 
value that would be established by pay- 
ing the current premium. Then he sub- 
tracts and compares the difference with 
the current premium bill. 

The agent emphasizes that the life 
insurance premium is not what the pol- 
icy costs. Part of the premium auto- 
matically increases the savings in the 
policy. This idea is definitely news to 
most wives—and to many policyholders 
too. 


Retirement Fund Reminder 


The second major point to be made 
clear to the wives is closely related to 
the first. It is that a program of perma- 
nent insurance owned to protect a 
young family may later provide retire- 
ment funds. A young woman was talk- 
ing to me about the $250,000 of life 
insurance owned by her husband. It took 
a large part of their generous family 
income. Our little dialogue was reveal- 
ing: 

She: It is wonderful for John to have 
so much insurance for me and the chil- 
dren, but I hate to have him spending 
all this money for something which 
never will mean anything for him. 

My response: Do you mean to say 
you think he will never get anything 
out of this insurance for himself? 

She: Yes, of course. How could he? 

Response: Don’t you know that if he 
lives until the children are grown up 
and educated and on their own, and then 
wants to retire himself, he can get a 
very substantial life income—thousands 
of dollars a year—out of this insurance? 

She: No, I never heard of that. 

A member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table had sold that case. Would 
it have stayed sold if the wife had not 
learned that second important fact about 
permanent life insurance? 


Lifetime Ownership 


The third major idea to be made clear 
to wives from the beginning is that life 
insurance is for lifetime ownership. 
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BE WISE... Mr. Insurance Broker 


Sell Travelers Guaranteed Low Cost 
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GENERAL AGENT 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 





Phone: REctor 2-7282 








NEW YORK 38 


Life Insurance Now! 


Come in and See FRANK GROH and Let Him Show You How. 
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Mildred F. Stone 


Miss Stone, who for 20 years has 
been an officer of Mutual Benefit 
Life, is a Phi Beta Kappa graduate 
of Vassar College. Upon leaving Vas- 
sar she taught school for a year in 
Bloomfield, N. J., High School, the 
city where she was bern. In 1925 she 
joined Mutual Benefit Life in its 
pescnl department where her duties 
over the years have been numerous. 
She was editor of The Pelican, agency 
publication, for five years; had sales 
promotion activities; and was one of 
chief officers of company’s public 
relations division when it was estab- 
lished. She was first at head office 
to get the CLU designation. 














Most of them know about the possibility 
of changing policies’ beneficiaries. (AI- 
though many do not realize the need for 
watchfulness in keeping beneficiary des- 
ignations up-to- date.) They do not know 
how life insurance policies can _ be 
changed to meet changing conditions. 
The possibilities of change of plan, re- 
duction in amount, change in_ use of 
dividends, change in way of paying pre- 
miums, change in purpose (when a child 
is educated or a mortgage paid, for in- 
stance) are all largely unknown to wives. 
The salesman needs to build a sound 
basis of understanding when he sells a 
contract. Make it very clear to the wife, 
as well as to the husband, that they 
will own this policy for a lifetime. The 
contract is intended to be adjustable to 
changing conditions. It is a permanent 
asset geared to terminal results. 


Sum-up 


So, for better persistency, be sure that 
the policy holder and his wife get three 
fundamental ideas when they first buy 
the policy: 

1. Payment of premiums on perma- 
nent life insurance is putting money 
from one pocket into another. 

2. Permanent life insurance owned for 
protection during a young family’s life- 
time later may become retirement in- 
come for parents. 

3. A life insurance policy is a life- 
time asset, adjustable to changing con- 
ditions. 


Cost Nothing to Save Money, 
Hatzes Associates Say 


Two remarks frequently made in life 
insurance solicitation are “How much 
does it cost?” or “It costs too much.” 

At a morning meeting at the George 
A. Hatzes agency, Fidelity Mutual Life, 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Hatzes said that 
the question of cost is not much of 
a problem in closing the sale because 
it arises at the beginning or during the 
interview. Associates of the agency say 
when confronted with the question: 
“Either 2% or 3% a year” or “It does 
not cost anything.” 

The latter brings forth this comment 
from the prospect: “I don’t understand 
that last statement.” 

The response of the agent: 

“Surely it does not cost anything to 
save money. In this instance you are 
simply buying protection and invest- 
ment. If you live to a ripe old age your 
investment will be returned to you al- 
most 100% plus some profit. Then the 
only cost that you may charge to your 
life insurance protection would probably 
be a small portion of the interest on 
your money. 

“From a realistic protection stand- 
point I cannot tell you how much it 
will cost unless you can tell me how 
long you are going to live, and even 
then you or your family will receive 
more money than you put into it. 

“So, actually, there is no cost in life 
insurance. It is just a matter of willing- 
ness to deposit so many dollars yearly, 
and integrate them into your budget the 
same as you would in the purchase of 
your home, automobile, food and shelter 
which are merely a part of your family’s 
needs.” 





Old Market—New Approach 


New changes in the Social Security 
Act give an agent opportunity to try 
again on those prospects who have 
eluded the agent previously. Discussing 
this Mutual Benefit Life in The Pelican 
gives this advice to the field: 

“How about that dentist who didn’t 
respond to any of your pre-approach 
material before? Might he be interested 
in hearing about the $50,000 or more his 
family may or may not collect from 
Social Security ? 

“How about that doctor? Maybe he 
figured Social Security would soon cover 
him too. Do you think he would be 
interested in hearing about a plan by 
which he can do for himself what the 
Government isn’t going to do for him? 

“How about your many new Social 
Security prospects who aren’t sure of 
how it works or what it will do for 
them? Don’t they deserve to hear from 
you? 

“The new Social Security law will 
affect many lives. It can make a whale 


of a difference in your | sales too, if you 
make it work for you. 





Harold Liebross, C.L.U. 
J. Seymour Chamberlain 
Spero J. Zepatos 
Murray M. Rudman 
William G. Allen 
Chester A. Kandel 


Office Staff— 
Janice Cane 
Patricia Koller 
Fleurette Cohen 





HAROLD A. LOEWENHEIM, C.L.U., Manager 
And Associates 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
11 West 42nd Street, Suite 820, New York 36, N. Y. 


SIDNEY STERNHELL, C.L.U., Associate Manager 


Seymour H. Kopelman, C.L.U. 
William V. Van Herwarde 
Kenneth Gerber 

Edward F. Meier 

Boris A. Del Monte - 

David Schwartz 


Planning Department— 
Howard R. Weil 
James N. Serphos 








A Biblical Quotation 


A Biblical quotation with a deep spir- 
itual significance is “Man Doth Not Live 
by Bread Alone.” But it also means 
that man must have pride in his work 
—the knowledge that the efforts he puts 


forth benefit others. In many types of 
work this realization that one is being 
of service to others is difficult to grasp. 
The field of life insurance is one, how- 
ever, where the over-all signific ance of 
this service is constantly in evidence 
and understood by those who are in it 
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Parts of Pensions 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PORTLAND, ME. 
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Life © Non-Cancellable Sickness & Accident ©@ Hospital © Group ® Pension Plans 


@ Disability Income e 


“A Policy for every Individual Need” 
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Individual Underwriting 
Substandard up to 500% Mortality 
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A PROGRESSIVE agency with a 
PROGRESSIVE company offers 


Business Anniversary —" slidaine 
A 54 8 | SAM B. SAPIRSTEIN AGENCY 


Public Relations and Sales Promotion Consultant, New York City 


Planning a 





Continental American Life Insurance Co. 
Whether a major business anniversary promotion effort without a complete 


in insurance or any other field is a big operating plan would be like a ship leav- 66 Court Street Brooklyn 2. N.Y. 
success or a big disappointment depends ing port without charts or a navigator. in 4-8250 

largely on the initial pl: re If you’ So let us take up in chronological order MAin 

don’t ; vell ahead of “A day,” chances a few of the key points in your anni- Home Office—Wilmington, Delaware) 

lon’t get v he | o 

are you will not be pleased with the final versary activities. 





results. Based on my experience, and Begin With a Steering Committee 
that of others, it is wise, if not impera- 1s ee een cnecatatia nat ara cen OGIO ANNES REE 
i o start formulating the operating ‘irst, appoint a small s ring - 
ioe a eae: two years before the anni- mittee to develop the basic plan and some, slow-moving operation. Unless the tee should ge on all — a 
versary date. If you are to publish a execute it at the right time, and I can chairman is a top staff officer, with field men for ti: Sega A simple 
book, it would be well to start prelimi- assure you that timing is important. authority to OK ideas and get the show mimeograph Anne to ed — or- 
nary work three years before the anni- Something that is news today may be on the road, he should work closely with ganization stating that work is about to 
versary, ; dead newswise tomorrow. The steering the company president, or someone start on the anniversary, and asking for 
If you are really “going after’ your committee should have no more than designated by him, to secure rapid ap- ideas, will doubtless bring in quite a few, 
business anniversary, there is much to three members, one of whom is chairman. provals. _" of which a not moe, ey to 
be done, and to attempt a well-rounded A larger committee means a cumber- In its planning, the steering commit- oad p nggecoi aes ae patel — 


—— — an already-established suggestion  sys- 
tem, or it may run off as an Anniversary 
Special suggestion campaign, with awards 
over and above those provided by the 
regular suggestion system. 




















Anniversary Book 


Is the company going to publish an 
f, ki L anniversary book? If the answer is, 
OngGra Uta tons Oo “Yes,” necessary plans should be out- 


lined and approved as soon as possible. 
The historic book can be as inexpensive 
or expensive as you care to make it, 

with the finished product a simple, one- 
HAR RY K G UTMAN N C L U color, self-covered pamphlet, an elabo- 

A , e e e 5 ores pets : ": ; 

rate, stiff-covered volume with title 

stamped in gold, or something in be- 
> tween. 

President 1954-55 Whatever format is approved, don't 
forget that we are living in an age of 
pictures. An “all type” book is not 


° ° ° . ° rece ended, hough tl “ost is 
The Life Underwriters’ Association of the City of N. Y., Inc. me ee ee 


In planning the book, be sure to peg 
responsibility all along the line. If you 
@ use an outside writer, rather than a 
member of your own staff, be sure that 
he has a good human interest touch. 
Have him tell you what he will charge 


You cannot rest content. You have been vigilant; it remains to to write the book, with and without the 
necessary research. 
oe eee r : : . bike = ; If your writer is not interested in 
be yet more vigilant. You have been faithful, but fidelity is an active & sateinprctstal” sie tats eevee peepee aa 
: ; : ; A ; ° researcher, who will dig out and corre- 
virtue which demands its daily sacrifice of any counter interest, its ite ele Pikic dena Shelied, sna beet 
: ‘ 2 . ; pictures. Of course, some companies pre- 
daily response in energetic service. fer to have their own staff .nembers do 
‘ 7 ‘ ie - et the entire job of research, writing and 
— CHARLES EVANS HUGHES production, feeling, apparently, th: ut their 
intimate knowledge of organization’s his- 
tory will speed the job. I have known 
of instances where some of the research 
€ was done inside, with the balance dele- 
gated to an outsider. 
3 Unless you have unlimited money, be 
Yours for Life, careful of the distribution of your his- 
toric book. You will be surprised at how 
many requests you will get without solici- 


A S$ Oo Cc ] AT t S$ tation from sources of no interest or 
L l & — value to you. 


Here is a list of distribution points, 
. : , : not necessarily complete, that may be 
Harry A. Gruber Harold N. Sloane, C.L.U. helpful: editors of newspapers, maga- 

G NT zines, and business journals; radio and 
GENERAL AGE TV stations ; public libraries in selected 
areas; library of Congress; prominent 


Continental Assurance Company people, including Governors, Mayors, 


Congressmen and the like; historical so- 


cieties and museums; school, college and 
John Street, N. Y. 38 university libraries; teachers of insur- 


ance; your own employes and members 
BEekman 3-4545 of the board of directors. 


Anniversary Dinner or Luncheon 





Home Office, Chicago, Illinois 

An anniversary would hardly be an 
anniversary without an appropriate 
luncheon or dinner. The latter is recom- 
mended, for while it may cost more, the 
general reaction will be better. Many 
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Apeda Studio 
WENDELL BUCK 


folks attending a luncheon are apt to 
tear away to keep an appointment, and 
often quite a few luncheon guests are 
checking their watches. 

A dinner can be so elaborate and 
“doggy” that the reaction may be bad. 
So evaluate your set-up and do a nice 
job that nobody will be ashamed of, yet 
one that will not bring in a staggering 
bill. 


Some Anniversary Dinner Suggestions 


Here are some thoughts on your anni- 
versary dinner: 

1. A top flight toastmaster is a must. 
A long-winded, dreary toastmaster makes 
for a dull time. 

2. Keep the speeches few and short. 
Your guests have doubtless worked hard 
all day and may start yawning if you 
bore them. 

3. Seat your oldest employe, male and 
female, at the head table. 

Dress several employes in costumes 
of the period in which your business was 
founded. Use them as ushers to escort 
guests to table or as receptionists. 

5. Instead of an elaborate souvenir 
dinner program, consider this: you can 
buy coins dated the year of your found- 
ing and give one mounted on a card to 
each guest. He will cherish it far more 
than a souvenir program, which is gen- 
ip.” left behind or quickly discarded. 

Be sure your press table is well lo- 
ian up front, near the head table. 

7. Make some announcement of gen- 
eral news interest. If you want to “hit” 
the daily papers this is most important. 
It might be on the presentation of an 
important old document to a museum or 
major executive appointment or two. 

8. Don’t carry the party on indefi- 
nitely. Many of your guests may have 
commuter trains to catch and the news- 
men have a story still to do. 





Wendell Buck 


Mr. Buck’s entire business career 
which has extended over a period of 
30 years has been spent in advertising, 
public relations and sales promotion. 
Among other activities Mr. Buck 
helped organize and execute the pro- 
motion program for the centennial of 
the Manhattan Life Insurance Com- 
pany in 1950. He is the author of 
the company’s anniversary book, “The 
First 100 Years.” 

Before the war during which he 
served in the Army Air Force as a 
combat intelligence officer Mr. Buck 
worked on public relations and sales 
promotion of the Ford Motor Co. for 
a period of seven years. Numerous 
special anniversary programs were de- 
veloped for use by Ford dealers. As 
the originator of them, he had a first 
hand opportunity to see later how 
well they “clicked.” Mr. Buck’s of- 
fices are at 10 East Fifty-third Street, 
New York City. 











There are any number of anniversary 
ideas which can be worked out effectively 
at the local level, out there where your 
field people are selling policies day in 
and day out. Here are just a few: 

1. High school essay contest entitled, 
“Great Americans.” This is based on a 
display of pictures of great Americans, 
such as Washington, Lincoln and Jeff- 
erson, along with pertinent biographical 
data. 

Such a display might be arranged 
locally with a department store or a 
newspaper. The superintendent of 
schools may be very interested in fur- 
thering the idea, for it gives students 
good practice in writing. 

Subject of the essay: “What I have 
learned from Great Americans.” Maxi- 
mum length: 500 words. Judging to be 
done by a committee of prominent local 
people, such as school principal, news- 
paper editor and head of Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Newspaper Supplements 


In smaller communities, it may be pos- 
sible to publish a special anniversary 
supplement in conjunction with the loc ul 
newspaper. This has been done very ef- 
fectively by some automobile manufac- 
turers in connection with dealer anni- 
versaries. 

Such a supplement can be made very 
readable, and company suppliers and 
local merchants may be glad to lend a 
hand with advertising. 

What can be done with a business 
anniversary is limited only by imagina- 
tion, the scope of the planning, and the 
amount of money in the budget. In this 
article are but a few ideas representing 
a starting point. The committee, benefit- 
ing from suggestions from employes and 
field men, can organize an anniversary 
program so comprehensive and full of 
fresh ideas that the company president 
will glow with pride when he reads all 
the complimentary post-anniversary mail 
addressed to him. 
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Freedom the Basis of Democracy, 


Says Yale University President 


In the opinion of A. Whitney Gris- 
wold, president of Yale University, free- 
dom forms the basis of modern democ- 
racy. In a talk before one of the meet- 
ings in connection with Columbia Uni- 
versity’s Bicentennial being held this 
year he declared that a mind unfree, one 
possessed, dragooned or indoctrinated, 
does not learn; it copies. Learning im- 
plies discovery. The unfree mind looks 
at maps but does not travel. The only 
definition of freedom worth anything 
to mankind is a concrete one which finds 
direct expression both in principle and 
in practice; in laws and the way those 
laws are enforced; in institutions and 
the use to which those institutions are 
conducted. For this reason the process 
of defining freedom is never finished. 
It must continue endlessly or there will 
be no freedom. 

Dr. Griswold recited the long battle 
for freedom over the centuries in Eng- 
land. Finally there emerged the classic 


definitions of freedom that brought se- 
curity as well as justice to England. 


Bacon, Milton, Locke, Cromwell, 
amilton 


The essays of Bacon and Milton; the 
Debates of the Army at Putney and 
Whitehall ; John Locke’s “Of Civil Gov- 
ernment”; the Bill of Rights, 1789, 
brought Berl down to earth and 
planted it firmly in a rule of law. This 
produced security and strength that no 
amount of hounding and hunting, of ear- 
lopping and head-chopping had been able 
to produce. 

Cromwell perceived it, though imper- 
fectly, said Dr. Griswold, in the midst 
of the wars when he said he would 
rather have “a plain-russet-coated cap- 
tain that knows what he fights for and 
loves what he knows, than what you 
call ‘a gentleman’ and is nothing else.” 
Ireton sharpened Cromwell’s_ perception 
when he declared in the Putney de- 






























bates, “I will tell you what the soldier 
of this realm hath fought for: the 
danger that we stood in was that one 
man’s will must be a law. .. . There is 
no other foundation of right I know... 
but this general justice, and this general 
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70, and 85 


FAMILY 


PENSION PLANS 





For Efficient Service Call 


EISENDRATH— 


GUARDIAN DISABILITY INCOME PROVISIONS: 


1. Waiver of Premium 
2. $10.00 per $1,000. Monthly Income 
3. Matures Policy At Age 65 (Including Term Plans) 


LOW NET COST CONTRACTS—PREFERRED RISK PAID-UP AT AGES 60, 


CONVERTIBLE TERM—5—10—15—20 Years and Age 70 
FAMILY GUARDIAN—20 Years—To Age 65 and To Age 70 
MORTGAGE PLANS—15—20 and 25 Years 


INCOME RIDERS—10—15—20 Years, 
UP TO $20.00 PER MONTH PER $1,000. 


SETTLEMENT DIVIDEND after 15 years upon Surrender—Matured Endowment— 


Election of Extended Term or Reduced Paid-Up Insurance—and Death Claim 


HEALTH & ACCIDENT—Non-cancellable—Cancellable—HOSPITALIZATION 
LIBERAL UNDERWRITING—UP TO 500% MORTALITY—ALL PLANS 


Silay oo eur CaL Ko 


AGENCY 





1800 EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 


NEW YORK I, N. Y. 
CHickering 4-4400 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
ESTABLISHED 1860 





JULIUS M. EISENDRATH, Mgr. 
JACK WINDHEIM, Asst. Mgr. 
A. AARON PRESS, C.L.U., Brokerage Mgr. 
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To Age 65 and To 


For Better Life 
Insurance Service 


Age 70: 


Established 1902 


The Johnston & Collins Co. 
General Agents, Life and Accident Department 


The Travelers Insurance Company 
(HARTFORD) 


55 Liberty Street, New York 5, N. Y. 









Tel. Digby 9-2183 












ground of righteousness, that we should 
keep covenant with one another.” 

The perception was deepened a cen- 
tury and a half later by a graduate of 
King’s College, Alexander Hamilton, 
whose words are preserved in the Rec- 
ords of the Federal Convention, under 
the date of June 6, 1787: “A free govern- 
ment is to be preferred to an absolute 
monarchy not because of the occasional 
violations of liberty or property but be- 
cause of the tendency of the Free Gov- 
ernment to interest the passions of the 
community in its favor, beget public 
spirit and public confidence.” 


Life Insurance and 
Freedom—Johnson 


(Continued from Page 14) 

mit to laws and regulations in the best 
interest of all—in the assurance that 
what is best for all is best for each of 
us. And over the years, we have found 
it necessary to subject certain aspects 
of our freedom, even certain basic ele- 
ments of our security to Government, 
for the good of the community. 

We have stood firmly on the policy 
that only those functions necessary for 
the common good, but beyond the power 
of the individual to perform for himself, 
should come under the direction of gov- 
ernment. Fire protection, police protec- 
tion, public health, postal service, school- 
ing, naturally come within this province. 

More recently we have recognized a 
social justification for providing, through 
government, a basic floor of financial 
protection for American families against 
such contingencies as old age and unem- 
ployment. 

However, any such protection can only 
be provided at the sacrifice of certain 
freedoms, as for instance the freedom 
of choice; for such protection must of 
necessity be related to what is in the 
interest of the group and not the indi- 
vidual. 


Individual Incentive Motivation 


Beyond these things, we leave the 
motivation of our society to individual 
initiative. We know that the freedoms 
are furthered through economic security 
—and we realize that economic security 
is a primary goal of all people. But we 
believe, and our experience to date sub- 
stantiates this, that the greatest and 
most satisfactory economic security is 
that which is attained through our indi- 
vidual efforts. 

Here is where life insurance is play- 
ing a vital role in our social and eco- 
nomic life. A great instrument for eco- 
nomic security, it is the most widely 
used medium for family financial secur- 
ity. Through it, millions of our families 
are building, of their own free will and 
by their own effort, protection for the 
future, peace of mind and the confidence 
to work more productively today. Truly, 
life insurance carries with it maximum 
freedom of choice to the individual as 
to how much or what level of personal 
security he wishes to attain. 
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oe LATEMENT OF CONDITION 


AS OF OCTOBER 1, 1954 






Alvin Wolff Agency Postal Life Insurance Co. 





























ASSETS LIABILITIES 





The Team of Alvin Wolff, General Agent, and Everyone has “‘liabilities’’ — but ours are 
Charles Seibel, Associate General Agent. different. Here they are: 
Over 500 Licensed Agents and Brokers. 
An Efficient Office Staff. We can write only up to $200,000 on one 
life. 


Total Paid-for Since January 1, 1949, over 


$25,000,000! 
Total Paid-for Business for First Eight We only write to 500% substandard. 
Months of 1954... Approx. $4,000,000. iidlantiaintinae attends 
Average Size Case for this Year, over sy Oa ae 
$11,000. ve a policy issued. 
shy un Leading Agency for the Past Three We bemoan the fact that we can’t visit or 
Wi niin i Ga lial tiie” ta have lunch with our 500 licensed brokers, 
inner o mpany’s Trophies for being cane the Uishlien ila deballlibacheaas 


“the outstanding General Agent for 1953,” 


for Greatest Amount of Volume, over would like to. We make up for this by 


frequent phone calls—and working our 


$6,000,000. 
Former President of the Postal Life General heads off on their cases—whether large 
Agents’ Association. or small. 


Frankly, it is the Liberal Underwriting of the Postal 
Life which is responsible to a large degree for the above 
results. We invite you to try us on your next Case, 
whether it is standard or a “problem.” Prove to your- 
self that the Alvin Wolff Agency is “The best in town” 
for you. 


ALVIN WOLFF, General Agent 


Charles Seibel, Associate General Agent 
POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


150 Broadway’ BaArclay 7-9207 New York 38, N. Y. 
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Writes M College Student 
Th Foll Their C HERMAN REINIS 
General Agent for Brooklyn 
e 

J. Morris Howell, district agent at The Manhattan Life 
Fort Collins, Colo., for Equitable of 
Iowa, has been with that company since (Founded 1850) 

1930 and has a One-A-Week Club rec- 

ord with the company in excess of 1,150 50 COURT STREET MAin 4-7951-2-3 
weeks. He has had an unusual success 

in writing college students. Closely as- 

sociated with the college located in Fort 

Collins he makes a practice of becom- 

ing acquainted with freshmen students 

and then follows them throughout their 

college careers. 

Asked by The Gold Book to tell of fatiire-tor whovcan talk with faith and R | i A iti 
his experience writing college students, ambition without having some of it rub Ole 0 NNUITES 
Mr. Howell said: : off.” act : 

“When I started with the Equitable w Colli : ae (Continued from Page 42) 
of Iowa in 1930 I felt I would have as Fort Collins Finance Commissioner 
more success with people of my ap- A Kentuckian by birth, Mr. Howell sold in the future, nor whether they will 
proximate age and wanting to build for was graduated from Colorado A. & M. be sold at all. Annuities may not be 
the future I chose college students, par- in 1930 with degree of B.S. in Forestry. @S much of a bargain today as they were 
ticularly seniors, as my most likely field He has been active in community affairs 20 years ago, but they are still a bargain. 
for success. I had to utilize meal times and was finance commissioner of Fort Moreover, they: have unique character- 
and evenings for most of my work since Collins for six years. He helped organize _'Stics that no other single investment 
that was the only time contacts were the Junior Chamber of Commerce and ©! duplicate. E F 
possible. The first eight years I aver- became its president and member of the _(a) Only application of actuarial prin- 
aged, counting Sundays and_ holidays, state board of directors. He has also ciples of life contingencies permits com- 
22 calls a day and five of them were taken active part in Community Chest plete liquidation of all financial _re- 
interviews. During those first eight campaigns, was co-chairman of March ‘SOUTCes aces ees lifetime 
years I didn’t own a car. I. MORRIS HOWELI of Dimes and served on every Red Cross €Maining, exhausting the capital exactly 

Pale NEES SD J. MORRIS NELL drive for more than 20 years. Several 2 the death of the last person relying 
? : ; : years ago he started the practice of ©” ny distribution, _ ; 

“As the college grew so did my ex- special policy that an agent sold and_ calling on youngsters in Fort Collins at _(b) The guaranty of return is uncon- 
perience and knowledge, to the point left unexplained, or where the Peacock Christmas time in the guise of Santa ditional; and this freedom from financial 
where I could no longer hope to con- Feathers were so numerous they covered Claus. He obtained names of the WO0!TY, created by however small a guar- 
tact all the seniors. I decided to elim- uP the meat of the contract. children from friends and neighbors of "tee, has been called the best substitute 
inate 50% of them by talking with the Selling college students is not only the families and even the parents did for the fountain of youth. — 
professors and department heads. I ex- profitable, but it keeps me young in heart not know who was calling. Mr. Howell (c) Annuities, like life insurance, are 
plained my problem to them and ob- and each year reaffirms my faith in the is married and has five children. contractual savings, which lend them- = 
tained from them confidential lists of selves to budgeting, and are more likely os 
the upper half of their classes—not just to be carried through, less likely to be ~ 
the highest grades, but the half they disturbed, than non-contractual savings 
felt would most likely succeed. I sup- Prd) Fed veneer ee 
plemented this idea with a direct mail WE BELIEVE ; d) Federal taxation of annuity in- 
letter to all the seniors, requesting an come to the individual annuitant is likely 
interview. In this way ‘lost motion’ ef- WE BELIEVE si be more and more of a preferential 
forts began to get smaller each year. nature. Reading through the report of 

“Naturally, I made friends as well as a successful life underwriting is the end result of a professional the House and Senate Committees on 
clients of the professors, and was able eee changes in the Revenue Code one be- 
to make talks on life insurance to the —— pour Adige ia the efforts already being 
different classes, explaining fundamen- ak Pour ee er or re- 

’ ee : : z 
tals and types of policies. Many of them That “horse and buggy"' methods have no place in life insurance selling today. innuons ame ye A ig See cre 
liked the idea of turning over one lec- That demonstrated professional skill is essential. ; ct 1ons Me to give preferential tax 
ture class a year to me. An interesting ek oe ie ter t eecwrhsoncte et a 

outgrowth of this was that before WE BELIEVE ‘ian cai me . i ae the long- 
long the seniors began watching me to Th erm guaranty of return, has a disad- 
see who I talked to first because they at such results can be achieved by the professional training of new men, supple- vantage, much talked about these days. 
see who I ta e = + : ~ dag. mented by the constructive assistance of our established underwriters in the field. In order to give such a guaranty, the 

were convinced tha only talked to . : 1 anty, t 
those certaim of graduation. This de- WE BELIEVE funds must be placed in non-speculative 
inned : ° hee pe ae investments, such as government bonds, 

veloped to a_ point tha lad That such results are insured by: where capital value fluctuations ; 
apologize to the last ones on my list catiaieek Gas te uctuations are 
for not calling sooner. 1. Original training of at least two months in life insurance fundamentals and unimized. | Such investments are obvi- 
gs sales psychology. ously not inflation-proof and as a con- 

i sequenc yuare ; Cé <presse 
His Sack of Potatoes Idea 2. Weekly sales clinics during at least the first two years of establishi gr Aca nag be expressed 

ae ; ; y shing only in dollars, and not has 
Today most of my college business sales skill and experience. oe ars, < ot in purchasing 

s ¢ : os ower 

stems from referred leads from pro- 3. Sabs : : : 
: ‘ . equent group clinics from time to ¢ As d ne 9 4 
fessors, policyholders and parents to > ae wo Nog P ime on special subjects relative Re a consequence of the post-war in 
whom I. sold insurance when they ation, annuities have lost about one- 
ceiiiiiinl : 4. The close cooperation at all times of the sales consultants of our agency. half of their purchasing power and the 

aduated. ; questi s naturally rai y 

Service to policyholders scattered 5. Constant drill and rehearsal of presentation. prance eka genes cya ~~ per 
throughout the country presented a prob- avoid a repetition of this experi- 
lem. I found that by keeping in touch We take pride in the number of our associates who have already established them- ence. If inflation is unavoidable the 
ws % agoaeg Pee etait eA m selves as. professional career underwriters and in the new associates who are question is whether there are inflation- 
xy letter at least once every other year rapidly g their pr | spurs within our agency organization. f inves ; i 
was a considerable help. I increased my ee ee a a. might ong 
ee ee : a ce on equities, but such investments do 
chances of being apprised of coming WE BELIEV ’ it 
marriages by promising a sack of pota- P nie guarantee a fixed return. Without 
toes when the event took place. You'd ae our standing for the Past fourteen years as one of the leading agencies in pro- — isp there is no unconditional 
be surprised at how many times my oa — c = Se is ded on the above philosophy of cooperation in retirement security. _ : ; ; 
sack of potatoes had a place on the ith Ma But is it a! certain that inflation is 
table with the other wedding gifts. I tal gps pel ts the gern! Mig 3, 
have been dunned for them from most ARTHUR 1€ London Economist which only three 
every state in the union and am sure V. YOUNGMAN AGENCY years ago proclaimed that we are living 
I have given away tons. Russell B. Knapp, Associate General Agent in an age of inflation, sheepishly ad- 

“My business from policyholders aver- Clifford C. Meldrum Stuart Lister ra it mg se sempOrsnay the, Age 
ages about 60% and the nucleus for Brokerage Manager Abney Olcs Chukar . nilation retired into the wings,” and 
all thie seas created: in the early wears gency ) — now convinced that the growth 
by my selling college seniors and keep- of private savings caused the disappear- 
ing in touch. I have had some _ in- The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company pie ¥. ssineareae Obviously, mainte- 
voluntary help from a multitude of sharp 135 Broadwa nance of savings depends above all on 

J : I y New York 6, N. Y. the conti: 1 Gad h 
shooters whose idea have been to sell REctor 2-8666 ne continued conhdence in the prospec- 
the students and then forget them. Each tome Otize Newark 1, N. J. tive value of money. The growth of 
year I am called on for service on some our savings indicates that Americans L 
have that confidence. 
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(Fe Sah _Anniversary 
as 


Postal’s First Agency 


There is a challenge presented by this syllogism . . . 
“Many good things of life are bought by money. Life 





Insurance is money for future delivery. Therefore Life 


The Arthur Milton Agency Insurance secures many good things of Life.” 
Postal Life Insurance Company 


500 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York 36, N. Y. Only the man or woman who heeds this challenge makes 


BRyant 9-3242 the successful Life Underwriter. 


Arthur Milton, 6th Anniversary Observance of the 
Agency’s Beginning, September 22, 1954, New York 
City. 


























48 Years of Enduring Friendships 


FRIENDLY welcome awaits all metropolitan insurance brokers at the conveniently located 
offices of JAMES R. GARRETT, Ine. As specialists in A. & H. and hospitalization insurance, we 
are proud of our reputation as one of the oldest and largest agencies of its kind in Greater New 


York. 

It was 48 years ago that our founder, James R. of performance, particularly as this year the com- 
Garrett, was appointed by National Casualty Co. of pany is celebrating its GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY. 
Detroit, and this representation—our one and only Likewise, we’re proud of our own organization, 
company—has continued without interruption ever consisting of 25 experienced people—all trained to 
since. render efficient, courteous service to brokers and 

We’re proud of National Casualty’s long record policyholders. 


AINTAINING an atmosphere of helpfulness at all times, James R. Garrett, Inc. has continued 

to grow and prosper over the years. Brokers like to do business with us because of our under- 

standing of their problems and of the A. & H. markets. In turn, we pay tribute to our producer 

friends for the part they have played in helping this agency to maintain its position as one of the 
National Casualty’s leading agencies. 


JAMES R. GARRETT, Inc. 


45 John Street PHONE: REctor 2-4567 New York 38, N. Y. 


MADELEINE McCRORY 0. S. BOWLING MILDRED PHILPITT HELEN M. JANIS 
President Vice President V.P. and Treasurer Secretary 
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CHANGES 


in Markets or in Needs... 


pose no problem we can’t solve. 
Whether your client needs Life, 
Group, Accident and Sickness, 
Pensions or some Special Plan, we 
have them all. 


Let us show you our complete 
portfolio of up-to-date policies. 


oe Y, — ee White 
JAMES F. MacGRATH., Jr. 


General Agent 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
In the City of New York 
84 William Street New York 38, N. Y. 


HAnover 2-7865 
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Selling Insurance at Two Career Stages; 


Flopped at Time for Lack of Incentive 


Nine Years Later Situation Changed With Responsibility of 


Family to Support and Modern Sales Instruction 


By CuHarves H. Wray 
Special Agent, Provident Mutual, New Brunswick, N. J. 


I entered the insurance business on 
two different occasions. My circum- 
stances at the beginning of each of these 
careers were in considerable contrast. 
The second time I remained in. 

Soon after graduating from Rutgers 
University in 1929, majoring in economics 
and getting two degrees, I called on the 
late Bert H. Stowell, a Provident Mutual 
general agent in New 3runswick, and 
surprised him by saying I w anted to buy 
life insurance. Thus, I purchased my 
first policy. Shortly thereafter I made 
another call on Mr. Stowell. This time 
I asked if he would make me an agent. 
He did. At that period I sold insurance 
for a year and a half. 

Selling insurance I found a hard 
proposition. Reasons: I lacked incentive ; 
was single; lived with my folks; got 
free board and lodging whether I worked 
or not; was timid in approaching people. 
Furthermore, modern, thorough training 
courses of the present day were either 
non-existent or in incipient stages. Most- 


ly, what I learned, and in the hard way, 
was negative: what not to do in selling 
procedure. 

So, I discontinued my insurance career 
and became a high school history teach- 
er. Nine years in that vocation proved 
enough for me. I was discontented with 
my income, tired of marking papers, 
irritated by daily contact with an un- 
progressive school superintendent who 
was domineering over a faculty which 
held him in small respect. 

I decided to re-enter life insurance 
selling, and, turning again to Provident 
Mutual, I saw W. Lamar Watson, then 
district. manager of that company in New 
Brunswick. In his office, having detected 
sincerity, friendliness and what looked 
to me like competence, I said I wanted 
to study under him. He took me on. 

Now the situation which confronted me 
was entirely different than in my first 
venture into insurance. By this time 
I had something very worthwhile to 
work for. It was a family to support. 
Thus I had a real reason for working 
hard and making good on the job. The 








INCREASE YOUR INCOME... 
Through Prudential’s 
Brokerage Service! 


Richard N. McFadden, 
Manager 
Prudential’s Knickerbocker 
Agency 


Richard N. McFadden says: ‘Do yourself and your clients a good turn. 
Make your service complete and increase your income by adding 
Prudential Life, Group, and Sickness and Accident Plans to your 
general insurance business. We'll give you all the help you need on 
each case. You'll get the full commission, too!" 


MAKE A BROKERAGE AGREEMENT! SELL PRUDENTIAL 
LIFE e GROUP e SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT PLANS 


KNICKERBOCKER AGENCY 
25 BROAD STREET 


NEW YORK 4, N. Y. BOWLING GREEN 9-1920 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


a mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 




















& Health insurance? 


FIRE - BONDS - CASUALTY 








Home Office: Boston 


Attention 


New York Insurance Brokers 


Why not join the many who are capitalizing on the 
popular public demand for broad non-cancellable Accident 


Come in today for full details on our Guaranteed 
Renewable to age 65 contract. 


At the same time, be sure to ask about the Direct Mail 
advertising plan. It has helped many of our broker friends 
to write more good business. 


CG. LZ. Perrin & Son 


GENERAL AGENTS AND UNDERWRITERS 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 


HAnover 2-4044 


“a friendly office" 


DISABILITY - MARINE - LIFE 
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CHARLES H. WRAY 


money returned to me when I withdrew 
from the New Jersey Teachers’ Retire- 
ment Fund helped to finance me in the 
early months of 1944. Within two years 
I was earning more than my former 
school superintendent. 

It had become my conviction that if 
one writes a lot of cases, then volume 
and commission income will take care 
of themselves. 

In the Fall of 1943, working after 
school hours, as a part-time agent, I 
wrote 18 cases. In the first half of 1944 
while still teaching part-time I paid for 
15 cases. Then working full-time as an 
agent my cases started to increase until 
1953 I paid for 102 during the year. For 
the first half of 1954 I paid for 47. My 
best years were 1947 with a production 





of $313,464 and 1953 with a production of 
$357,000. My goal for this year is 100 
cases. 

I find that contests help; and see no 
reason why [| cannot always run a con- 
test with myself. Delivering calendars 
has given me a good chance to work in 
my natural market—old policyholders. 
One January I decided to write an app 
for each working day, which feat I ac- 
complished. An analysis of my 1953 
business showed that I made one sale 
for each two and a half selling inter- 
views. For many years, almost as regu- 
lar as clockwork, 50% of my business 
came from direct mail and it still remains 
high from that source, partly because 
I often circularize my own policyholders 
and other people I know. I find direct 
mail saves time and stimulates interest. 


Since January 1, 1953, I have been an 
assistant supervisor devoting much of 
my time to recruiting and training other 
agents. To do this, and maintain good 
production, I need some short cuts. Of 
these the best is by asking for referred 
leads. Many people give me names of 
new home owners, newly-weds, new chil- 
dren in a family, people, too, who have 
recently entered business or been pro- 
moted in their establishments. I use the 
same pre-approach with names from 
newspapers, enclosing the clipping about 
them with a note of congratulations and 
short messages about the company I rep- 
resent. 

No matter what is my approach I al- 
ways offer an analysis service to illus- 
trate how the income benefits from So- 
cial Security and other details of interest 
to the prospects or client. Periodically 
I endeavor to review this data with old 
policyholders and see each one of them 
at least once a year. 

Incidentally, I have qualified for the 
National Quality Award three times; 
have received the State Leaders Club 
Award; have often qualified for the 
Provident Mutual’s Round Table or Top 
Production Club. 
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1929 Ce Se Anniversary 1954 


Thanks to all the fine, loyal friends of this agency who have 
made our 25th anniversary year as general agent of the Aetna Life 
and our 40th year with the company such a busy and happy period. 
It is indeed satisfying to know that the friendships made during our 
early years have endured and that business relationships have been 
mutually profitable. 












































We are particularly appreciative to participants in the recent 
production contest in which members of this agency paid for over 
$1,500,000—a happy surprise for your general agent at his anniver- 
sary dinner. Thanks also to brokers and independent life producers 
who have shown their good judgment in selecting the Aetna brand 
of service for their clients. 


Business has been good with us this year—and we aim to 
keep it so. 


GILBERT V. AUSTIN, C. L. U. 


General Agent 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Hartford 


BROOKLYN OFFICE—16 Court Street 


Arthur H. Bikoff Alvin J. Powers 
Ass’t General Agent Brokerage Supervisor 


TRiangle 5-7560 


William Scott 
Ass’t. Supervisor 


Mary Kane, Cashier 


HEMPSTEAD, L. |. OFFICE—137 N. Franklin Street IVanhoe 6-7300 
Emil W. Kohut William H. Hollingsworth 
Ass’t. General Agent Brokerage Supervisor 




















THE SoLip GoLbD CADILLAC* 


For over seventeen years the members of this Agency 
have been dedicated to the idea that what is best for our 


clients and policyholders is best for us. 


Mink coats, oil wells, uranium mines and solid gold 
Cadillacs are still beyond our ken but we are experts at 


providing security and peace of mind for those we serve. 


As we extend these benefits to those we have not yet 


met we see no reason to change our belief that: 


“The difficult is that which can be done immediately; 
the impossible is that which takes a little longer.” 


GEORGE P. SHOEMAKER AGENCY 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Philadelphia 


111 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


*With a bow to a swell Broadway play. 


WOrth 4-4151 



































SALINGER & WAYNE 


GENERAL AGENTS 





521 Fifth Avenue Vanderbilt 6-0200 


New York City 17 


Devoted to the development of career underwriters—and to 
the service of surplus writers and brokers! 


We continue a tradition that began 109 years ago. We 
have been giving our services to discriminating clientele 
of Surplus Writers and Brokers—and we shall continue 
to do so. 


We reaffirm our belief that the discovery and develop- 
ment of good career underwriters is one of the most 
satisfying aspects of our business—and the toughest. 


—Of course we still believe in personal supervision! 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


BENJAMIN D. SALINGER, C.L.U. STANLEY R. WAYNE 
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Sold First Policy 


When College Student 


Paul W. Knowles, CLU, recently ap- 
pointed general Davenport, 
Iowa, for National Life of Vermont, was 
not long in that city before he began to 
circles. The 


agent in 


be well known in civic 
Davenport Junior Chamber of Commerce 
elected him president and currently he 
is state vice president of the Iowa 
Jaycees. He became scoutmaster of one 
of the city’s Boy Scout tri Ops. 

Mr. Knowles, who was an Air Corps 
pilot in World War II, began to sell in- 
surance for National Life of Vermont 
while attending the University of Iowa 
where he was graduated in 1949 with a 
B.S. degree. 


Packages and Single Interview 
Programming 
“In my personal selling of insurance 
I try to cover all phases of the business: 


sell packages, sell 
business insurance; 
do minimum pro- 
gramming; engage 
in estate planning. 
I try to make pack- 
ages and single in- 
terview  program- 
ming account for 
half of my sales. 
Mortgage cases ac- 
count for some of 
my business and I 
do not neglect Ju- 
venile. My aver- 
age policy runs from $10,000 to $12,000; 
average premium, about $30 a thousand. 
I believe that the simpler the picture you 
present to the client the more certain 





Paul Knowles 


the sale will eventuate,” he said. 
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JOSEPH V. DAVIS 
Agency Manager 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


Of The United States 


SUITE 510, PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING 
225 W. 34TH STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


CHickering 4-1122 














“I think a life insurance man, should 
constantly improve himself in every di- 
rection, and certainly in technique. His 
attitude must be professional. He should 
make himself so qualified that prospects 


will feel happier if they have his guid- 
ance. I think the first thing an agent 




















Now AT EVEN LOWER COST! 


PREFERRED RISK WHOLE LIFE POLICY 


$10,000 Policy Illustrations 


Effective May 1, 1954. Minimum sum insured $7,500. 
Disability Waiver of Premiums also available at new low cost. 




















AGE 20 AGE 30 AGE 40 AGE 50 
ANNUAL PREMIUM $ 161.90 $ 216.10 $ 301.80 $ 444.50 
20 YEAR SUMMARY [e) 
Premiums 3,238.00 4,322.00 6,036.00 8,890.00 
Accumulated Dividends (b) 1,149.30 1,552.90 2,144.80 3,078.80 
Cash Value 2,526.30 3,279.90 4,163.90 5,117.80 
Net Surrendered Cost 437.60 510.80 272.70 693.40 
Return over cost] Return over cost} Return over cost 
20 Year Average 
Surrendered Cost per $1,000 2.19 2.55 1.36 3.47 
Return over cost] Return over cost] Return over cost 




















guaranteed but 


9 CLINTON STREET 








(a) Figures involving dividends apply to policies 
issued on or after May |, 1954 and are not 
are merely 


illustrations render). 


based upon current experience. 


J. BRUCE MacWHINNEY AGENCY 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MARKET 3-2610 


J. BRUCE MacWHINNEY, General Agent 


Branch Office 
HARRY LEVINE, SUPERVISOR 
5 Colt Street, Paterson, N. J. 

Mulberry 4-6503 


Associate General Agents 
EDGAR A. LEVESQUE 
KENNETH W. MacWHINNEY, JR. 








(b) Accumulated dividends (including settle- 
ment dividend payable only 
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has to do is to sell himself on the life 
insurance idea. Unless completely self- 
sold he cannot convey an impression of 
sincerity. The more people to whom 
we sell policies the larger will be the 
number who will want us also to sell 
other people as well. Those being the 
circumstances, no trouble in obtaining 
referred leads will be encountered.” 


Bob Richard 


(Continued from Page 66) 


lapsible type which he could transport 
easily to nearby streams. His interest 
in boats grew, however, leading him to 
an aluminum boat with a small horse 
power motor and then in stages through 
other progressively heavier boats of in- 
creasing horse power. At present he has 
a 14 foot run-about which required the 
addition of a small trailer to Bob’s 
equipment. 

Bob recently completed a cruise on 
Lake Cayuga, one of the Finger Lakes, 
and through some of the interesting wa- 
terways and locks of Central New York. 
Returning from the Finger Lakes region 
he had a very harrowing experience. An 
unusual atmospheric reaction that caused 
a tidal Lake 
played havoc in Lake Cayuga. According 
to the natives in the area, it was one 
of most violent turbulence. During this 
storm, the winds were of gale force and 
the waves exceeded the height of a man. 
It required more than three hours to 
negotiate the 35-mile stretch of stormy 
water. 

30b is planning other summer cruises 
with his family through the many lakes 
and waterways of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey. 


wave in Michigan, also 


Gracian’s Philosophy 


(Continued from Page 55) 


and respect to boot. The stars do not 
get intimate with us but hold themselves 
aloof in their splendor, for the divine 
demands respect and everything too 
human makes easy disrespect. Earthly 
affairs even as they become human, be- 
come more cheap, because through com- 
munion they communicate their tawdri- 
ness, which distance concealed. It is 
well never to get on common ground 
with anyone; not with your betters, be- 
cause that is dangerous, and not with 
your inferiors, because that is indecent. 
Least of all with the common herd for 
it is insolent because it is ignorant and 
failing to recognize the favor done it, 
presumes upon it as a right. Intimacy 
borders on vulgarity. 
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VI, rospects Today; 
Vo Pe ness orrow 


The first day that Jack S. Vhugen, 
Pacific Mutual Life, Newark, started as 
an agent he wrote an application. On it 
he noted something unusual. The man 
already had four life policies and each 
of them was with a different company; 
the new policy made the fifth company. 
The next day he discussed the case with 
his general agent, Raymond E. Walden, 
who explained the two major reasons 
for this diversity: first, and most im- 
portant, was lack of constant contact 
with clients, and second, agents leaving 
the insurance business and their agen- 
cies not following up. General Agent 
Walden told his new agent that after 
getting established in the business he 
should write at least 50% of new busi- 
ness on old clients. 

‘T got considerable education from 
that first policy,” said Mr. Vhugen. “It 
made me decide to keep constant con- 
tact. When I write an app I make sure 
to get birth dates of all the family as 
well as the wedding anniversary date. 
I keep record cards with ten items 
containing personal family information 
which enables me to follow-up with 
birthday cards to client and son; birth- 
day flowers to wife and daughter; flow- 
ers to wife in hospital on birth of new 
child; visit to home one month later 
with gift for the baby, and personalized 
matches for client on birthday or for 
age-change visit. I also send a note to 





JACK S. VHUGEN 


my client a few days before his wedding 
anniversary to remind him about it, and 
send an anniversary card. 

“The result of this record keeping has 
eliminated for me a big cause for indi- 


vidual failure in our business—lack of 
prospects. My general agent has a pet 
remark: ‘No prospects today; no busi- 
ness tomorrow, so I always plan the 
week in advance. On Friday mornings 
I set up my schedule for the coming 
week, including age-change visits, serv- 
ice calls, policies to be delivered and 
appointment dates. Since setting up this 


system I have not had a blank week 
Changes of Dates 


On his age-change calls Mr. Vhugen 
calls on the client three days before the 
change date with several work sheets 
prepared in advance and presents them 
to him. Since he already has the neces- 
sary data on him, he has the client’s 
app completed and after presenting the 
work sheet just tells him to write his 
name on the app and make out a check. 

“It works,” Mr. Vhugen told The Gold 
Book. “Here’s an example: one client 
originally had a $5,000 contract with me 
five years ago. Constant reminders of 
age changes for him and his partner 
have resulted in present insurance in 
force of $215,000 with $9,300 in annual 
premiums. The reminder of the advan- 
tage of buying before the age change 
has made them take action instead of 
the usual procrastinating.” 

Before going into the insurance busi- 
ness Mr. Vhugen owned a retail frozen 
food store. He purchased a savings plan 
from Raymond E. Walden who induced 
him to become an agent. Joining the 
Walden agency in April, 1948, he is now 
the agency leader; a member of Pacific 
Mutual Million Dollar Club, Pacific 
Mutual Diamond Circle, and ranks 20th 
in the company’s field force. 

Mr. Vhugen also mails out blotters 
and new Social Security information. He 
does this work himself. “A prospect 
might ask me for names of people in 
his locality who are clients of mine 
and I can always reel off at least a 
few,” he says. 

Of his 400 clients a few have 10 or 
more policies; 52 have three or more, 
86 have two. 


The Mortality Table 


(Continued from Page 64) 


for annuities and settlement options for 
the actuary to try to look ahead and 
to construct forecasts or projected mor- 
tality tables. In recent years various 
projected tables have been published and 
are gradually being put into practical 
use. It remains, of course, to be seen 
how skillfully these projections have been 
made, but at least it appears that the 
size of the error that may result from 
a projection that turns out to be in- 
adequate will be small in relation to 
the size of the error that has in the 
past resulted from the use of insurance 
mortality tables for annuities and settle- 
ment options. : 
Progress of Actuarial Science 

Life insurance as a science has come 
a long way indeed since the days when 
mortality statistics were hard to come 
by, were faultily compiled and were used 
haphazardly. An illustration of the dif- 
ficulties that actuaries of former days 
faced in arriving at suitable bases is 
found in an old rate book of the New 
England Mutual which contains the fol- 
lowing remark: “When the New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company began 
business premiums were adopted which 
were made from a table which was 
practically the average of the following 
tables: Wigglesworth’s, Northampton, 
Carlisle, London Equitable, London 
Amicable, Kerseboom’s (Swedish) and 
Des Parcieux (French).” Today inter- 
company cooperation in mortality studies 
has enabled us to become more and 
more effective in measuring the mortality 
hazard. There is still more to be done, 
particularly in the field of substandard 
life insurance and, as mentioned, in 
forecasts of annuitant mortality, but cer- 
tainly our knowledge and techniques are 
continuously growing and expanding. 
This is all to the good from the stand- 
point of the insuring public because it 
permits greater and greater equity in the 
premiums that are charged and in the 
dividends that are paid. 
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Profit Sharing Trusts 
An Expanding Market 


For Lite Insurance 


By Davip Marks, Jr., CLU 


Pension Consultant, and General Agent 
New England Mutual Life, New York City 


A story is told about a preacher in a 
small southern congregation. In his ser- 
mon, he pronounced each of the ten 
commandments, slowly and impressively. 
As he 
elderly female parishioners nodded vig- 
orously, and cried, “Amen!” Then the 
minister added an eleventh, “Thou shalt 
not gossip over the back fence.” The 
woman who had been so approving sat 
bolt upright, turned to her neighbor in 
the pew and said: “There now; he’s left 
off preaching, and turned to meddling.” 

Happily, in writing the 1954 Revenue 
Code, Congress recognized that parts of 
the old law were equitable and conducive 
to efficient administration. Resisting the 
temptation to make changes for their 
own sake, they preserved virtually in- 
tact the sections governing Pension and 
Profit-Sharing Plans. They stuck to 
preaching, and kept away from med- 
dling. 


repeated each one, one of his 


More Intelligent Insurance Planning 

Every change in tax legislation in the 
past 15 years has opened new markets 
for producers of life insurance. This 
time, at least in the employe benefit 
field, by making no changes Congress 
has opened more areas for intelligent 
insurance planning. This seeming para- 
dox has a ready explanation. A letter 
from the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue in December, 1953, followed by a 
Revenue Ruling in February, 1954, held 
that a Profit-Sharing Trust could invest 
in life insurance policies up to 50% of 
any one year’s allocation for any par- 
ticipant in that Trust, provided that the 
policy had a clause calling for its termi- 
nation at a specified date (such as age 
65 of the insured.) This created one of 
the greatest new markets, probably, 
since the initial passage of Social Se- 
curity. Since the full impact of this 
ruling is just beginning to be felt, it 





David Marks, Jr., CLU 


Born in Newark, N. J., Mr. Marks 
is an alumnus of Lehigh University. 
Starting his life insurance career in 
1930 he joined New England Mutual 
in 1942. With that company he has 
paid for more business than has any 
agent in the company’s history. His 
personal production in the past dec- 
ade has approximated $50,000,000, ex- 
cluding Group insurance. A Life and 
Oualifying member of Million Dollar 
Round Table, he is a member of 
Federal law and legislative committee 
of National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, also being chairman of 
NALU subcommittee on Pension and 
Profit-Sharing plans. He is on by- 
laws committee of MDRT. In 1940 
Mr. Marks was president of New 
Jersey CLU Chapter. Frequently, he 
has spoken before accounting, law 
and life insurance gatherings 











can be said that silence on the part of 
Congress has contributed to the expan- 
sion of insurance opportunities. 

A new product must have more than 
mere novelty to recommend it, however, 
if it is to assume a permanent place in 
the agent’s portfolio. Let us examine 
the value of life insurance in connection 
with Profit-Sharing Trusts. 

Unfortunately, most employe-benefit 
plans have to be sold to the employes 
who receive the advantages from them. 
They are apt to view suspiciously any 
apparently gratuitous overtures on the 
part of management. A participant in 
the typical Profit-Sharing Trust fre- 
quently can see no immediate reason to 
express gratitude. He is told he will re- 
ceive certain benefits at a date so far 
in the future he finds it difficult to con- 
ceive of their ever becoming a reality. 
They are based on a formula so compli- 
cated, he may not understand its appli- 
cation to himself. His reaction may not 
always be the desired one; namely, that 
since his ultimate share in the fund 
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depends on profits he should exert every 
effort to see to it that profits are main- 
tained. In other words, he may have 
little, if any, personal identification with 
a program that was supposedly designed 
just for him. 


Why This Market Is Such a Good One 


What has always been lacking is a 
program which provides early benefits 
of a type valued by the employe, easily 
understood, and personally meaningful, 
all within a framework involving no ex- 
tra cost to the employer. 

Life insurance can fill that void. 

Existing Profit-Sharing plans will 
probably be the best market for some 
time. They have a backlog of funds, 
and should have had sufficient time to 
determine the probable future distribu- 
table profits. Such a Trust may be 
amended to provide that participants 
with a certain number of years of par- 
ticipation, may have Ordinary Life or 
Retirement Income policies purchased 


for them. The number of years should 





420 Lexington Avenue 
New York, New York 
MU 3-9468 
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be fixed to keep turnover in this group 
at a minimum. The optimum would be 
that number, which, when added to the 
initial eligibility, would equal five. A 
maximum amount of life insurance 
should be determined by formula. The 
insurance premiums are paid out of the 
funds already allocated to the insured’s 
account. The results are significant. 


From Employe Viewpoint 


From the employe’s point of view, the 
Trust now has real meaning. Additional 
life insurance is something he can al- 
ways use, particularly if the life insur- 
ance is on a permanent form and he 
does not have to put up any money for 
premiums each year. It is something he 
will be able to explain to his family. It 
is, perhaps for the first time, tangible 
evidence that he does participate in a 
worthwhile program of employe benefits. 
Because of its specific nature, the in- 
surance enables the employe to visualize 
the meaning of the retirement provisions 
of the plan. Incidentally, a technical, but 
extremely important, further advantage 
is realized here. These contracts may 
be written with conversion clauses, per- 
mitting conversion to annuities at age 
65, for example, upon the payment of 
the required additional reserve. This bal- 
ance may be paid out of the employe’s 
interest in that part of the fund which 
is not used for insurance premiums. The 
important noint is that an annuity rate 
which will become operative perhaps 30 
years hence, is guaranteed today. When 
we realize that current annuitv tables 
provide for about 7.5% less benefits than 
those in effect only 18 years ago we see 
that this provision could become the 
most important feature of the whole 
plan. 

Since the amount of insurance which 
may be purchased for any one man is 
limited he will know that the money 
already in the fund will be sufficient to 
carrv his policy for several years, even 
if there are no shared profits every 
year. 

Most Profit-Sharing Trusts have some 
provision for payment to an employe 
who leaves the company before his regu- 
lar retirement date. Such benefits are 
the employe’s vested interest. The in- 
surance contract would become the first 
vehicle of vesting. If the sum of pre- 
miums paid equals the emplove’s inter- 
est, then the contract may be turned 
over to him when he leaves. If his in- 
terest is greater an additional cash pay- 
ment may be made: if less, the contract 
may be reduced before it is transferred. 


From Employer Viewpoint 


From the employer’s point of view, 
there are two main advantages to be 
gained from the inclusion of life insur- 
ance. 

First, because of the immediate and 
easily recognized advantages to the em- 


(Continued on Page 168) 
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WHAT IS AN AGENCY’S FUNCTION? 


Each agency has its own idea of its proper function. We quarrel with none. In our view, an 
agency should be specifically designed to enable the agent to reach his maximum potential. For 


example: 


1. We believe the agent is entitled to daily time from the agency 
supervisory staff on a permanent and continuing basis. A joint 
examination by agent and supervisor, analyzing sales tech- 
niques, prospecting methods, work habits, and long range 
projects has proved to be most fruitful. 


2. At all times an agent should have proper support from the 
agency, with advanced technical and sales “know-how” easily 
accessible. This includes single need techniques, programming, 
estate planning and pension planning. Further, the agency 
should be equipped to assist the agent to service policyholders 
properly over a period of many years. 


3. We believe that an important function of the agency (not the 
agent) is to do the mechanical work connected with the installa- 
tion and execution of programs and estate plans. This means 
requesting settlement agreements, checking them, endorsing 
them, completing personalized formal records for the client, 
and fulfilling all obligations. The principle of the agency’s 
responsibility for the mechanical details equally applies to 
pension planning. 

4. An agent should enjoy his business home. Good personal rela- 
tionships and homogeneity of purpose with fellow agents are 
basic. In addition, there should be pleasant physical surround- 
ings, including adequate space to interview clients, a sufficient 
area for files and records, and an attractive office. 


These are our objectives. Admittedly, we do not always achieve them. In order to be certain 
we are as close as possible, our Agency Committee meets each week, and examines a permanent 
agenda which always includes the previously listed items. This procedure is designed to make 
certain that the current status of the agency operation is in keeping with our stated objectives. All 
this can and should be done within a reasonable work week, allowing both agent and agency sufficient 
time for creative thinking. 

It is our belief that whatever we have achieved is largely due to continuous adherence to these 
principles. 


HILLIARD N. RENTNER AGENCY 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office - Pittsfield, Mass. 


141 Broadway New York 6, N. Y. WOrth 4-2940 
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The Role Of 








A Consultant 


In Pension Planning 


By Georce B. Carson 
Manager, New York Office, Bowles, Andrews & Towne 


have been decided upon a formal plan 
document is drafted by the consultant 
and a final plan arrived at in con- 
sultation with corporation counsel. 
Depending upon the method of fund- 


There are many types of pension For purposes of illustration it will be 
consultants — insurance agents, brokers, assumed that a particular corporation 
management consultants, consulting ac- has decided to inaugurate a pension 
tuaries, insurance company representa- program and has retained a_ pension 
tives and bank representatives—to name consultant. : 3 1 
a few. The first step is to arrange a meeting ing the plan adopted (Group annuity 

Although every point made in this with the responsible representatives of contract, _self-administered or trus- 
article may not strictly apply to every the corporation, during which are dis- teed, individual policies, etc.) other 
breed of consultant an attempt will be cussed items such as company philosophy documents will be required, such as 
made to generalize as much as possible towards pensions, possible type of plan an insurance contract or trust agree- 
so that a rather broad outline of the or features of a plan to be considered, ment. At this stage the consultant 
consultant’s role is presented. The role progress of the company, from view- assists whoever is involved. 
of the pension consultant, as described, point of both size and financial results, The consultant may also handle or 
may, therefore, be considered an _all- and other factors. Then follow these assist in handling such items as writ- 
inclusive, basic role. steps: 

The employe data which normally 
includes dates of birth and employ- 


GEORGE B. CARLSON 


ing a bulletin announcement to em- 
ployes, an employe booklet describing 
the plan, board of directors resolution 
adopting the plan, proxy statement 
and the like. 





Bowles, Andrews & Towne 


Primary Consideration 


The primary consideration of a con- 
sultant, whether he be in the pension 
field or any other, should be the welfare 
of his client. The particular job in which 
we are concerned is that of assisting a 
corporation, or any other group, in ob- 
taining a pension program that a care- 
ful analysis indicates is best for all con- 
cerned, from both management and in- 
dividual viewpoint. 

It follows logically that a pension con- 
sultant should be well-versed in all the 
intricacies of the subject of pensions. 
This requires considerable education and 
training. 

Steps in Pension Planning 

To give some idea of the background 
necessary for a pension consultant an 
outline of the usual steps taken in ar- 
riving at a pension program is presented. 


ment, sex and earnings should then 
be compiled. 

On the basis of this data, estimates 
are made of the costs of one or more 
proposed pension plans. 

A report is drawn up to be pre- 
sented to the corporation. This report 
usually includes a general discussion 
of fundamental considerations, em- 
ploye statistics, outline of proposed 
plan or plans, including cost estimates, 
and any other material that may be 
pertinent to the particular corporation. 

After the report has been studied 
a meeting is held with the company 
representatives during which the re- 
port is discussed. If necessary, certain 
revisions of the proposed plan are 
suggested and new cost calculations 
may be required. 

When the major provisions of a plan 





Bowles, Andrews & Towne is a well 
known firm in the actuarial field. 
To the insurance business it furnishes 
consultation in fields of administra- 
tion, agency and investment matters 
as well as actuarial. Its activities 
include consultative planning in the 
employe benefit, pension, profit shar- 
ing and similar fields. 

The firm was organized with offices 
in Richmond in 1948. The orginal 
partners were Robert J. Towne and 
Thomas P. Bowles, both Fellows of 
the Society of Actuaries; and T. Cole- 
man Andrews, now the nation’s Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. In| 
1949 the firm opened an office in At- | 
lanta and in 1952 one in New York | 
was established. Mr. Carlson, an As- | 
sociate of Society of Actuaries, is | 
manager of the New York office. | 








After all the necessary plan instru- 
ments are drawn, the consultant may 
prepare the submission to the Treas- 
ury Department for approval of the 
plan under paragraph 165(a) of the 
Internal Revenue Code. 

After approval of the plan, the con- 
sultant may be retained to service the 
plan. Servicing the plan would include 
the important duty of keeping the 
employer informed as to changes that 
may be desirable or required due to 
changes in legislation, company con- 
ditions and circumstances as well as 
changes in social and economic con- 
ditions. The consultant may also pro- 
vide periodic evaluation of the lia- 
bilities under the plan and estimated 
contributions (generally an = annual 
job). In addition, there may be day- 
to-day ‘tasks, such as calculating indi- 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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W. ae the 20th Anniversary 
of the 
| WiLtiAM Montcomery QuaALiry CLUB 





We, the members of Acacia Mutual’s Newark Branch Office, take pride in saluting the 20th Anniversary of 
the William Montgomery Quality Club. This Club, which is Acacia’s honor organization, was created in 1934 
and established entirely new standards in the profession of life insurance selling. Never before had there 
been a sales club where the quality of the business produced rather than volume alone served as the basis for 


qualification as a member. 


Here again, Acacia pioneered an idea which has been widely adopted by the life insurance industry. The 
Club, which quite properly bears the name of William Montgomery, our President, is a fitting tribute to 
his many years of untiring effort to establish “Quality Business” as the true measuring rod of a Fieldman’s 


success. 


Acacia Fieldmen, in addition to having the opportunity to qualify for membership in the William Mont- 
gomery Quality Club, may also compete for the position of President of the Club or one of the four Vice 
Presidencies. To become an officer of the Quality Club is regarded as one of the highest honors to which an 
Acacia Fieldman can aspire. The rivalry for officership has been so keen through the 20 years of the Club’s 
existence that no one man or group of men have ever held a monopoly on these coveted positions of honor. 


Almost without exception there is a complete change of Club Officership each year. 


We are proud that a high percentage of the men and women in the Newark Branch Office qualify for member- 
ship in the William Montgomery Quality Club each semester. We know, that by following the principles upon 
which our Quality Club was created, we will not only be better life insurance underwriters but, what is more 
important, we will render better service to our clients. 





We have openings in Union, Middlesex and Essex Counties for associates. Please 


contact Manager Fritz by letter or telephone for interview. 


CLARENCE L. FRITZ, Manager 
Newark, N. J., Branch 
ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Washington, D. C. 


744 BROAD STREET Mitchell 3-1360 
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fineaia War to 






Life insurance is a device that brings 


security and peace of mind to millions 
of people. : 
War is a device with diametrically 


It brings insecurity to 
millions of people. It produces upset of 
heart, mind and body. It tears families 
apart, decimates communities. 

Life insurance binds families together. 
It helps stabilize communities. 


Present Positions of McAfee Brothers 


opposed results. 


It is not illogical to believe that the 
extremes of their war experiences might 
be one of the strongest reasons why the 
McAfee brothers—James and Stanley K. 
Jr.— have had such highly successful 
careers in life insurance. 


Life Insurance 


James and Stanley K. McAfee, Jr., Brothers With Mutual 
Life of New York, Had Dramatic 


Experiences in Pacific 





and heartaches in 














The McAfees became news again re- 
cently when James, 37, was appointed 
assistant manager of sales for Mutual 
Life of New York and Stanley, 33, 
came manager of the company’s agency 
in Atlanta, Ga. 


Both Became Agents in 1946 


The McAfee boys entered the life in- 
surance field in 1946, after each had 
had more than his share of hardships 
the service during 
World War II. 

Jim McAfee joined Mutual of New 
York’s Columbia, S. C., agency and 
quickly became one of the company’s 
top- ranking agents. In 1947 he was made 
assistant agency manager and in 1948 he 
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McAfee brothers with their father, a Mutual Life manager, photographed with 
Mutual of New York Regional Vice President D. D. Briggs. 
Briggs, James, Stanley K., Sr., and Stanley K. McAfee, Jr. 


was promoted to the field training staff 
at the home office in New York City. 
In August, 1948, he was appointed man- 
ager of the Columbia agency. He has 
been assistant manager of sales since 
December, 1952. 

Stan McAfee joined the company’s 
Charlotte agency as an agent; was made 
assistant manager in Louisville in 1948. 
One year later he was advanced to a 
sales training post at the home office. 
Until his recent appointment as man- 
ager of the company’s Atlanta agency, 
Stanley served three and one-half years 
as manager in Shreveport, La. 


Jim McAfee’s War Experiences 


Jim McAfee was graduated from West 
Point as a second lieutenant in 1940. 
Early in 1941 he received his  pilot’s 
wings at Maxwell Field. In November, 
1941, his 27th Bomb Group was sent 
from Savannah to the Philippines. 

The United States entered World War 
II on December 7, 1941. When Manila 
fell, Jim evacuated to Bataan on 
Christmas Eve, using a native inter- 
island steamer. With a capacity of only 
100 people, the little boat carried more 
than 350 on the trip. The steamer cap- 
tain became lost in a mine field in the 
bay and the boat anchored rather than 
risk an ill-fated explosion. A Navy ship 
finally guided them out of the mine 
field and onto Bataan, where they hastily 






Left to right—Mr. 


unloaded under heavy bombing by the 
Japs. 

Jim took what remained of the 
squadron to a small airfield on Bataan. 
With 14 patched-up fighter planes at 
their disposal, they shot down 32 Japs. 
When the Japs lined up at the mouth 
of the Bataan peninsula, the besieged 
group moved to Corregidor in February, 
1942, where they were evacuated to Java 
by submarine. 

After Java fell, Jim and the others 
hid for three days at an airfield not yet 
located by the Japs. Finally, in a 
stitched-up transport, Jim flew the group, 
including American civilian refugees, 
more than 2,000 miles to Australia. They 
“navigated” using a map torn out of 
the National Geographic Magazine. On 
arrival “down under,” the remnants of 
McAfee’s bombardment group joined 
with the 3rd Bombardment Group, which 
had also evacuated the Philippines. Jim 
was promoted to captain and moved into 
B-25’s. 


Becomes a Colonel 


Eight B-25’s formed a “Group” and 
returned to the Philippines for a six-day 
siege, destroying 11 Jap surface vessels. 
Once again, they were chased back to 
Australia. From there they continued to 
bomb the Japs in New Guinea until early 
in 1943. 

Then 


Jim came home. He taught 
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tactics at the Air Force Tactical School 
in Orlando, Fla., where he was promoted 
to major and later to lieutenant colonel. 

On D-Day he was sent to Europe. 
After the European war ended on May 
12, 1945, Jim, now a full colonel, re- 
mained at Air Force Headquarters in 
Wiesbaden, Germany, until January, 
1946. After a short tour at the Pentagon, 
he resigned his commission and began 
his life insurance career with Mutual 
Life. 

In 1941 he married the former Julia 
Jackson Preston, of Washington, D. C., 
great-granddaughter of Stonewall Jack- 
son. Jim and Julia were childhood friends 
in Charlotte, N. C. They have two 
children, James, Jr., born in 1943 and 
Julia, born in 1946. 


Stan McAfee’s War Experience 


Stanley K. McAfee, Jr., also had his 
share of “close calls” during World War 
II. He joined the Naval Reserve during 
his junior year at Davidson College. A 
summer cruise through Caribbean 
waters prepared Stan for active naval 
duty after college graduation. The Navy 
sent him to Honolulu in September, 1941. 
Two months later (on December 7) he 
was aboard ship in Pearl Harbor when 
the Japs struck. 

Stan McAfee’s minelayer, unknown to 
the Japs, had taken up the Pearl Harbor 
station of the battleship Pennsylvania, 
then in drydock. A well-aimed torpedo 
intended for the great “battlewagon” 
struck Stan’s minelayer. 

This was just the beginning. His next 
assignment was PT boats. From the con- 
fines of the bumpy little vessels, the 
crew spent many rough months harry- 
ing Jap submarines . . . scurrying after 
them like a bantam attacking a heavy- 
weight ... rushing them into ineffective- 
ness with a barrage of depth charges. 
One “kill” made the crew particularly 
proud ... the sub was destroyed despite 
the fact that the PT boat itself was 
hampered severely by mechanical trouble. 

But the worst of Stan’s experiences 
during World War II was when he was 
caught in one of the Pacific’s most 
= typhoons while abroad a worn 


Stan was discharged from the Navy in 
1946 as a lieutenant commander. A few 
months later, his career with Mutual of 
New York began. 





Entered Insurance From Marine Corps 


When Walter H. Robbins started his 
business career in April, 1953, his father 
gave him a slogan which he placed over 
the young man’s desk. It is an old life 
insurance saying: “Plan your work and 


WALTER H. ROBBINS 


work your plan.” Walter decided it was 
a good idea and besides, his father 
was also his boss, for he had joined the 
Joseph D. Robbins agency of the Man- 
hattan Life. 

Although he started selling insurance 
in April, 1953, he qualified for the Man- 
hattan Life convention which period 
ended in July. For month of June, 1953, 
he led all the personal producers in the 
country of the comnany with a paid for 
production of $230,500 of new business. 
Also he got married at the end of that 
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We are proud of the achievements of our Associates, who are 
proving that adhering to a philosophy and doctrine of professional, 
career underwriting must lead only to success. 


They have established an outstanding record of 100% manpower 
retention since the agency's start from scratch June |, 1952; 100% 
membership in our Life Underwriters Association; and 100% enrollment 
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CARL FOGEL 
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month and left for a two-weeks honey- 
moon. 

Walter Robbins attended public school 
in Merrick, Long Island, was graduated 
from Cheshire Academy and is a gradu- 
ate of Syracuse University, where he re- 
ceived his B.A. degree. Immediately upon 
graduation he enlisted in the U. S. 


Marine Corps where he was commis- 
sioned a first lieutenant. 

In March, 1953, he was discharged 
from the Marine Corps Air Force base 
in El Toro, Cal., at which time he joined 
his father’s agency. He has completed 
the LUTC course and is now studying 
for his CLU degree. 


The Wise Confounded 
Archbishop Richard J. Cushing of 
Boston recalled that when he was a 
schoolboy his teachers didn’t think he 
had much of a future. “But as always 
the Lord chooses the foolish to confound 
the wise,” he said. 
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by 
William J. Casey 


Both services will be revised and supplemented monthly. These loose- 
leaf services will include all the latest developments and new ideas. 
Both will be written in clear, understandable terms with emphasis on 
how real families and real businesses are actually planning today. The 
scope of Life Insurance Plans and Estate Plans is indicated by the fol- 


Monthly, with Life Insurance Plans and Estate Plans, 
you will receive a special thought-provoking booklet 
to carry a quick lesson on a phase of financial and 
estate planning. The first of a seiies is pictured 
here—"'How Tax Savings Buy Security’ and "10 
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R. CARLYLE BULEY 


The best way for agents to ascertain 
what has happened to and in life insur- 
ance since it emerged in 1906, somewhat 
battered, from the horrendous publicity 
and spate of new insurance codes and 
amendments growing out of the Arm- 
strong Investigation in New York State, 
is to read the history of the American 
Life Convention which that organiza- 
tion of more than 230 life insurance com- 
panies recently published. 

Its author is Dr. R. Carlyle Buley, pro- 
fessor of history at Indiana University 
and a Pulitzer prize winner. The com- 
mittee appointed by ALC to arrange 
the preparation of this history—all of 
its members being executives of insur- 
ance companies at time of their appoint- 
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Tells How Companies Met ‘Their Problems 
And Those Of Nation Since 1906 


ment to the committee—could not have 
selected a more competent historian. 

In fact, one company, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, reading the ALC 
history, was so much impressed by 

3uley’ S competence as a historian and 
ability as a writer that it chose him 
to write the history of Equitable which 
will be ready at time of its centenary 
five years hence. 

Problems Confronting Companies at 

Various Times Summarized 


One reason the ALC history proved so 
valuable is because it explains the eco- 
nomic, social and legislative problems 
confronting life companies as each new 
ALC president took office. In reviewing 
the impacts on the business of these 
situations Dr. Buley tells how each sit- 
uation was handled. Everything is made 
clear by him; no slovenly detours; no 
attempt at “fine writing.” 

The problems have run into the thou- 
sands. The initial ones after ALC was 
formed were in connection with the new 
Armstrong-Hughes legislation of New 
York State and amendments to insur- 
ance codes of other states. Another set 
came with the investigation of life in- 
surance companies’ power by a Senate 
committee headed by Senator Joseph C 
O’Mahoney of Wyoming, but his com- 
mittee, popul: irly called TNEC, concluded 
its inquiry with a glorification of the 


institution of life insurance. Many meet- 
ings were held in the situation leading 
up to passage of Public Law 15 growing 
out of U. S. Supreme Court decision that 
life insurance is commerce. War clauses 
also were subjects of many meetings. 
But the largest flock of troublesome 
problems confronting the companies was 
at time of ALC’s 1931 convention in 
depth of the depression. Dr. Buley sum- 
marized that situation in part: 

“Not only were sales diminishing, but 
a higher proportion of poor risks were 
being submitted. By midsummer it be- 
came apparent that life insurance was 
entering upon its severest test. Policy 
loans continued to increase without 
abatement and in many instances not 
only absorbed current income but neces- 
sitated selling or borrowing on the best 
securities held by the companies. Mor- 
tality rates were increasing and were 


particularly heavy among holders of 
large policies. Business policies were 
showing a high lapse rate. Investment 


problems were becoming increasingly 
acute; sale of good bonds to meet policy 
loans further depressed the market 
price of bonds. Bank stocks were de- 
preciating, railroad bonds were sinking; 
some city loans on apartment houses 
and the like had gone sour; thousands 
of farms were being foreclosed. To com- 
plicate the matter, laws of some states 
required life companies to dispose of 


farms taken on foreclosure in two or 
three years, so it was necessary for 
companies to get permission from In- 
surance Departments to hold on to their 
farms.” 

Later came the moratoriums 
closed the banks of the nation. 

Nothing could be glummer than just as 
nothing could be more cheerful than 
the position of life insurance in the 
nation today. 


which 


The History Committee 


The history committee of ALC con- 
sisted of Isaac Miller Hamilton, chair- 
man, Federal Life; Harry L. Seay, for- 
mer president, Southland Life; Dr. Ed- 
ward G. Simmons, executive vice presi- 
dent, Pan-American Life; Charles G. 
Taylor, Jr., president of Metropolitan 
Life; Lee jy. Dougherty, vice president, 
Occidental Life of California; Claris 
Adams, former president Ohio State and 
now manager of ALC; R. B. Richardson, 
president, Western Life of Montana; 
Cecil Woods, president, Volunteer State; 
Frazar B. Wilde, president, Connecticut 
General; Ralph R. Lounsbury, president, 
ALC, and of Bankers National; and 
W. E. Bixby, president, Kansas City 
Life, and Herbert M. Woollen, who was 
chairman of the committee. Mr. Woollen 


is former president, American United 
Life. Messrs. Hamilton, Taylor and 
Dougherty are no longer living. 
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Life Insurance and the Changing Pattern of 


Education in ‘Today’s Secondary Schools 


By R. Witrrep KELsgy 


Director, Financial Security Education, Institute of Life Insurance; 
Secretary, Committee on Family Financial Security Education 


A high school youngster these days 
comes out of school armed with a good 
deal more than the three R’s. Tlie chang- 
ing pattern of secondary education means 
that teen-age boys and girls are learning 
more about the practical ways of living 
—how to drive a car, how to cope with 
babies, how to manage family finances, 
how to use life insurance. 

Here is a new generation who are 
shown early in life that families must 
have adequate financial protection if the 
breadwinner dies, and who will look to 
life insurance as the practical and in- 
telligent approach to this problem. 


Learning About Life Insurance in 
High Schools 


Life insurance has an increasingly im- 
portant place in today’s high schools. In 
the school year 1953-1954 alone, life in- 
surance materials were obtained from 
the Institute by more than 25,000 teach- 
ers. It is estimated that nearly 1,000,000 
boys and girls spent from two to 10 
sessions studying various aspects of life 
insurance in their social studies, home 
economics and business courses. Even in 
the elementary schools, hundreds of 
thousands of students studying arithme- 
tic have been given examples involving 
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R. Wilfred Kelsey 

Mr. Kelsey, an insurance man for | 
a score of years, prepared for his 
career by studying life insurance at 
the University of Pennsylvania’s 
Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, after which he became a 
life insurance agent. 

In 1940 he joined the Institute of 
Life Insurance where he is respon- 
sible for the development of the In- 
stitute’s educational program which 
now reaches millions of students 
throughout the United States. 

As secretary of the Committee on 
Family Financial Security Education, 
which he helped to organize in 1947, 
Mr. Kelsey spends considerable time 
“on the road” carrying out the com- 
mittee’s program. In 1953 330 teach- 
ers from all sections of the country 
attended summer workshops spon- 
sored by the committee. They are 
now back in school to tell the im- 
portant story they have learned. 














life insurance. Think back to the classes 
of 25 or 30 years ago. It would have 
been impossible to tind instruction of 
this kind and magnitude. 

In a nutshell, the curriculum of tod ay’s 
secondary schools is more and more be- 
ing aimed at training young people to 
assume life’s responsibilities. It took a 
while for the curriculum to evolve to its 
present enlightened status, and that evo- 
lution is not yet complete. 

Nearly a decade ago the Institute of 
Life Insurance organized an educational 
division in order to answer requests for 
information about life insurance that had 
been pouring in from schools and col- 
leges in all parts of the country. Not 
just from educators, but also from life 
insurance agents, general agents and 
managers. 


In their search for the facts, teachers 
were turning to life insurance people in 
their own communities. There was plenty 
of sales literature, but that wasn’t what 
the educators were after. Almost natu- 
rally, the job fell to the Institute. 


The Handbook of Life Insurance 


First we produced the Handbook of 
Life Insurance. As a general text, this 
handy reference guide was useful, but it 
did not meet the special requirements 
of mathematics teachers, business teach- 
ers, home economics teachers, and so 
forth. 

Our next step was to find out how to 
fit the subject of life insurance into the 
different areas of instruction. We ob- 
served that life insurance was a mystery 
to many teachers, and that some of the 
standard textbooks were not handling 
the subject adequately or with accuracy. 

From these studies came the present 
materials which the Institute makes 
available to schools, all of them devel- 
oped under the supervision of committees 
of educators. The teachers themselves 


designed our work materials. 
High School Classroom Units 


So far we have three high school 
classroom units, one tailored to home 
economics classes, a second to social 
studies and the third to business courses. 
To help in the actual instruction, there 
are teachers’ manuals or outlines. En- 
thusiasm for these materials by educators 
has been so overwhelming that we have 
had to reprint a number of times to meet 
the demand. In addition, there are two 
elementary units, a booklet on careers 
in life insurance, and a number of other 
booklets. 

Further help in the classroom is avail- 
able through visual aids—wall charts, 
three motion pictures and four film 
strips. 


Family Security Education Committee 


In 1947 a group of leading educators 
headed by Dr. Herold C. Hunt, then 


General Superintendent of Schools in 
Chicago and now Eliot Professor of Edu- 
cation at Harvard University, joined with 





Mr. Hill. 





NEW OPPORTUNITIES 


Speaking at the 74th annual meeting of the North- 
western Mutual Association of Agents in Milwaukee the 
week of July 26, Grant L. Hill, our vice president and 
director of agencies, pointed to the new opportunities cre- 
ated by the Federal Revenue Act of 1954. 


‘New approaches to estate planning and business in- 
surance fields are contained in the new tax law. 
estate plans and personal and business life insurance pro- 
grams will need revision in the light of the new law,” said 


“There is a fine opportunity for the life underwriter 
who is equipped to get his story across to old policyholders 
and new prospects alike. Millions of additional life insur- 
ance will be sold this year by capitalizing on the new law. 


‘The alert life underwriter will see to it that he renders 
the proper service to his policyholders and also gets his fair 
share of the business that will result .. . 


WILLIS F. McMARTIN, C.L.U., General Agent 
AND ASSOCIATES 
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Blackstone Studios 
R. WILFRED KELSEY 


the Institute to create the committee on 
family financial security education, to- 
gether with its long range program. This 
is a cooperative effort to teach students 
the basic facts of sound financial plan- 
ning, not only life insurance, but all 
other aspects as well. 

The committee’s first step in 1948 was 
to have Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, conduct a study of existing high 
school instruction in family finance. 
High school textbooks were analyzed; 
courses of study in nearly a score of 
states were dissected; teaching practices 
were evaluated. From these were dis- 
tilled the present activities of the Com- 
mittee. 

The program helps teachers in a num- 
ber of ways. First, through a series of 
summer workshops held at leading uni- 
versities. School teachers and adminis- 
trators from all parts of the U. S. are 
awarded scholarships enabling them to 
attend these workshops. With the co- 
operation and guidance of the Commit- 
tee, the Institute grants each university 
a sum of money to help cover the ex- 
penses of the workshop and the univer- 
sity in turn sets up the workshop pro- 
gram and designates the scholarship 
winners. To date 22 workshops have 
been held in eight universities: Pennsyl- 

vania, Connecticut, Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Oregon, Denver, Southern Methodist in 
Dallas, and Miami in Oxford, Ohio. 
Nearly a thousand teachers and adminis- 
trators have participated. 


Workshops Range From 4 to 8 Weeks 


The workshops range from 4 to 8 
weeks in duration and involve 6 semester 
credits toward a graduate degree. Par- 
ticipating teachers study subjects such 
as sources of family income, budgeting 
the income, life insurance, general insur- 
ance, pension plans, social security, bank- 
ing services, consumer credit, home own- 
ership, investments, wills, trusts, estates, 
and taxes. 

They develop bibliographies, teaching 
outlines, courses of study, playlets, stu- 
dent questionnaires, and other materials, 
all designed to assist them in teaching 
Family Finance to their boys and girls. 
The Committee on Family Financial Se- 
curity Education publishes some of these 
materials to help other teachers through- 
out the country. 

The committee also encourages and 
assists local school systems to develop 
on-the-job training programs for teach- 
ers. The source of financial support for 
these in-service programs varies from 
city to city. In one place, business asso- 
ciations may assist; in other localities 
the boards of education may bear the 
entire cost. In still others, the teachers 
pay tuition to a nearby university which 
conducts the course. 


FFSE Program a Success 


The success of the Family Financial 
Security Education program can be 
judged by the progress reports from 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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5 to J shot 


These are the odds against an employer getting the right 


funding method for his Pension and/or Profit-Sharing Plan. 


Here is just a partial list of funding methods being used today: 


A—Pension Plans 

1. Insured Deferred Group Annuity 

2. Insured Regular Deposit Administration Group 
Annuity 

3. Insured Immediate Participation Deposit Administra- 
tion Group Annuity 

4. Insured Individual Policy Annual Premium Annuity 
Without Insurance 

5. Insured Individual Policy Annual Premium Retire- 
ment Income With Insurance 


6. Insured Group Permanent Annuity Without 
Insurance 


7. Insured Group Permanent Retirement Income With 
Insurance 

8. Self-Administration (Trusteed Fund Invested In Se- 
curities) Before Retirement And After Retirement, Ben- 
efits Payable In Dollars 

9. Self-Administration Before Retirement And After 
Retirement Benefits Payable Partly In Dollars And 
Partly In Variable Equity Units 

10. Self-Administration Before And After Retirement, 
Benefits Payable In Cost Of Living Units 

11. Combination Individual Ordinary Life And Self- 
Administration 

12. Combination Individual Ordinary Life And De- 
posit Administration Group Annuity 

13. Combination Group Permanent Ordinary Life And 
Self-Administration 

14. Combination Group Permanent Ordinary Life And 
Deposit Administration Group Annuity 

15. Combination Self-Administration Before Retire- 
ment And Individual Single Premium Immediate An- 
nuity After Retirement 

16. Combination Self-Administration Before Retire- 
ment And Deposit Administration Group Annuity After 
Retirement 

17. Combination Self-Administration Before Retire- 





ment And Immediate Participation Deposit Administra- 
tion Group Annuity After Retirement 


18. Combination Deferred, Group, Annuity For Future 
Service And Self-Administration For Past Service 


B—-Profit-Sharing Plan 
19. Self-Administered Invested In Legal Securities 
Before And After Retirement 


20. Self-Administered Invested In Employer Securities 
Before And After Retirement 


21. Combination Self-Administration Before Retire- 
ment And Individual Single Premium Immediate An- 
nuity After Retirement 


22. Combination Self-Administration Before Retire- 
ment And Group Annuity After Retirement 


23. Group Annuity Before And After Retirement 


24. Individual Single Premium Life, Endowment Or 
Annuity Before And After Retirement 


25. Group Permanent Single Premium Life, Endow- 
ment Or Annuity Before And After Retirement 


Each of the above funding methods has advantages and dis- 


advantages. 


That’s why it is necessary for the employer to have experi- 
enced, competent and impartial advice of an independent 
consultant whose only interest is service to the client. 


Pension Planning Company 
This organization is available to help the following: 
Companies, with or without existing plans. 
Companies, whether unionized or not. 
In addition we are delighted to cooperate in assisting the 
clients of any of the following: 

Accountants 

Attorneys 

Investment firms and Invest t I 

Life Underwriters 

Management Engineers 
Fee Basis 
Pension Planning Company operates on a per diem fee basis. 
However, we will be glad to quote a specific flat fee for each 
assignment after we can estimate the amount of time re- 
quired. There is no cost or obligation in connection with 
preliminary conferences. 









































This is what our 
organization of specialists 


can do: 


1. Our Actuarial Department will pre- 
pare cost analyses and annual state- 
ments for actuarial and tax purposes. 


2. Design the proper plan—really tai- 


lor-made. 


3. Compare the company’s existing pro- 
gram with similar programs: 
a) in local area, 


b) in any unions with which the com- 
pany may deal and, 


c) in same industry. 


4. Cooperate with the company’s at- 
torney in the drafting of the Plan, Trust 
Agreement, Application to the Treas- 
ury Department and any conference 
necessary to obtain Treasury approval. 


5. Installation of Plan—We can help 
install the plan, prepare easy-to-read, 
attractive booklets and develop various 
other methods to sell the plan to em- 
ployees in employee meetings and in 
personal conferences. 


6. Labor Relations—Prepare the com- 
pany for collective bargaining on pen- 
sions and “social insurances”...even sit 
by their side in bargaining conferences 
if desired. This is what one client said... 
“any management representatives who 
attempt to bargain on pensions and so- 
cial insurances without the necessary 
preparation and technical assistance 
‘ought to have their heads examined’.” 


7. Our Insurance Consulting Depart- 
ment (fee basis) will help in all insur- 
ance problems relating to Pension, 
Profit-Sharing and Group Insurance 
Coverages 


8. Administration Department — Put- 
ting in a plan is only the beginning. It 
has to be properly administered. We 
will prepare the Manual of Administra- 
tion and help Administrative Commit- 
tee with its administrative problems 
thereafter. 


PENSION PLANNING COMPANY 


260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York * MUrray Hill 4-5500 


THE FIRST INDEPENDENT CONSULTANTS AND ACTUARIES ON PENSIONS, 


PROFIT-SHARING AND EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PROGRAMS 
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The accompanying picture is of 22 young men who were new members 


of President’s 


Club of Penn Mutual, 


“the class of November, 1953.” They 


produced a total of $7,878,000 business during their first 12 months with 
company, paying for 1,198 lives. President Adam takes a keen personal inter- 


est in this “new organization” club. 


The picture was taken after they arrived in Philadelphia where they 
were welcomed by agency department and during their stay were entertained 


at a luncheon given by President Adam. 


Later, in their visit they had < 


chance to hear Penn Mutual executives review the company’s sidewall 
Facts about their careers and life insurance experience of some of them 


during this first year follow: 


Charles W. Van Wrinkle, William P. 
Grant Agency, Miami, spent two years 
in college; then had ll years’ experience 
dealing with all types of people for a 
major airline. He paid for nearly 
$600,000 on 70 lives his first year with 
the Penn Mutual. He early became 
amazed at the many things life insur- 
ance will do for people, one of the most 
important being instantaneous creation 
of an estate. He also believes there is 
no better investment from a personal 
standpoint for the average man. And 
the agent cannot see too many people. 

Lee J. Lalli, Harold R. Gaisford 
Agency, Salt Lake, attended University 
of Utah Law School and worked as a 
mortician before entering life insurance 
in which field he wrote $592,000 on 71 
lives his first year. “Il am a firm be- 
liever that an agent should know where 
he is going iat let nothing interfere 
with his getting there,” he said to the 
Gold Book. “Ever since entering this 
business I have had as one of my goals 
being in the App-a-Week Club. I also 
believe brevity should mark selling in- 
terviews.” 


Was Air Force Bombardier in 
World War II 


Robert D. Griewahn, agency super- 
visor, Earl R. Wingrove agency, Erie, 
Pa., who paid for $511,000 in his first 
year, was in Army Air Force as lead 
bombardier and navigator, and was also 
an intelligence officer. He got D.F.C. 
Air medal with four clusters. During his 
academic career he enrolled in law 
school of University of Pittsburgh with 
possibilities of becoming a lawyer. A 
broken back resulting from a fall from 
a tree near his home and a short period 
of active duty as an Air Force officer in- 
terrupted his legal training and he later 
went with the Penn Mutual in Pitts- 
burgh. The bulk of his business can be 
traced to his previous background, espe- 
cially in legal field, and 75% of his busi- 
ness is a result of programming, estate 
planning and business insurance. He has 
written many lawyers and physicians. He 
has had some fine results from use of 
direct mail. Particularly as regards the 
legal field he feels he has a greater op- 
portunity of being of assistance to both 
friends and strangers. Before entering 
insurance he was a law clerk, a bank 
supervisor, a real estate salesman and 
a Fuller Brush manager. 

John H. Kobs, Jr., William H. Nicholls, 
Jr., Agency, Grand Rapids, Mich., who 
paid for $428,900 his first club year on 
66 lives, attended Michigan Law School, 
was district manager for Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield Plan in Lansing; was a 
fighter pilot in the South Pacific. His 
clients have been young business and 
professional people and their friends. He 
does little night work. His aim is to 
make ten calls a day for five working 
days and to see at least five new per- 


sons a day. On Saturdays he does his 
planning and paper work. 

Charles Iredell Tenney, William F. 
Lee Agency, Philadelphia, after being 
a bosun’s mate in charge of Navy gun 
crews on merchant ships, returned to 
Trinity College, Hartford, and was grad- 
uated. For a time he was a marine 
special agent for Aetna (Fire) Insurance 
Co. In his first year with Penn he paid 





Make Good Records First Year In Business 


most of his business comes from among 
skilled labor class and office employes; 
and he writes a lot of retirement in- 
come. 

Roger T. O’Neil, a graduate of Uni- 
versity of Maine, and now with Henry 
M. Faser, Jr., agency, Boston, entered 
life insurance without previous experi- 
ence in business and produced $290,000 
his first life insurance year, with aver- 
age policy of $8,810. “When you solve 
a prospect’s problems by means of the 
proper life insurance plan your own en- 
thusiasm over the solution is the best 
possible ‘convincer’—the strongest close,” 
he says. 

William C. Bell, C. D. Maier agency, 
Denver, attended lowa State University 
and Denver University, became an em- 
ploye ot Sears & Roebuck and managed 
a sporting goods store before entering 
life insurance where he paid for $300,- 
000 on 44 lives his first year. 

“In the retail field I found hours were 


Seated in the front row, from the left: Charles W. Wrinkle, Curtis Perkins, Jr., 
William L. Eason, President Adam, John P. McGrand, George W. Tallen and John 
G. Brandon. Center: Edward L. Vikupitz, William C. Bell, J. Eldon Wallace, Wil- 
liam G. Beard, Alfred E. Grzeszak, Mark E. Russell, Jimmy J. Gilson, Roger T. 
O’Neil and Oscar P. Ostrom, Jr. Back row: Lee J. Lalli, Robert D. Griewahn, John 
H. Kobs, Jr., Carl H. Hall, Earl Cawthorne, Jr., Bertil L. Froeberg & Chas. I. Tenney. 


for $421,436. With direct mail approach 
he paid for $250,000 on 20 lives. The rest 
of his production came from people he 
had known prior to entering life insur- 
ance, 


Average Policy $11,853 


Vikupitz, G. Sydney Bar- 
ton Agency, Los Angeles, is a graduate 
of University of Southern California, 
who became a salesman for Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. and then entered public 
relations field. He became a Penn Mu- 
tual agent in September, 1952, and his 
first year Club volume was $417,000, with 
an average policy of $11,583. He feels 
the most important thing he has learned 
in the business is most effective time 
allocation. He is in his office at 7:30 
o'clock each morning; sometimes arrives 
home at 10 o’clock at night. 

Carl H. Hall, Jr. Starr Northrup 
Agency, Harrisburg, Pa., spent two years 
with Boy Scout headquarters, five in 
selling vacuum cleaners, two in selling 
electrical products and three as engi- 
neering assistant. He paid for $374,000 
on more than 100 lives in his first Club 
year. He tells The Gold Book he makes 
calls from three to five nights a week; 


Edward L. 






long and tiring with little compensation 
for sales either in money or in feeling 
of service,” he said to The Gold Book. 
“In an insurance career I find the satis- 
faction of knowing what great contribu- 
tions to life can be made by the institu- 
tion of life insurance.” 

Curtis Perkins, Jr., H. Gray Hutchison 
agency, Raleigh, N. a ., attended Virginia 
Episcopal School and Eastern Carolina 
Teachers College; was two years in 
World War II and in Korean conflict 
and was associated with his father in 
retail clothing business. He paid for 
$252,000 in his club year. 

“As the case with every person I have 
had my blue days in this business, but 
it didn’t take me long to learn that the 
best medicine to dispell gloom is a 
signed application,” he said to The Gold 
Book. “It is the magic formula for put- 
ting on steam.” 

William L. Eason, H. Gray Hutchin- 
son agency, Raleigh, N. C., was leading 
salesman for International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp. in eastern North Caro- 
lina district. He signed with Penn in 
August, 1952, paid for $317,000 on 69 lives 
his first year. 

“Direct mail is largely responsible for 





largest cases I have closed—one for 
$600,000, another for $30,000,” he said to 
The Gold Book. “Most of my cases have 
been estate planning ones.” 

Eldon Wallace, S. F. Riebel general 
agency, Oklahoma City, worked at auto 
body finishing in Los Angeles for sey- 
eral years; returned to Oklahoma City 
where he opened his own shop, and then 
went with Penn Mutual. He believes the 
most important thing is for a new man to 
memorize two or three basic sales talks 
for all types of life insurance except 
term. After his first year most of his 
time has been devoted to programming. 


Former FBI Man 


Bertil L. Froeberg, James L. Gessner 
agency, Pasadena, Cal., a graduate of 
University of Rhode Island, who went 
into the Marine Corps, then became 
office manager for a paper company, 
has also been an F.B.I. man and special 
investigator for California Crime Com- 
mission. Entering life insurance in 1952 
in Pomona, Cal., he immediately con- 
tacted nine outstanding business men 
whom he used as members of his “board 
of directors.” He constantly keeps in 
touch with them. In addition he has 
made approximately 100 speeches before 
civic and church organizations. He paid 
for $270,600 his first year. Discussing 
direct mail he said that in first six 
months of 1954 he had 11 cases for 


$117,000. 

John P. McGrand, district manager, 
Robert _ L. Utne agency, Rochester, 
Minn., is a graduate of University of 


Minnesota, worked for a credit com- 
pany, was a Marine flyer in the Pacific 
and a former Golden Gloves boxing 
champion. During his first life insur- 
ance year he paid for $320,000. Program- 
ming appeals to him from many aspects 
as it can increase volume. At the same 
time, he says it has dangers in that an 
agent can lose some smaller cases and 
might use up more time on situations 
which might be better handled through 
a package approach. 

John G. Brandon, who started with 
the Frederick Luthy agency, Peoria, Ill, 
did $285,000 his first year. He had at- 
tended University of Illinois and for 
three and a half years was with U.S.A.F. 
as a navigator of heavy bombers. Then 
for a time he was in commercial refrig- 
erator field. He has had unusual success 
in juvenile market where he sees un- 
limited possibilities, his concentration in 
this market being on $10,000 O.L. con- 
tract. Also, he is doing considerable 
business insurance. 

William G. Beard, W. B. Smith 
agency, Kansas City, Mo., is a graduate 
of University of Missouri, was salesman 
for a rubber company; then joined Penn 
Mutual. He paid for $260,000 his first 
year. He uses standard approach meth- 
ods, has recently re-emphasized direct 
mail; expects to give more time to 
business insurance where corporation 
dollars need so much more of life in- 
surance protection than they have been 
getting. He averages three to four 
working evenings a week. 

Al Grzeszak, William H. Nicholls 
agency, Grand Rapids, was in the Ma- 
rines for three years. He paid for 
$254,000 his first year. He is in an or- 
ganization program on direct mail, con- 
sistently sending letters to 50 names a 
week. About 20% of his business came 
from direct mail. 
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A KING-SIZE OPPORTUNITY FOR 


BROKERS... 


IN AN ECONOMY-SIZE PACKAGE 


Backed by an aggressive, nation-wide advertising campaign, Equitable’s new low-cost Adjustable 
Whole Life policy is rapidly becoming the biggest news in life insurance today. Introduced less than 
two months ago, it is being hailed as “‘a new concept of life insurance . 


There are common sense reasons for the immediate popularity of this new Equitable policy— 
especially with business and professional men. 


It’s an “economy-size package” that is available in amounts of 
$10,000 or more. Because this much protection is purchased in 
one “package”’ Equitable can pass on to the policyholder important 
savings in the form of low premiums. At age 35, for example, he 
will pay 15% less than before—only $23.41 a year per $1,000! 
Annual dividends may be used to reduce the premium. 


Lifetime coverage, issued up to age 70 years .. . and available with 
many additional provisions, such as, automatic premium advance 
... ready transfer of ownership — spendthrift clause . . . common 
disaster provisions... waiver of premium and additional indemnity 
(issue ages 10 to 55) ... liberal settlement arrangements. Even 
a non-standard health or occupational risk may qualify at a special 
rate. 


Cash and loan values build steadily and quickly. 


The flexibility of the new Equitable policy fits changing circum- 
stances in life. The business or professional man who takes out 
an Adjustable Whole Life policy at age 35, for example, is guar- 
anteed the right at age 55 to adjust the policy so that he will not 
have to pay any further premiums after 65. Or he may exercise 
the privilege of changing to a policy that will permit him to collect 
the full face amount at 65 or choose an income plan, whichever is 
desired. 


For further news about this king-size opportunity in Equitable’s economy- 


size package, BROKERS are invited to write: 


SID SMITH 


Agency Manager 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
COrtlandt 7 - 8300 





. - modern life insurance at 
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Trade paper publishing is a substan- 
tial and profitable business, once the 


An organization keyed to publication has reached a point of suc- 


cess. Most of them do not do their own 
printing; hence, have a very small fixed 
investment. The backbone of their profit 


the best in service for 
Brokers and Surplus Writ- 
ers, with a complete line 
of contracts both standard 
and sub-standard.” 
* Including accident, 


health and hospitalization 


Cis 


Fabian Bachrach 


JOHN O. TODD 


THE S. S. WOLFSON AGENCY, INC. lies in the success of their editorial staff 


and the ability of their space salesmen. 
Recently, while reviewing a pension 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY plan for such a client, we were informed 
f thes ro facts, < in additi i 
of Pittsfield, Mass. fe) these two facts, and in addition it 
was pointed out that normally it would 
cost them a minimum of $20,000 to train 
17 East 42nd Street - New York 17, le a new salesman—about two years of sal- 
ary and expense—beiore it could be told 
26 Court Street - - - Brooklyn ae Ts hs for sure that the particular salesman 
: was going to succeed. 
MUrray Hill 2-3030 Cost of Developing Successful Space 
Salesman 


On an average, we were told, about 
one out of three prospective salesmen 
demonstrate having the unique talent 
that makes them successful, so it meant 
a total investment of $60,000 or more to 
develop a new man. The man who is 





Writing a Trade N ewspaper Case 
76 By Joun O. Topp 


J or 2X Years witiia Northwestern Mutual Life, Chicago 


successful will earn from $20,000 to 
$50,000 per year; so the company clearly 
has a heavy financial interest in each 
successful salesman. 

This was a natural for the use of the 
indemnity feature of life insurance. 
Clearly, the company needed to have 
reimbursement for its investment for 
any who died prematurely, but it was 
the first fact mentioned which, when 
combined with the need for indemnity, 
really turned the trick; namely, the fact 
that the business was one in which 
there was little fixed investment. 

Management was bemoaning the fact 
that in case of reverses causing a period 
of unprofitable business, it had as re- 
sources only the liquid investment that 
the organization was allowed to hold in 
reserve—and, because the stock was 
closely held, Section 102 made it pre- 
carious for it to hold as much in reserve 
as it thought was prudent. In other 
business, the management pointed out, 
where there was plant and equipment, 
even though it might be non-liquid, it did 
give a basis for a mortgage in case of 
need. : 

Thus, the necessary reserves in Or- 
dinary life insurance made it possible to 
serve the dual corporate purpose. We 
demonstrated how cash values grew dur- 
ing survival, and how the _ proceeds 
represented tax free return. Manage- 
ment decided on the amounts desired, 
ranging from $25,000 to $50,000 on sales- 
men and executives and to $100,000 on 
top men, to develop an initial volume of 
about $750,000 on 21 lives and premiums 
of just short of $25,000. 


Life Paid-up at 85 With a Graded 
Death Benefit 


Finally, we succeeded in persuading 
one of the top flight companies to per- 
mit us to use Life Paid-up at 85 with a 
graded death benefit for the sub- 
standard lives, and thus the premiums 
and cash values were a known quantity, 
bearing always the same relationship as 
standard insurance. In many instances, 
the face amount was increased to a 
point where the net gave the coverage 
originally requested. For example, orig- 
inal application $25,000, graded down 
20% to a net of $20,000, so we increased 
the application to approximately $31,000 
to get a net of $25,000. Of course the 
premium is higher, but so are the cash 


(Continued on Page 99) 



















*After November Ist, we will be in our new Agency quarters. 


347 Madison Avenue 


at 45th Street New York MILTON SCHULTZ 














SUPERVISORS 


AGENCY 
CASHIER 


JEROME FINKELSTEIN 


c oak 
3 Myron I. SPECHT AGENCY 
| SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
P oF BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
16 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. TRiangle 5-8306 


J. HOWARD MEDES 
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Why I Made Memphis My Home 


By Lester RosEN 
Union Central Life, Memhis 


After graduating from Wharton 
School, University of Pennsylvania, in 
1933 where I majored in life insurance 
and had the luck to study under Dr. 
S. S. Huebner and the late Dr. David 
McCahan, I didn’t waste much time in 
entering life insurance. Two weeks after 
my graduation from Wharton I went 
with Charles B. Knight agency of Union 
Central in New York City. This was 
against the advice of friends of my 
father as I only looked 17, but was really 
20. They thought I was too young to 
hit the street selling life insurance. A 
close friend of the family assured me of 
a $25 a week job with New York State 
Insurance Department which offer looked 
fine at the time. I thought I would 
check, so called up Dr. Huebner on long 
distance and asked if I should turn 
down that opportunity. Immediately, Dr. 
Huebner said: 

“If you feel you have salesmanship in 
your bones go out and sell right now 
and get your kicks while still young. 
You learned enough about life insur- 
ance at Wharton to equip you for the 
start. All you need now is to learn how 
to sell it and not be discouraged by the 
preliminary rebuffs.” 


67 cases annually. 
Became MDRT Member at Early Age ont gueeaaa Slane: 


LESTER ROSEN 





averaged a million a year with about 
That business is all 
no pensions and not 


I took the advice; began to call on including Group. I qualified for MDRT 
every one I knew and all whom my nine times out of 16 years of production 
close relatives knew. Soon I was seeing with my five years in the Army ex- 
a lot of people. Having been born in cluded. I went into the Army as a private 
New York I knew the tempo of the and when separated from the service 


town; went’ to work early; quit late; 
and all the time I talked life insurance. 

Soon I hit my stride as it was my 
good fortune to pick the type of busi- 
ness to sell for which I was best suited; 
nevertheless, I had numerous heartaches, 


was a major. 


People often ask me why as 
Yorker, I decided to live and work in 
Memphis. It was because I grew to like 


Why He Makes Home in Memphis 
a New 


feeling ready to quit because of episodes Memphis so much in the three years I 
which gave me a butterfly stomach, or was stationed there during the war. I 
a splitting headache. It was not the wrote a million of business my first year 
need for the commission income that in Memphis production which was in 


kept me going as I was single then and 1947, 


am continuing as 


a general 


lived at home. What propelled me was _ practioner of insurance, writing policies 


zeal to succeed. 


primarily for protection of widows and 


The fact that I made the MDRT early orphans and preservi ition of business en- 
—in 1935—was not the arrival at a station terprises. It is easy to keep program- 
but rather the means of traveling on ming simple when you bear in mind that 
my journey through my life insurance so few people have adequate insurance 
career. My annual production (excluding to provide the guaranteed minimum in- 


five years in the military service) has come needs for their families. 





Adrian Fisch Devotes All 
Saturday A.M. to Office Work 





ADRIAN FISCH 


Adrian Fisch, St. Paul agency, Mutual 
Life of New York, says his time is his 
money, so use of time must be carefully 
planned. He devotes Saturday mornings 
to office work and to seven special slips 
of paper. Five of those slips contain 
names of his prospects for each working 
day of the succeeding week. On the 
other two slips are lists of policies to be 
delivered and service calls to make. A 
typical year sees him delivering more 
than 200 policies for a volume of $500,- 
000. Working mostly with his own 
policyholders he sells policies as well 
among the second and third generations 
of some families. His policy card file 
has several well-thumbed examples of 
cases starting out small and growing to 
large status as a result of follow-up calls 
during the years. 

Mr. Fisch has held numerous offices 
in his local life underwriters association ; 
has seven times been a member of his 
company’s Top Club, has 21 times quali- 
fied for the company’s National Field 


Club and for 1952 was elected Mutual’s 
“Field Underwriter of the Year.” 
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123 South Broad Street 








Lhe Friendly 


CHAS, E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 


CLAUDE L. FREED 


to the associates of the Eastern Division for maintain- 
ing the No. 1 nationwide production spot for 1951-52-53 
and this year to date for... 


Divisional Man ager 


Philadelphia, Pa. 



























































































Mr. Potential 
Insurance Executive 


You are invited 





to join the 


A convenient way to save 
for your Tuition Fees for 
The School of Insurance! 


You pay the Piper 

And you pay the Baker too, 

On the first, when the Bills come 
due. 

So why not be on the list 

For your own check to YOU? 





If you want to save 
$10 a month or more we'll send 
you, on the date you designate, 
a friendly reminder to mail a 
check to your savings account. 
East River pays postage both 
ways! 


Want to try it? 


SEND A COUPON TODAY TO ANY 
ONE OF OUR 5 OFFICES 


















EAST RIVER 
SAVINGS BANK 


26 Cortlandt St., at Church St., N.Y. 7 
55 John St., at Dutch St., NY. 38 
60 Spring St., at Lafayette St.. N.Y. 12 
41 Rockefeller Plaza, at 50th St., N-Y. 20 
743 Amsterdam Ave., at 96th St., NY. 25 
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CLU’s Tell Why 
esteemed boss, John Marshall Holcombe, 
B. N, Woodson Jr., aud every friend and associate who 
| would listen to me that the following 


(Continued from Page 28) June I would take one or more CLU 


at a time, and how I at last drove my- #5 or else. And, naturally, I then 
y did. Because all of us, easily and nat- 


self to take the examinations. I always ; 
COMBINATION had & reason for satisfying myself about Was, tend to do all hat we ean and Uf 
that procrastination. It was postponing ees Legere iy: ges sist direc 

of those whose opinions we value. 








































the day when I must sit down at 9 . pros] 
, gle . ; If you would be a CLU don’t kid antl 
o’clock some June morning and come yoisell that this year is different but so 
that next year will be easy. This year 7 
isn’t different and next year won't be 
easy. Just as there is never a conve- 
Catering to the needs of discerning metro- nient time to save money, so is there 
never a convenient time to take CLI N 
exams. Make up your mind now that De 
politan insurance brokers, we have a combina- the right opportunity is the next oppor- want 
tunity—then put yourself on the spot— a ha 
Les : lay out a reasonable program of study incot 
tion of facilities that is unbeatable. and you'll have made it. dain 





MABEL GIBSON BRANDIN 

Mutual Benefit, Fort Lee, N. J. 

Perhaps the most rewarding experi- 
ence I had for spending so much time 
on CLU exams was when I appeared 
before the board of a corporation to 


1. A Brokerage Service Department which 


acts as a clearing house for questions on tax 





angles, substandard business, policy illustrations 








and “who writes what.” 


2. A Personal Estate Planning Depart- 








ment which is manned by an expert in this field B. N. WOODSON 

face to face with a probe, constructed 
with what appeared to be devilish in- 
genuity and calculated to uncover in 
four hours all that | might have learned 
about the life insurance business, or of 
r ; _ government, finance, economics or com- 
That brokers and independent writers ap- mercial law. Each year I found my reso- 
lution at its highest point just about 
. ye examination time. Then it was that | 
preciate the facilities of these departments of would promise myself with great enthu- 
siasm and conviction that I would take 


and personally supervised by the General Agent. 





: s . . those exams next year. But nothing : belie. 
our agency is evidenced by the satisfactory in- cach woe bapaen. = i 
However, in the summer of 1938 when whic! 
; - x ss ee SST ROE a visior 

crease in our paid-for business. I saw my friends set out to take the diy 
exams which I, too, should have been ’ 


taking, I realized at long last that this MABEL GIBSON BRANDIN other 
was where I came in. For the first time, boa ons = pha 4 drive 



































I faced reality, made myself realize that which I was trying to sell a retirement nd 3 

7 : F : ae nothing occurs more regularly than non- plan. A young director said he approved lies 4 

P. S. Our new Fidelity Special" policy ($15,000 mini- recurring extra-curricular duties. Then the plan but knew nothing about my at 

mum) has made a hit with our brokers. Why not call it was | made myself realize that there insurance capabilities. 3efore I made a i 
ey would never be a “convenient time” but reply the corporation’s president inter- 

or write for full details? that the only right time to start was rupted to say: “She is a CLU; that is mit I 

at the very next opportuniy. So I recommendation enough for me.” = 1 
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secretary in Pittsburgh agency, Mutual 
Benefit Life, at the time I was attending 
University of Pittsburgh’s School of 
Business Administration. Naturally, I 
studied all the insurance courses of- 
fered. That background helped me pre- 
pare for the CLU exams although I did 
not take the exams until a number of 
years later. 

After 11 years in Pittsburgh working 
principally as an assistant to the gen- 
eral agent I became associated with 
Alfred J. Lewallen, CLU (now Miami 
general agent of Mutual Benefit Life), 
with nationwide pension trust business. 
It was necessary for me to do much 
direct contact work with our clients and 
prospects and I felt I should have the 
CLU designation. I received the degree 
in September, 1950. 


MELVIN H. RIDGES 
New York Life, Salt Lake City 


Despite my lack of eyesight I do not 
want to be publicized as a man with 
a handicap. I am willing to accept the 
inconvenience of a different method of 
doing business, but I seriously do not 


MELVIN H. 


RIDGES 
believe that my eyesight is a more 
serious inconvenience than those under 
which every man operates. My lack of 
vision is conspicuous, but the great loy- 
alty of my wife may not be. On the 
other hand, there are persons who can 
drive a car, use a telephone book and 
do not need to make their own rate 
book who may have a vastly greater 
disadvantage than mine to offset their 
simple normality. In my opinion, I have 
simply two talents: first, the ability to 
see problems relating to life insurance 
rather clearly, and, second, the ability 
to describe them simply and convinc- 
ingly. I believe that my inability to use 
complicated presentations designed by 
my company and branch office mathe- 
maticians has helped me in selling by 
compelling me to think of the simple 
human problem involved in any life 
insurance situation. 

I do not regard it as remarkable that 
I attained the CLU designation. My 
studying as I went through the uni- 
versity all had to be done with the aid 
of a reader, and this procedure was fol- 
lowed in studying for the CLU. Some 
of the reading was done cooperatively 
with other agents, but the bulk of it 
was possible because of the patient as- 
sistance of Mrs. Ridges. 

Studying is, at the present time, much 
easier and much less arduous for her, 
thanks to a wire recorder to which she 
can read complicated material at her 
convenience, a few minutes at a time, 
and I can study, re-reading as many 
times as I chose without waste of time 
When she needs to devote herself to 
other family matters. My files, age 
changes and policy records are kept in 








Braille. My phone calls are made and 
appointments kept by use of a 365-day 
Braille card file so that oy ae a man 
asks me to see him at noon on a given 
day, or six months hence, a_ similar 
appointment card with the necessary 
information in Braille is dropped into 
the correct slot and forgotten until it 
is a matter of urgent business. 

(Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Ridges has been 
with New York Life 22 years. For 20 of 
those years he has been continuously a 
member of the company’s Top Club. He 
moves about Salt Lake City in cabs and 
buses. He told The Gold Book that he 
deliberately chose a life insurance career 
as an occupation because he could not find 
another employer who would feel justified 
in paying him a living wage.) 


D. EARL FISHER 


Fidelity Mutual 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


For a number of years I had consid- 
ered trying for the CLU designation, but 
a number of persons advised me that in 
view of my being blind the study and 
taking exams would be too difficult to 
make it worthwhile. I finally decided to 
make the attempt. Fortunately, about 
the same time a local study group was 
organized in Morgantown. To do some 
of the necessary reading a number of 
persons assisted me, including my wife 
and secretary. When I took the exams 
_the examination director read the ques- 
tions. These I copied in Braille and 
wrote the answers on the typewriter. 
This made the exam a little more diff- 
cult as it took up time, but I had no 
trouble in completing the exams. 





D. EARL FISHER 


It all has proven most valuable to me. 
The study has widened my field of sell- 
ing and I think has added to my stand- 
ing in the community. It has also been 
responsible for increasing my production, 
even when studying. In fact, I still find 
it necessary to do some studying every 
day. Above all, it has made me gain in 
self confidence. Despite all of these ac- 
tivities I find time to be a member of 
our county school board, county recre- 
ation commission, secretary of the West 
Virginia Society for the Blind and am 
active in the Lions Club and Morgan- 
town Baptist Church. 


MARION J. DuPAUL, CLU 
Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia 


From the first day I came into life 
insurance work, the acquiring of the 
CLU designation seemed to me to be 
a most worthwhile objective and I al- 
ways intended to start working for this 
degree some time, but, just like so many, 
put it off from year to year. Then, when 
I was suddenly moved into supervisory 
work, I knew the time had arrived when 








I could no longer say “Sometime,” but 
it should be “now.” I felt I had a great 
responsibility, not only to my group, 
but to my general agent and fellow 
supervisors, to become as well-equipped 
as I possibly could. 

Once started on my CLU work, I was 
ambitious to finish my courses and ex- 
aminations quickly and it was a very 
happy day when I received my degree at 
the NALU convention in Detroit in 1944. 

value of the CLU to me is not 
that 1 acquired advanced knowl- 


The 


only 


MARION J. DU PAUL 

edge of underwriting, which has spurred 
me to strive for increased production, 
or that I met the challenge and quali- 
fied for the designation. Important as 
these are, one of the big advantages 
to me is in the many friends and con- 
tacts I have made, not only while tak- 
ing courses together, but in the CLU 
chapter activities. Living and working 
as I do in Philadelphia, it was my happy 
good fortune to take some of my work 
under Dr. Solomon S. Huebner and the 
late Dr. David McCahan. This was not 
only a great privilege, it also presented 
a great obligation. 


ENOS L. COOK 


American Life Insurance Co. 
Beirut, Lebanon 

My life insurance career which began 
in 1936 has taken me to a number of 
different places in the world. You ask 
about my experiences in becoming a 
CEU. 

After writing all day in Detroit on 
the first two sections I took a street car 
from the University of Detroit to Grand 
River from where I would generally 
hitchhike to my home in Lansing, Mich 
The reason I did not take a bus direct 
to Lansing after leaving the university 
was I generally had only 40 or 50 cents 
in my pocket and needed to economize. 

A year or so following this I spent 
two and a half successful years as an 
agent in the Philippines, returning to 
the States just before the beginning of 
World War II. After that I spent about 
a year and a half in Michigan mostly 
in and out of hospitals after which I 
moved to California and picked up the 
thread of success in life insurance selling. 

Again, in 1945, in Los Angeles I took 
parts A and C of the course and failed 
in both. In 1946 I again took those parts, 
but this time passed each of them. I 
cannot recall exactly how the remainder 
went except there were one or two more 
failures, but I persevered and got my 
degree in 1950. 

Particularly difficult for me were cor- 
poration finance and money banking and 
credit largely because I had only about 
a year and a half in college. But | 
found the courses given in Los Angeles 
with the cooperation of the University 








ENOS L. COOK 
of Southern California and the Los An- 
geles CLU Chapter most helpful. 

My selling in Los Angeles was en- 
tirely built around estate planning and 
some business insurance which I don’t 
believe I could have successfully carried 
on had it not been for the CLU 
study and completion of the exams. The 
latter also gave me a feeling of educa- 
tional achievement which I did not have 
in college because of the short time I] 
spent there. Also, the knowledge gained 
from exams increased my faith and con- 
viction in life insurance. Exactly a year 
ago I started an agency development 
program for the American Life in the 
Middle East and my CLU experience 
played an important role in this present 
assignment. 


ZURA ZEIGLER BROWN 

Lincoln National, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

I became a CLU in 1929 after study- 
ing alone at home because there was no 
CLU study class in Fort Wayne. I bought 
some of the text books myself, and the 
Lincoln National Life’s library supplied 
me with the rest of the study books. 
Every morning I arose at 6 o’clock and 
studied for an hour; then after break- 





ZURA ZEIGLER BROWN 


fast I was ready to go to my office. | 
first took all the exams in June, 1928, 
and would have received the designation 
that year but I failed in economics and 


had to take my second exam in June, 
1929. If I had failed in other subjects 
I would have taken the studies over 


until I did pass. I finally got my desig- 
nation. 

In 1922 I started to sell life insurance. 
My father, a small town physician, 
studied medicine continuously. He be- 
lieved, as did my mother, that one should 
keep up with his profession by applying 
themselves to new things with constant 
study. I reasoned that to survive in in- 
surance and be of most use to people 
I would have to know all I could about 
life insurance. The CLU opened new 
avenues of thought for me. Today, I 
am selling the third generation. 

Educated to be a teacher I 
married early after short 


sche rt | 
teaching a 
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time, had two children, both sons, and 
was left a widow when the children were 
one and two years old. I did not wish 
to go back to teaching after my husband 
died, but entered secretarial work in of- 
fice of a lawyer for an industrial firm 
here. Later, I was assistant employment 
agent for a knitting mill which em- 
ployed a large number of young women. 
I interviewed all who came _ seeking 
work. It during 
that I began to see how children had 
to go to work at a very early age be- 
cause their father had died with no 
provision made for their mother or them. 

One day a woman about 34 came in 
looking for work. She was told she was 
“too old” by foreman after foreman. 
She informed me that at her husband’s 
death she learned her insurance haa 
been arranged on a monthly plan so that 
she was receiving only a small check 
regularly. The children were placed in 
a church orphanage, but she had to 
help buy their clothing, extras and pro- 
vide for herself. Her story much im- 
pressed me. Furthermore, I was troubled 
by my not being able to place her. 
Finally, I got one foreman to take her 
into his department. That incident set 
me to thinking of the many widows left 
with nothing as I daily observed young 
folks applying for work when they 
should have been in school. One could 
get what was called a “work permit” for 
children at age 14. All this made up my 
mind to resign and take up a new job 
of looking after women and children in 
a life insurance way. 


was those interviews 


JOHN J. HOWE 
Mutual Life Of New York 
The Dalles, Ore. 


JOHN J. HOWE 


successful. I had a feeling, however, that 
I should know more about life insurance 
and its allied subjects. I decided I wanted 
a CLU designation. I failed in examina- 
tions in 1949 and 1950, but was deter- 
mined to reach this goal. I enrolled at 
Multnomah College in class of Septem- 
ber, 1953, and to attend had to drive 
to Portland, Ore., each week for a num- 
ber of weeks. Normally, I would drive to 
Portland, 90 miles from The Dalles and 
the nearest place where CLU courses 
were available for me. I would leave on 
Tuesday afternoon, get a hotel room, 


study Tuesday night and Wednesday 
until noon. I would have breakfast sent 
up to my room on Wednesday and 


study in the room. Many times I would 





Getting to Portland was not always 
that easy. One Tuesday last winter I 
was working in John Day, Oregon, 305 
miles away. Tuesday evening after fin- 
ishing my day’s work I drove to Port- 
land for my regular Wednesday class 
and after the class was through at’5:30 
o'clock returned to John Day to finish 
my week’s work. 

One reason I took the CLU was that 
so many successful men have it. In a 
letter I received from the Washington, 
D. C. Life Underwriters Association I 
noticed from the letterhead that all the 
principal officers and most of the di- 
rectors had the designation. Incidentally, 
I wanted to be a member of the MDRT 
as I thought that in being both a CLU 
and a MDRT member the chances of 
my being selected as an insurance ad- 
viser were improved. I have qualified 
for MDRT, but am still studying for my 
CLU designation. I feel that I already 
have a fairly good-sized financial in- 
vestment in my CLU training. 

Reason I do so much studying in hotel 
rooms is that I have three children— 
sons of 12 and 6 and a daughter of 2. 
So studying at home is difficult. 


PAUL W. COOK 


General Agent 
Mutual Benefit Life, Chicago 
Past Chairman, MDRT 


Since completing CLU I have let few 
years pass without taking some course 
or other, especially tax courses, or with- 
out accepting a challenging extra-cur- 
ricular office or responsibility. 

Just as I have a habit of taking of- 
fered courses early I have the habit of 
trying to utilize them fully, both for 
their information and prestige value. I 
was a young man trying to work in 
the field of older men. I gravitated to 
trying to sell older men when I was 






















































Fabian Bachrach 
PAUL W. COOK 


man of promise, such a young man has 
to have more to offer than his per- 
sonality. My CLU designation helped 
me advance more confidently and easily 
in the field of the substantial buyer. 

In later years I have sat on the Ameri- 
can College’s board of trustees and have 
been in a position to note the growth 
of the CLU movement. 


R. E. KENNEDY 
Pan-American Life, Mexico City 
I started my life insurance career at 
age of 13 when I sold my first policy. 
I am now 26, and a member of MDRT. 
I completed the CLU exams when 21, 
receiving my degree the following year 














eS had been in the life insurance not leave the hotel until shortly before _ still young in life insurance. Although upon completion of my third year under 
business six years, had specialized in classes began at 3:30 o’clock in the older men will often take a great in- contract with Indianapolis Life. 
estate planning work and had been fairly afternoon. terest in what they consider a young The entire CLU study program was 
Thanks to these men... 
‘ . this agency has had an annual production in excess of 


**SAMUEL M. Barc 
JoHN M. Bocert 
JoHN L. Brypen, C.L.U. 
Ear S. CHRISTMAN 

* ANDREW COULTER 
WILLIAM EISEMANN 
*GLENN G. 

**PauL S. GESSWEIN 
*STEPHEN W. HopkKINs 


Epwin H. Pape, Jr., Cashier 


Marica Horvat, C.L.U., 








Geicrr, C.L.U. 


**OwEN P. JacossEN, C.L.U. 


*RUSSELL KEITH 
FRANK M. JECKEL 
RoBert R. KEATING 
* ALBERT J. KELLY 
*Epwin W. KELLY 
ANDREW KINBACHER 
* ANDREW F. KINBACHER, C.L.U. 
Mason Kiinck 
**]JOHN J. LANGAN 
**DonaLD E. LEITH 


*New England Mutual Leaders’ Association 


Davin D. Ryan, Office Manager 


Irwin D. Herzrevper, Estate Planning Advisor 
Asst. Estate Planning Advisor 


$20, 000, 000 for the past three years. Twelve members of the agency 
qualified for the 1954 M.D.R.T. and twenty-three are members of New 
England Mutual’s Leaders’ Association. 


Epwarp M. Lupgan, C.L.U. 
*JoHN M. McGauLey 
*Rosert B. McIntosu, C.L.U. 
*RoBerT J. METZ 

** DONALD R. MorFrettT 

A. ALLEN NIXon 
*WILLIAM B. O’ConNoR 

ARTHUR S. PATTERSON 

JusTIn PETKEVICIUS 

** H ENRIKAS RABINAVICIUS 


**$1,000,000 and over in paid Ordinary volume 


GEORGE B. BYRNES AGENCY 


Formerly the Lambert M. Huppeler Agency 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


527 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 


GLENN G. Geicer, C.L.U., Agency Supervisor 
Siwney O. THompson, Supervisor, Pension Department 
R. Gorpon ARCHIBALD, Asst. Supervisor, Pension Department 


HIIOME OFFICE: BOSTON, MASS. 


RICHARD B, RIPLEY 
Jacop SAMUELS 
** Henry F, Sitver, C.L.U. 
** SIDNEY O. THOMPSON 


*GABRIEL A. VALENZUELA 


*Max L. WILE 


SEWARD SMITH 
JouN J. TURNBULL 


V. GERALD WHITE, JR. 
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made much easier for me by Dr. H. C. 
Graebner, CLU, dean of Butler Uni- 
yersity’s Business College. The general 





R. E. KENNEDY 


business curriculum and the special 
classes designed for CLU preparatory 
work were extremely effective in en- 
abling me to complete all examinations 
in two years. The CLU degree has been 
a great help to me in selling life insur- 
ance, both in my home state of Indiana 
and my more recent residence in Mexico 
City. 

Although fewer people in Mexico are 
familiar with the significance of CLU 
than in the United States, the principle 
is much the same. With merely a few 
words of explanation as to what the 
CLU degree is, I am able to place myself 
in a professional position in the eyes of 
my policyholders and prospective clients. 
A professional approach to the life in- 
surance business in Mexico is a novelty. 
Those three capital letters on a calling 
card really do make a difference. 

I would strongly urge any young 
man who wishes to class himself as a 
“career life underwriter” to start today 
on a CLU degree. 


Nervice Approach 
(Continued from Page 46) 


At the same time, the agent can keep a 
watchful eye on their reactions as he 
progresses. Also, the prospect’s present 
policies should be available so that they 
will be handy for reference when needed. 

The agent now proceeds to complete 
the service in its entirety. This is a 
service approach. He has promised a 
service. He must give the service. If he 
constantly keeps that in mind, he is 
bound to have successful results. Serv- 
ice builds prestige; prestige builds sales. 


Can’t Live on S. S. Alone 


After explaining that the completed 
visual afd will be left with Mr. and Mrs. 
Prospect for their reference, the agent 
then completes each page with the 
proper figures for their family. He im- 
presses upon them that the benefits for 
each family are figured individually. 
They are shown the retirement benefits 
which they may expect at age 65, and 
the regulations and restrictions regard- 
ing these benefits are explained. Next 
they are shown the survivor’s benefits: 
“If you are no longer here to provide 
for them,” and, again the regulations 
and restrictions are explained. 

Before continuing further, the agent 
makes sure that all questions are an- 
swered and that both Mr. and Mrs. 
Prospect understand their Social Se- 
curity benefits. Most people are very 
Pleasantly surprised by this time to dis- 


cover that their Social Security is a 
very valuable asset. However, they also 
realize that they cannot live on Social 
Security alone, either on retirement or 
survivorship. 

The next step then is to review their 
present life insurance and suggest a pro- 
gram so that it will supplement their 
Social Security benefits. 

Following this, the agent assists Mr. 
and Mrs. Prospect in completing a sim- 
ple “needs for money” chart which will 
determine whether or not the new total 
would provide at least a minimum in- 
come to the family in the event of the 
husband’s death today. In_ practically 
every interview, the minimum budget 





requirement exceeds the amount pro- 
vided by Social Security and present in- 
surance. 

This is the transition from service to 
sales. The prospect is now eager to 
hear a solution to his problem. The 
agent then suggests the plan necessary 
to fulfill the additional needs of this 
family. 

Thus—the story of millions of dollars 
a year of new insurance as the result 
of a service. 

Clifford Spring, New York Life, Seat- 
tle branch, makes “finding a common 
interest” with his prospects a regular 
feature of his sales interviews. 





John Todd 


(Continued from Page 95) 
values, and there is no more gamble on 
the survival values in ratio to premiums 
than there is on any standard life. 

The graded death benefit was writ- 
ten to terminate at age 80, at which 
time, for those still living, the insur- 
ance must be surrendered. But the cash 
value at 80, will be as much or more 
than would be the paid-up value of a 
rated policy at the same table of rating 
and much more in relation to premiums 
paid. 

There are mnny situations to which 
this reasoning should apply. 
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JOHN C. WEGHORN 


This has been a year of real progress in our representation of Canada 
Life Assurance Company as general agents. Business is substantially ahead! 
d to] d 


In building our brokerage following the emphasis has been placed on 
Business and Keyman insurance and on Mortgage Protection coverage. They 
have been our “leaders” this year and fit in with our desire to be of the 
greatest possible usefulness to our broker friends. 


The measure of our life insurance progress is the know-how and careful, 
individual attention given to each case submitted. We’re happy with the 
results and so are an increasing number of metropolitan producers. They 
know that “Weghorn is Good for Life.” 


JOHN C. WEGHORN AGENCY, Ine. 


HENRY K. HOTAREK, Life Manager 


General Agent — Canada Life Assurance Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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How 1 Sell Insurance In Farm Community 


By W. Henry Deppey 





isn’t a lot of difference, so far 


between my working habits 


There 
as I can see, 
and those of a successful farmer. Farm- 


ers, too, have to plan their work a day, 
and a year or more ahead and 
the plan and work intelli- 
consistently. 
young 


a week 
then follow 
gently and 
The average 
three objectives in his mind: getting 
married, raising a family and creating 
an estate. When the agent reasons with 
a good, hard-working farm boy he 
knows his plans. 
So, first on his 


man has about 


individual insurance 
program is a clean-up fund. But he has 
a need, by the nature of his business, 
for credit to do the things he will want 
to do should he live. Consequently, the 


protection and cash value will look goo:! 


on his financial statement. They will 
prove that he can and has paid pre- 
miums. That suggests that he will pay 


interest promptly—a big factor in credit. 
Finding Right Contract to Fit 





He does not know about these extra 
values, so you help him by reasoning 
and showing him the need and how 
insurance helps solve the problem. 

The next step comes after he is mar- 
ried. He usually rents a farm and really 
starts to build or create an estate. Often 
by visiting with him you can get a 
good picture in your mind of what he 

| 

| 

W. Henry Deppey | 
One reason Mr. Deppey has been | 


so successful in writing farm families 
is that he was a farmer from the | 


time he finished school until he joined | 


Bankers Life. He regularly earns | 
membership in the President’s Club, | 
leading sales organization of Bank- | 


ers, and has been a seven times win- 
ner of National Quality Award. 








really wants to accomplish. Then you 
can help him with the contract that fits 
his needs at that time. 

If he expects to rent for a time, or 
all his life, you can start him with a 
contract with a little larger cash reserve 
and talk a little about retirement income. 


When Purchase of Farm 
Is Contemplated 
However, if he wants to buy a farm 
as he can, then it will be more 
appropriate to use an Ordinary life plan 
with possibly a Term rider. 

Now let’s assume he buys a farm and 
takes on a mortgage. Then the agent 
can take all his insurance contracts and 
show him that by adding a mortgage 
contract he can leave the farm to fur- 
nish an income to his family if he should 
die before the mortgage is paid off 

We know that the reason he bought 
the farm in the first place was to pro- 
vide an income now and for his wife 
and himself when they reach old age 
and will be unable to continue working. 

Then suppose he lives and pays off the 
mortgage? He is happy. But, now you 
can help him again with another prob- 
lem 

The 
started to 
to have serious 


as soon 


cash reserve of this farmer has 
accumulate and he has begun 
thoughts about an in 
come when he cannot work. The agent 
can show him how, by dividing his re- 
serve and putting some of it into a 


retirement plan, he can insure against 
the shrinkage in his estate that his 
widow would have otherwise in case he 
died first. He could guarantee her a 
life income and the same contract would 
guarantee him, should he live, a_ life 
income. 

He could pay for his contract just like 
another farm—by the year to start with 
and add lump sums any time he had 
more in his reserve than he needed. He 
could well have the entire contract paid 
off in ten years or less. He will like it 
and he and his wife will be happy with 


District Supervisor, Maquoketa, Iowa, Frank Carideo Agency 


very good frame of mind. They realize 
the surpluses cannot keep piling up and 
rotting or there will be serious trouble. 
They would like to feel independent and 
make their own way without donations. 
I believe they feel the Government will 
work the surplus down in time so things 
will level off better than they are now. 

The 1954 farmers constitute a fine 
group of people. They are interested in 
the present and always looking ahead to 
the future. 

The agent can talk with one of these 
farmers in his own language about pro- 


W. H. Deppey With Family He Insured 





r 


Typical of the many farm families W. H. 


Deppey of Maquoketa, a member of 


the Frank Carideo Cedar Rapids agency, Bankers Life of Iowa, prides among his 


insurance patrons is the Erwin P. Harmsen family. 
Jackson County, 
Mich., 
daughter Mary Kay’s Hereford 4-H Club calf. 
be a fifth grader this fall at Miles, Ia. consolidated school ; 
Verna, 19, a graduate nurse at Jane Lamb Memorial Hospital, Clinton, Ia.; 
16, a senior this fall at the Miles School, 


four miles west of Sabula, in 
the U. S. Coast Guard at Ludington, 


sen; 


Mary Kay, 


Operating a 180-acre farm 
the Harmsen’s—son Paul, 22, with 
excepted—are shown above admiring 
Left to right—Gary, 9, who will 
Mr. Deppey; Mr. Harm- 


and Mrs. Harmsen. 


Paul and Mary have impressive records with the Miles Baby Beef 4-H Club. 


The family affiliates with St. 
22, is the father of one son, 
active in the Pythian lodges; 
of the Pythian Sisters. 


John’s American Lutheran Church at Preston. Paul, 
Randall Lee, 1% years. 
Mrs. Harmsen is a past chief of the Sabula Temple 


Mr. and Mrs. Harmsen are 


All the members of the Harmsen family, including a grandson and daughter-in- 


law, have been insured by Mr. Deppey. 


their insurance program or estate. 
Life Insurance Simile 

I look at the insurance business like 
this. If my wife and I were building 
a new home and someone came in and 
wanted to help us; if he would get a 
picture in his mind of what we planned 
to do and went along and worked with 
us; then, once in a while he could rea- 
son with us on changes and we would 
appreciate it and listen. But, if he picked 
up the plan and started to tell us we 
should do this or that, we would not 
listen or appreciate his help even if it 
were the best thing for us. 

Current Mental Attitude of Farmers 

I find the reliable 1954 farmers in a 


tecting his family with a clean-up fund, 
which will assure an income to _ his 
widow and children as well as build up 
his own credit. Then he can counteract 
his estate shrinkage with life retirement 
insurance which can alternately provide 
a guaranteed life income for him and 
his wife. 

While helping the farmer with his 
plans, the agent can be starting his chil- 
dren out on their future security. If you 
work conscientiously among your farm 
friends, and serve them well, prospect- 
ing is no problem. 

One of the basic things T try to re- 
member is this: Agree when I am told 
that farmers can make more money in- 
vesting their own money. You have to 







agree, because if they do not make more 
money than by putting it in life insur- 
ance, then we should not try to go far- 
ther than a clean-up fund. They can 
never buy a farm or a mortgage policy, 
let alone a retirement plan, unless they 
do make money on their farm invest- 
ment. 

They take money out of their reserve 
to buy things they need. We do not 
change their plans in any way. We only 
help them protect what they already 
have or expect to own by dividing the 
reserve and putting a little into the 
Bankers Life contract. That will work 
day and night for them. 

Doesn’t Sell Many Term Policies 


It was in August, 1928, that Mrs. Dep- 
pey and I moved from a farm to Maquo- 
keta, lowa, and I started to work for the 
Bankers. We went through the depres- 
sion and I know that it pays to build 
a reserve outside of any business. Thus, 
I do not sell very many Term policies. 
I most always use Term riders on per- 
manent policies instead, when it becomes 
necessary to utilize Term. We are all a 
little selfish and the reserve in the 
contract helps close a lot of business. 

Our job comes down to thinking the 
plan through and selling ourselves on 
helping the farmer before presenting the 
plan to him. That makes it easy to un- 
derstand and brief. A good, prosperous 
farmer is busy and will not take time 
to concentrate very long on insurance. 
We must be sure we have a real idea 
of value to present to him if we are 
to be justified in taking his time with 
our presentation. It’s the only way we 
will make the sale. 


Life Insurance and Education 


(Continued from Page 90) 


former workshop participants. It is 
clear that most of the teachers are ap- 
plying their newly-gained knowledges to 
the classroom, either in entirely new 
courses, or in existing classes. 

Many workshop alumni have become 
missionaries on behalf of Family Finan- 
cial Security Education. They organize 
in-service courses, write articles for 
teacher publications, prepare radio and 
TV programs, conduct panel discussions 
and short workshops on Family Finance 
at regional educational conventions, and 
so on. Nearly 1,500 teachers have par- 
ticipated in workshops and_ in-service 
training, learning better methods of 
teaching various aspects of family fi- 
nances to their young charges. 

All in all, there is ample evidence that 
life insurance instruction is gradually 
coming of age in our schools and is being 
accepted by educators as an essential 
part of the curriculum. Not only will 
our future policyholders have a better 
understanding of life insurance and the 
services of the life insurance agents; 
they will also have a working knowledge 
of the basic elements of sound financial 
management and the role of life insur- 
ance in creating financial security. 

Perhaps even more important, future 
generations of Americans, through bet- 
ter family financial management, should 
achieve happier family life, an inportant 
contribution to a better national life. 
And educators are giving the life insur- 
ance business much of the credit for 
helping them make such instruction pos- 
sible. 
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Telephone: 3-8664 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY Jor FLORIDA 


Proud of Our Achievement 


ee cnr Four MILLIONAIRES 





FRED FELKEL WILLIAM WOLFARTH JAMES G. RANNI STANLEY ZESKIND 


Life Member First Year Qualifier Life and First Year Qualifier 
MDRT MDRT Qualifying Member MDRT 
Anderson, S. C. Miami, Fla. MDRT Baltimore, Md. 


Miami and New York 


Over $40,000,000 IN FORCE In Less 
Than TWO YEARS’ Active Operation 


There’s a Reason! 


Complete Line of Very Competitive Policies Plus 


Unusual Investment Plan—110% Face amount paid 8. Non Medical $10,000 through Age 35. 
in Cash at end of 20 Years. 


Death Benefit—Principal Sum plus Return of all 9. Lower Rates for Women. 


Premiums plus Coupons. 10. Waiver of Premium Standard Policies. No Specific 
Three Special Mortgage Plans—Good for Banks, Extra Charge. 
Savings and Loan Assns. and Mortgage Companies. ll. Excellent Substandard Facilities. 


Preferred Whele Life and Paid Up at 66. 12. Low Occupational Ratings. Example: No Extra Pre- 


Family Group Plan. miums for Pilots on Scheduled Airlines. 
Split Dollar Plan. 13. Issue Age Through Age 70. 
Quadruple Protection Plan. 14. An Agents’ Company. Top Commissions in the Coun- 


Yearly Renewable Term and Modified Five. try together with Vesting. 


WE ARE licensed in the following 23 states: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, Nevada, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia and Wyoming. 


GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES for live-wire life underwriters in these states. Top first year 
commissions plus 19 years’ renewals followed by lifetime service fees. For more particulars, write 
or wire. Inquiries held in strictest confidence. 


JAMES G. RANNI, President 


P. O. Box 1980 . . 345 N. E. Second Avenue ° . Miami 32, Florida 
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“he Steiner Organization of Chicago 


The Steiner organization of the Feuer 
Agency, Equitable Society, Chicago, is a 
has made some out- 
standing records. It is headed by Harry 
Steiner, CLU, his associates being Rob- 


teamwork which 


ert B. Nathan, CLU, and Ira M. Blitz- 
sten, CLU. Office technician is Oscar I. 
Olson. 


Harry Steiner Career 
Mr. Steiner led the Society last year 
in what it “outstanding over-all 
sales performance.” He also led in 1946. 
He has been an Equitable Million Dollar 
Club member 23 times and a Group Mil- 


calls 


lionaire since 1940. Born in Chicago he 
spent some time in the wholesale woolen 
business prior to selling insurance in 
which field he entered 27 years ago. In 
1929, 15 months after becoming an insur- 
ance man, he qualified as a member of 
Equitable’s Million Dollar Club. Several 
times he was awarded a special Presi- 
dent’s Trophy. 

Despite a prolonged illness in 1947 Mr. 
Steiner stood third in Equitable produc- 


tion in 1948. Since then Mr. Steiner 
spends six months of the year in Chi- 
cago and the balance of the time in 


Miami Beach for health reasons. How- 





Left to Right: Robert B. Nathan, CLU, Harry Steiner, CLU, Ira M. Blitzsten, CLU, 
and Oscar I. Olson. 


Miami Beach he maintains an 
office on Lincoln Road. He was one of 
the field pioneers in Pension Trust busi- 
Men’s Jewish Council of Chicago where 
he is a life director. 


ever, in 


In 1949 Harry Steiner brought into his 
ness, writing his first pension case in 
1936. He is active in many welfare ac- 
tivities, such as Boys’ Club of the Young 
office two CLU agents—Robert B. Na- 


than and Ira M. Blitzsten. Mr. Nathan, 
who was raised in Attica, Ind., entered 
Northwestern University in 1935, ma- 
jored in retailing and economics and was 
graduated in 1939 with a B.S. degree. 
During his junior year he married Shir- 
ley Caplan. After graduation he entered 
his father’s business. Nine months later 
the Nathans came to Chicago, arriving in 
1940 when he became an Equitable agent. 
Entering the Army in 1943 he was sepa- 
rated from it a little more than three 
years later. In 1947 he qualified for 
MDRT and is now a Life member of 
MDRT. 

Mr. Blitzsten, a native Chicagoan, at- 
tended high school there and University 
of Illinois Commercial School where he 
majored in economics and also studied 
accounting and political science. From 
1936 to 1939 he went to University Law 
School and was admitted to the Illinois 
Bar on December 14, 1939. He began 
his insurance career with Equitable after 
taking its sales training course and those 
of assured estate and extended income 
plan. He entered the Army in 1942 and 
resumed his life insurance career in 1946 
when he took the Equitable’s special 
course for returned veterans. During 
one stage of his career he was a coun- 
selor at summer camps. In April of this 
year he married Leona Bianco. 

Oscar I. Olson, office technician at 
Feuer agency, has been 27 years with the 
Society, starting in the cashier’s office. 
He became associated with Mr. Steiner 
in 1945. 


Sales Procedure 


In the Steiner organization many sales 
are started by Mr. Steiner; Messrs. Na- 
than and Blitzsten follow through; and 
office staff handles the service require- 
ments. In 1954 Group volume has been 
running larger than in 1953. The record 
the latter year was about $6,500,000 
(Equitable volume according to its 
earned commission Honor Roll) on 125 
lives, plus approximately $2,000,000 on 25 
lives sold in outside companies. 





the prudential 
Insurance Company of America 


a mutual life insurance company 


Home Office: Newark, N. J. 








off, too! 
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O UR AIM -- PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT AND GROWTH 


We constantly strive to develop new: members of our growing 
staff into mature, expert life insurance salesmen. We do this 
by giving them top-flight sales training and supervision under 


the skillful direction of established underwriters . . . it’s paid 


© Better than $18,000,000 production during this, our second 


year of operation. 


e An average production of more than $300,000 per man. 


Personal Development and Growth means Quality Busi- 


ness in Quantity. 


bethea 


& associates 
Suite 1115 © 744 Broad Street @ Newark, N. J. 
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If an insurance company is really agercy- 


minded, it is constantly improving its product 






to capitalize on mew business. If its product 











is saleable, its representatives can convert sales 
N EW u U S | M E S S ideas into substantial commission dollars. 
That’s the kind of company we are. We be- 
lieve that in addition to rendering a great 
public service in the sale of insurance, there 
is also considerable romance in the commis- 
sions our field men earn. Look at our record. 
Or ask any Security Mutual field man. 
Security Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
Life « Accident & Health * Group 
Binghamton, New York 
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The most serious mistake I made was 
that of underselling a young man whom 
I had known for many years. He decided 
to get married and I discussed his insur- 
ance program with him. I felt he could 
handle $20,000, but he sold me on the 
idea that $10,000 was all he could afford 
at the time. 

When his first child was born two 
years later I tried to increase his pro- 
uninsurable 
because of high blood pressure. Despite 
the fact that the doctor was not in 
the least encouraging, we felt that be- 
would be a 


gram, but he had become 


cause of his youth this 
temporary condition. But it was not 
temporary—it was final. 

When the first baby was 18 months 
old a born, a little 
girl, and the day the mother and baby 
this pol- 


second child was 


came home from the hospital, 
mine was in the 


icyholder friend of 
and he 


yard playing with his small son 
simply fell over dead. 

Fortunately, his wife was a teacher, 
there was Social Security, and his fam- 
ily were able to assist a little. However, 
the fact remains that I sold him short; 
that $10,000 will provide only about $75 
a month for about 13 years. It was not 
enough. We thought, he and JI, that 
we had time, but we didn’t. 

That happened nine years ago and 
since that time I try a little harder to 
raise my sights when conducting an 
interview 





Ligouri Gallishaw 

Mrs. Gallishaw’s entrance into the 
selling end of life insurance was the 
culmination of 20 years’ experience 
in the Ordinary department of issue 
and the medical department of the 
American National. The knowledge 
she gained of the working operations 
of those two departments was a 
great advantage to her when she 
started to sell life insurance. A life 
and qualifying member of the Wom- 
en’s Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table, Mrs. Gallishaw specializes in 
selling women, and sells the husbands 
through meeting the wives. She con- 
centrates on retirement income ple ins 
for the women themselves ; f finds they 
like it and show pride in ownership. 
Outside of insurance she does volun- 
teer work in Galveston hospitals; her 
hobbies are cooking and travel. 








Sis Hoffman 


(Continued from Page 57) 


One day she hit upon a great idea. She 
listed the ten wealthiest women of Cin- 
cinnati and started out to sell them 
inheritance tax insurance. She was suc- 
cessful with eight of them. Since then 
many other wealthy women in Cincin- 
nati are listed among her clients. 

Part of her philosophy: “If you get 
up feeling defeated, you’re licked before 
you start. But if you can sweep the 
fears out of your mind the future is 
without limit.” 

Recently, Fortune magazine ran Sis 
Hoffman’s picture while selling insur- 
ance to a woman client. 
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Mistakes Taught Producers Valuable Lessons 


from Page 57) 


Too Little, Too Late 


By Licourr GALLIsHAW 
District Manager, American National, Galveston 


LIGOURI GALLISHAW 


Many Sales Made in Kitchens 


The growing popularity of TV, with 
its stranglehold on the living room in 
hundreds of thousands of homes, has 
presented new problems to agents who 
have been in the habit of seeing people 
outside of business hours: in other 
words, in their homes. How can the 
agent handle this situation as TV domi- 
nates the living room, sometimes for a 
large part of the evening? 

Most agents find the answer is to 
transfer to the kitchen the sales inter- 
view. The result is that a tremendous 
volume of family insurance is now being 
closed on the table near the refriger- 
ator 


In Public Life Before Becoming Agent 


Mary Evelyn Dickerson Became Million Dollar Writer Her 
First Year in the Business; in Baton Rouge 
for Mutual of New York 





Mary Evelyn Dickerson, Baton Rouge, 
Mutual Life of New York, qualified for 
Million Dollar Round Table in her first 
year in life insurance, first woman to 
qualify and achieve that distinction in 
her freshman year. An amazing thing 
about this was that in her first day in 
the field she brought back to her office 
applications for $275,000. 

Born in Fullerton, La. in Vernon 
parish, her father was a sawmill oper- 
ator. She was reared in Oakdale, La., 
and in the high school there was state 
champion in debating for three consecu- 
tive years. In 1941 she was graduated 
from Northwestern Louisiana College 
and by that time had won the Southern 
Intercollegiate debating championship. 
For post-graduate work she went to 
Louisiana State University, majoring in 
public welfare administration. Then fol- 
lowed an important year in social wel- 
fare work at Oberlin, La. Next, she 
entered the field of high school teaching. 

Did Personnel Work in Army 

In 1943 she was in personnel adminis- 
tration, working for the Army at Camp 
Claibourne, near Oakdale. Within three 
years Uncle Sam had doubled her salary. 
When Camp Claibourne closed in 1946 
she became editor of the Oakdale Jour- 
nal, a weekly publication. 

After a chore in journalism she be- 
came one of Governor Earl Long’s first 
appointees, being named executive di- 
rector of the State Department of Com- 
merce and Industry, being 27 at the 
Her job was to make the country 
Louisiana-conscious. That post she held 
for six years in which period was able 
to attract nearly 500 new or expanded 
industries into the state. That meant a 
$500,000,000 increase in capital invest- 
ments for Louisiana and creations of 


jobs for 40,000 people. 
During her tenure in the State post 


time. 

















she also became Democratic national 
committee woman from Louisiana, the 
youngest in the nation at the time. ‘Also, 
she was elected chairman of the State 
Board of Public Welfare. As adminis- 
trator of the old age pension and other 
assistance to the needy the Welfare 
Board is one of the most important in 
the state. Furthermore, she became field 
counselor in Louisiana for the E uropean 
Recovery Program. 


Enters Insurance Field 


About this time she decided to sell 
life insurance because of “its greater 
challenges and_ responsibilities.” The 
gospel of life insurance she picked up 
quickly. Of the $275,000 in apps on that 
first day’s work in insurance not all of 
it was issued. One doctor, after indicat- 
ing he wanted $50,000 coverage, decided 
to wait a while. A month later, when 
Miss Dickerson returned to find if he 
had made up his mind, he was in a hos- 
pital trying to recover from a coronary 
thrombosis attack. It proved an impres- 
sive example of the futility of pro- 
crastination, but has helped her sell nu- 
merous other cases. 

She gives a lot of credit for her suc- 
cess in making the MDRT to three per- 
sons: Eunice Bush, Mutual Life as- 
sistant manager at Baton Rouge, a 
member of MDRT and a trustee of Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters; 
James H. Lake, manager of the com- 
pany ’s New Orleans agency; and Quen- 
tin Aanenson, former assistant Baton 
Rouge manager and now head of Mu- 
tual Life’s San Antonio agency. “And, 
of course,” she told The Gold Book, 
“the large acquaintance I formed while 
in public life proved a big help, too, as 
many of those persons have become my 
clients.” 


Insurance as Valuable to 


Friends as to Strangers 
When Verne Muncy, Nashville, Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, entered life insur- 
ance one thing which concerned him 
was making the decision of whether he 
should immediately call on friends or 
seek prospects in other channels. Wayne 
Glasgow, then supervisor of the agency 
and now the general agent, immediately 
told him: “If life insurance is a good 
thing for strangers to buy we owe it 
to our friends to give them the first 
opportunity to buy it. So go out and 
see as many of your friends as possible.” 
Mr. Muncy took his advice and 
found that when he sold them insur- 
ance he was making his friendship link 
stronger than ever. 


Canadian Survey of Life 
Policy Death Claims 


A one-month survey of all life insur- 
ance policy death claims in Canada has 
shown that 56% of the deaths occurred 
between the ages of 35 and 65, accord- 
ing to the Canadian Life Insurance Of- 
ficers Association, indicating another 
35% of the death claims were on per- 
sons over 65 years of age. 

If the one-month distribution were 
applied to the year’s business, it would 
mean that in 1953 almost $59 million 
were paid out under some 34,000 claims 
to dependents of persons aged 35 to 65 
at death and another $37 million under 
about 34,500 claims to dependents of 
persons over 65. The balance of $10 
million under 7,000 claims was to per- 
sons under age 35 
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Every Family Man 
Needs Advice 


Today he is young, but his blueprint for the future is drawn to a grand 
scale—build a home, provide for and educate his children, start a business 
or equip professional offices, save enough for a pleasurable retirement and, 
finally, leave an estate in good order adequate for his family’s needs. 


Competent though he is to supply the means, the best professional skill 
is required to bring plans to fruition. During the coming years he will 
consult these experts: 


B. Arch. A Bachelor of Architecture will supervise erection 
of his house. 


Hina One, or possibly all, of these doctors may be called 

Ed.D. upon for advice in raising a physically sound and 

Ph.D. mentally above-average family. 

L.L.B. The lawyer and Certified Public Accountant will 

C.P.A. be indispensable in the management of his busi- 
ness or profession. 

C.L.U. Counselling and guiding him from youth-to age 


is a Chartered Life Underwriter whose advanced 
learning has eminently equipped him to fit life 
insurance to any possible need—in home life, 
business management, or estate planning. 


Professional underwriters submit the soundest business—make life insur- 
ance their lifelong career—earn top-bracket incomes. Successful, progressive 
salesmen ARE an expanding, quality Company. 

To encourage its field men to study for the C.L.U. degree, conferred by 


the American College of Life Underwriters, the Penn Mutual pays tuition 
in full upon completion of the Course. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Malcolm Adam, President 


Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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By Epwarp H. Mattinciy 
Guardian Life, Atlanta 


Most 
accepted definition of 
is the seeking out of new people 
for our 


agents agree that the generally 
the term “pros- 
pecting” 
—those who may have a need 
product and can be approached in our 
natural method of operating. We are all 
more or less familiar with a variety of 
methods of increasing prospecting possi- 
referred leads, cen- 
newcomer 
But have 
you ever stopped in to see an old policy- 
getting re- 
un- 


bilities—direct mail, 
ters of influence, newspapers, 


lists and plain cold canvass. 


holder with the intention of 


leads to new prospects and 
turned up a 
Without realizing it 
you were prospecting with this policy- 
holder in a different Since our 
ultimate purpose in this business is the 


why isn’t the pur- 


ferred 
expectedly 
that policyholder ? 


new sale with 


sense. 


sale of new insurance, 





Edward H. Mattingly | 


Mr. Mattingly attended grainmar 
and high school in Atlanta and was 
graduated from Georgia Tech in 1938. 
He started work in the merchandising 
department of Coca-Cola Co. in At- 
lanta until World War II, when he 
entered the service, serving in the 
Transportation Corps and was dis- 
charged with rank of first lieutenant. 

After the war he went in business 
for himself in the laundry industry 
for a while; then joined the Guardian 
Life in 1949. Since that time he has 
achieved membership in the com- 
pany’s Leaders’ Club each year and 
membership in the President’s Club 
the past three years. He has com- 
pleted LUTC courses, and last year 
passed two CLU exams; is currently 
awaiting a report on the other three 











CLU courses which he completed in 
| June. 
pose of prospecting the finding of new 
business rather than just seeking out 
new people? 

This puts prospecting in a new light; 





Ray M. Wiese 


(Continued from Page 30) 


totaled $336,440 on 23 
member of Junior Chamber of Commerce 


lives. He is a 


of Evanston; and also belongs to Uni- 
versity Club of Chicago attending all of 
the social functions of the young mem- 


In Niles he is 
Home Owners 
sents 450 houses. 
Scout activity. He and 
to a young married couples dance group 
they helped organize 


bers. secretary of the 


Association, which repre- 
He also continues Boy 
his wife belong 
which 


which and 


His wife started 


Niles 


consists of 85 couples. 
the first 
its first president, with 100 members. 
Since 1946 Roy Morton Wiese 
been an assistant scoutmaster of 
Scout Kenilworth 
and was Eagle Scout. 


women’s club in and is 
has 
a large 
Boy troop in where 
he started Scouting 
In high 


swimming 


active on the 
winning the 


school he was 


team, suburban 
league championship in his sophomore 
year. While in high school he partici- 
pated in boys’ club work, student council 
and other club activities. 

Mr. Wiese met his wife on a 
date. They were married in June, 


blind 
1950. 


the 


EDWARD H. 


concept of 






























The Full Meaning of Prospecting 


MATTINGLY 


it becomes broader. If 


we broaden our understanding of pros- 
pecting it can lead to more income for us 


and 


The 


better 
community as 


service to 
a whole. 


our 


clients and 


The Old Policyholders 


first law of real 


prospecting 


should be never to neglect policyholders. 








136 East 57th Street 





CLARENCE OSHIN 


Manager 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





eS Flas of Plinnid C ihidles 





MUrray Hill 8-0615 


New York 22, N. Y. 








That market is the greatest source of 
new business for every agent in the life 
insurance industry. T he easiest and most 
pleasant sales are made by continually 
prospecting for new business among 
present policyholders. It isn’t necessary 
for the agent to make a nuisance of him- 
self, but a logical, well-planned system 
of contacting them at regular intervals 
will not only turn up new sales, but will 
shut out other prospecting agents and 
lead to a constant flow of good referred 
leads. 

This broader concept of prospecting 
should not diminish efforts to find new 
people. The necessity of meeting new 
people becomes clearer and, equally im- 
portant, the habit of qualifying these 
new people as potential sources of busi- 
ness. We are now seeking new business, 
not just new names. 

Prospecting for new business leads to 
an awareness of opportunities. We are 
more alert in every conversation about 








COMING IN JANUARY 


A new book by 


Ralph 


(. 


Engelsman, 





ORDER YOUR 
COPY NOW! 
At your bookstore 
Probable Price $3.00 


Former General Agent, Penn Mutual Life 


KEYS TO MODERN SELLING 


THIS brisk, up-to- date manual is packed 
with an expert's advice on effective selling, 
advice based on his twenty-six years’ experi- 
ence as a general agent and independent 
sales consultant. The section on Background 
for Sales discusses Purposeful Selling, What 
Makes People Buy, What to Sell, How to 
Find the Market. 
is based on the planning of sales conversa- 
tions, while Getting the Order pounds at 
the common weakness of most salesmen— 
the inability to close a sale. Mr. Engelsman, 
with his wife, Naomi, has written this book 
in an informal, personal style that abounds 
in real-life examples, 
punch and point. 


DAVID Mc KAY Cco., Inc. 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 





What to Say and Why 


good stories with 








insurance—alert for references that may 
lead to new and larger sales. When a 
client or prospect mentions in a casual 
way his friend or neighbor who is doing 
well or getting married, or having a new 
baby, the green light of opportunity 
flashes immediately. There may be a 
nugget we can prospect for. We pursue 
the subject in a nice way and the matter 
becomes not just a name but an oppor- 
tunity for new business. 


A Top Producer for 20 Years 





LAURENCE OGILVIE 


WRIGHT 


Laurence Ogilvie Wright, Sun Life of 
Canada, Vancouver, has for 20. years 
been a member of the company’s Top 
Producers Club. He is a graduate of 
University of British Columbia with a 
B.S. degree, in 1931. He then joined 
Sun Life, Vancouver branch of which 
his brother A. L. “Sandy” Wright is 
manager. In 1945 he was appointed a 
unit supervisor and in 1950 won the 
McAllister Trophy which is presented 
annually to the best all around unit in 
Sun’s Canadian division from standpoint 
of recruiting, production and general 
efficiency. He and Mrs. Wright have 
three sons. His principal hobby is golf. 





First General Company 


To Sell Life Insurance 


The Insurance Co. of North America 
chartered in 1794, was the first general 
insurance company to sell life insurance 
in America, according to the Fact Book 
of the Institute of Life Insurance. In 
five years only six policies were issued 
and the company discontinued its life 
insurance business in 1804. 
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Bringi Up-to-Date on _Aectiviti 
ringing ou Ip - O- ate on cltvittes 
of the 
\ T . 
MOST PROGRESSIVE LIFE GENERAL AGENCY IN NEW JERSEY 
We welcome this opportunity to give you a “progress report” on the PHILIP C. BELBER AGENCY 
of Continental Assurance Co. 
may 
len a 
Paci Since August, 1953, our Supervisor William Brinker has performed an 
oe excellent job in appointing and servicing agents throughout northern New Jersey. 
hed In addition he has found time to solicit new business for the agents and brokers 
reg of this office. This service is rendered to them without charge. 
ears 
WILLIAM BRINKER 
Our Supervisor Charles G. Belber made his debut in the insurance business 
about six years ago, and he got off to a fine start. Then, on January 1, 1951, he 
enlisted in the U. S. Navy. His term of duty expired September 15 and once 
again Charlie is back in the saddle. We’re delighted to welcome him home, and 
so are friends he made among agents and brokers. His duties are similar to those 
of Bill Brinker. CHARLES G. BELBER 
When George W. Belber was discharged from the U. S. Army a few months 
ago he made his talents available to the Belber Agency. He specializes in the 
non-cancellable A. & H. field through the Continental Assurance Co. and all 
forms of cancellable A. & H., including the new medical catastrophe policy re- 
cently put on the market by the Continental Casualty Co. He, too, is lending his 
i services to the field and is in readiness to call upon any agent or broker in need 
M! — of his specialized A. & H. knowledge. 
ife of Fe Ns 
Ye GEORGE W. BELBER 
ite of 
ome The PHILIP C. BELBER Agency is having its biggest production year to date. Our paid-for Ordinary 
which life business is about 33-1/3% ahead of last year. The agency is also enjoying the largest A. & H. year since 
sht 1s ‘ ‘ j ; c f i ” : ‘ 
ted a we started in business in November, 1943. Group and Pension business far exceeds our fondest expectations. 
oP The future looks bright. 
nit in ° ° ° . 
inchat We wish to thank our many friends in the field for their support, and we look forward to 
= y PI 
gi servicing your accounts in the future. 
: golf. 
PuiLiep C. BELBER, General Agent 
ance CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
sw CHICAGO 
irance 
i. 744 Broad Street - - - - Newark 2, N. J. - - - - - MArket 2-0354 
issued 
's_ life 
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My Observations-F. H. Ecker 


(Continued from Page 25) 


for supervision of repairs, and a com- 
mission of 50¢ a ton was being paid on 
coal purchased. It was my suggestion 
that we do the work of renovating 
foreclosed properties ourselves, in doing 
so saving about 25% of the estimated 
cost. Bathrooms were given a new look. 
3y simply removing the wood partitions 
surrounding the fixtures and white 
enamelling the exposed pipes, we pro- 
“open plumbing” which was just 
Painting of 


duced 
then being talked about. 
the woodwork and walls also with enam- 
el finish, the bathrooms became the at- 
feature of the apartment. Taste- 
living-rooms, 


ractive 
fully redecorating the 
rentals proceeded with astonishing suc- 





cess. It was even difficult to carry on 
the work rapidly enough to meet the 
demand. Coal purchased at wholesale 
saved even more than the commission of 
50¢ a ton. Over periods of years, follow- 
ing this practice of improvement and 
rehabilitation, the properties, earning 
satisfactory income, were held for a 
favorable market for sale, and, as a 
matter of fact, in the experience of our 
company, foreclosed property as a whole 
has been disposd of without loss. No 
doubt other companies have had similar 
experience. 

It was in Brooklyn again when, in 
1911, the Metropolitan cooperated with 


a builder of small houses, which in 


Lawyer from Poland Quickly Fits Into 
United States Insurance Picture 


Wladyslaw Chwialkowski of the Chi- 
Mutual Life of New 
f how quickly 


cago-Bash agency, 
York, is a good example o 
an intelligent man with an appropriate 
background and enthusiasm about life 
successful 


insurance, can become a 


agent. He has been in this country less 
than three 
than $600,000 life 


does a considerable volume of accident 


years. He has sold more 
insurance and also 


and sickness business. 

Mr. Chwialkowski came to this coun- 
try from Poland where he had been an 
attorney. His first contact with Ameri- 
cans was when he was assistant district 
attorney for the American Military Gov- 
ernment Court and Defense Council for 
Allied persons in Germany. He speaks 
five languages. 

His Clients 

No one sold Mr. Chwialkowski the 
idea of life insurance as a career here. 
It was his own idea. His clients are 
people of Polish, German and 
Slavic background who have come to 
America World War II termi- 
nated. They are ambitious and willing 
to work hard to get ahead, and they are 
Many are owners of 


mostly 


since 


getting ahead. 
their own homes. Some, of course, were 
able to bring some of their old country 
financial resources over here. 

Two casual conversations with well- 
educated Americans a few months after 
he started selling were even more 
closely related to his previous experi- 
ence and training than he had realized. 
Each of these men, says Mutual Life in 
its agency publication, “Points,” owned 
personal insurance, but Mr. Chwialkow- 
ski was astonished how little they knew 
about the subject and how interested 
they were in a few ideas he mentioned. 
One was an explanation of the waiver of 
premium benefit. 

“Those conversations were an eye- 
opener to me,” said the agent. “But 
there was another aspect to this sur- 
prise. It was that people welcome in- 
formation and advice about how insur- 
ance can overcome their financial prob- 
lems. Of course, I had early discovered 
in my legal practice how people lean 
on lawyers which they do in central 
Europe just as in the United States. It 
is obvious why they lean on the lawyers. 
A man is glad, for example, when a law- 
yer discloses the pitfalls faced by not 
making a will, thus defeating what he 


oy 





WLADYSLAW CHWIALKOWSKI 


has had in mind in disposition of his 
property. Similarly, over here they cer- 
tainly appreciate knowing, for example, 
that they may lose Social Security in- 
come if lack of other income forces 
them to earn more than a certain in- 
come per month. So when you show 
how life insurance can overcome that 
SS problem, the way is set for sale of 
insurance. As explaining, answering 
questions, constantly giving information 
had been part of my law work, it did 
not take me long to realize that was a 
way to approach prospects in my new 
work here. 

“I do not permit a man to buy insur- 
ance when it puts too much of a strain 
on his budget, even though the prospect 
may be enthusiastic about buying a 
larger policy than I think he should 
have,” said Mr. Chwialkowski.” One ob- 
vious reason is that I want to continue 
my friendship; expect to go back year 
after year to take care of new pressing 
problems.” 


Objective Is 400 Clients 


Mr. Chwialkowski started in life in- 
surance with an acquaintance of about 
100 persons who might possibly be 
prospects or could tip off names of pros- 
pects. His acquaintance in this respect 
is now more than 1,000 and his policy- 
holders number 200. He thinks if he 
gets 400 clients he will have all he can 
handle satisfactorily. Many of his pros- 
pects are located as far as 60 miles from 
Chicago. He prefers to talk to the 
husband and wife together. Often he 
sells on first interview; and his sales 
include many smaller policies. 





that instance were constructed under 
the supervision of Metropolitan  in- 
spectors, and to the sales price there 
was added about $300 for a paid-up, re- 
ducing term life insurance policy to 
cover the outstanding indebtedness in 
the event of the borrower’s death. 


Construction of Apartment Buildings in 
Queens Borough 

It was under legislation which grew 
out of the Lockwood Committee in- 
vestigation in the early ’20’s, with Samuel 
Untermyer as counsel, that the Metro- 
politan constructed some 54 apartment 
buildings in the Borough of Queens to 
demonstrate that at the then prevailing 
high costs it was possible, as a satis- 
factory investment, to provide shelter 
accommodation for families of limited 
income at rates not to exceed $9 per 
month per room. 

Improvement in standards was as much 
of an objective as the assurance of 
reasonable return on investment. AlI- 
though the New York law permitted 
ground coverage up to 70% of the lot 
areas in inside plots and 90% on the 
corners, in the adopted Metropolitan 
plan the buildings covered only one-half 
of the land. In our more recent de- 
velopments, to which I have made refer- 
ence, we have made much further 
progress in providing improved facilities 
and amenities of living, in fire-proof 
construction of buildings, utilizing only 
from 16 to 30% of the plot area, and 
of improvements in garden developments 
in which landscaping and recreational 
facilities are a feature. 

It may be of passing interest to note 
that a nationwide support of and aid in 
providing shelter accommodation showed 
at the end of 1953 that our company had 
outstanding 223,772 loans on one to four- 
family dwelling properties, with a princi- 
pal balance of $1,5 62,844,000, and during 
the past ten years has made more than 
260,000 loans on dwelling houses with 
an investment exceeding $2,000,000,000. 


Building of Metropolitan Tower 


Thinking of my various contacts with 
building operations, I am reminded of 
an incident never forgotten in connec- 
tion with the building of the Metropoli- 
tan Tower. Supervising and approving 
the letting of all sub-contracts, it be- 
came a part of my duty to inspect the 
work, and to see that plans were carried 
out. I recall having to make an inspec- 
tion trip when all of the masonry work 
to the very top of the building was 
practically completed, but the elevators 
were not running above the 40th story 
and access to the floors above was by 
ladders and scaffolding on the outside 
of the building. 

On the occasion I refer to, I was 
accompanied by the architect and the 
general contractor. As we climbed the 
ladder to the next story, the architect 
said, “Don’t look down,” which I in- 
stinctively did, and felt my knees 
tremble. The general contractor could not 
stand the dizzy height and quickly beat 
a retreat. I found that by only looking 
up it didn’t make any difference whether 
I was one or 40 stories above the 
ground, and I went on with the inspec- 
tion. From that circumstance I have 
evolved and followed a philosophy. It’s 
a suggestion I have frequently passed 
along. If one is perplexed and tense in 
mind or body, if one can look up, even 
smile, tension is eased and relaxed. 


Amazing Growth of Life Insurance 
During His Career 


I have been reciting much of myself, 
resisting the temptation to say more of 
the Metropolitan, but must now finish 
my story with the growth of life in- 
surance as an institutional service to 
the public. 

When I started with the Metropolitan, 
oll the life insurance companies com- 
bined had in force a bare $2 billion. 
Even 35 years later—at the half-way 
mark of my 70 years with the 
Metropolitan—the combined companies 
emerged from World War I with only 
$30 billion. But Metropolitan emerged 
from World War II with as much in 
force as all the companies had held at 














Frederick H. Ecker at 16 


the time of the 1918 Armstice; while 
the combined companies closed 1945 with 
over $150 billion in force. And during 
the short span of years since World 
War II, unbelievable though it seems, 
the insurance in force has doubled, to 
some $316 billion for all United States 
legal reserve life insurance companies. 

So great has been the general 
economic growth and prosperity that 
even this immense coverage is. still 
equivalent to only about one year’s in- 
come of the people—as for many years 
past. Also for many years past, Metro- 
politan has contributed a share varying 
between one-fifth and one-sixth of the 
combined companies’ coverage. Not until 
we were into the first decade of the 
century did our share run as high as 
one-eighth. For many years after | 
joined the company, we were lucky to 
contribute even one-tenth, and didn’t 
accomplish that at all consistently until 
near the turn of the century. 


Life Insurance Gives Nation’s Economy 


Apace with insurance growth has, of 
course, been the growth of assets, so 
invested as to make that insurance pro- 
tection soundly based. The combined 
life companies now hold $78 billion for 
the benefit of policyholders; Metropoli- 
tan alone has something more than $12 
billion. As a participant in that invest- 
ment process for so many years, I like 
to think how much better off our coun- 
try and people are because of the help 
which insurance companies give in 
canalizing the people’s savings into 
capital investment—thereby improving 
the efficiency of our entire productive 
economy. Investing may be regarded as 
only a by-product of the insuring 
process; but in an economic sense the 
by-product has turned out to be as 
conducive to the general welfare of the 
country as has the main product—life 
insurance itself. 

Throughout my years of observation 
and experience, I have been impressed 
with the way that the institution of 
life insurance as a whole has come 
through every vicissitude with flying 
colors—some_ seven major economic de- 
pressions and several minor “recessions” 
during Metropolitan’s history, two World 
Wars and a few minor ones, together 
with several Government investigations. 
Even in the great depression, the 
severest as well as the longest which 
the country has ever experienced, the 
companies and their policyholders came 
through with only a minor dip in the 
volume of coverage, and very soon re- 
sumed their strong forward march. 
Other vicissitudes of various sorts they 
took in their stride with little, if any, 
shrinkage of insurance in force. 

Besides growth and prosperity, many 
factors, including management ones, ex- 
plain the marked progress in helping the 
American public provide itself with an 
insurance program and coverage keep- 
ing pace with those changes in values 
affected by inflation. For protection 
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against loss by fire, the owner carries 
sufficient insurance to replace his prop- 
erty which may well be double the 
original cost of the improvement. 


Life Insurance a Great Service 
Institution 


I like to think, furthermore, that the 
company with which I have been asso- 
ciated has been a leader in health and 
welfare promotion, and of my support 
through the years of such activities, 
looking toward betterment in the public 
health. 

During my trek of 70 years, insurance 
has come to be more and more recog- 
nized as a service institution. Benefits to 
policyholders have been enlarged by a 
host of beneficial and forward looking 
developments. I shall not attempt to 
catalog them, but merely illustrate by 
a few innovations which, in their time, 
have had my special interest. Thus, the 
combination of benefits designed to meet 
the “family protection” type of need 
has been of great value. So has the intro- 
duction of monthly premium instalments 
into both Industrial and Ordinary insur- 
ance. 

Then there are the various forms of 
health and accident insurance, in which 
life as well as casualty companies have 
long been so keenly active. What a lot 
of useful variations there are! Not only 
the standard forms, but also the more 
newly contrived protection against 
surgical, hospitalization, and other such 
needs. 

Group Insurance and Programming 


And now look at Group insurance, 
which did not even exist until I had 
been in the business 30 years or more. 
Not only in its older forms of Life and 
Annuities, but also in these Health and 
Accident varieties, vast progress has 
been contributed by the Group com- 
panies. 

Also helpful has been the extension 
of Group insurance to smaller groups 
than the original one of 50 or more 
employes. And consider how helpful to 
small firms has been the development, 
for some time past, of business insur- 
ance covering the “key men” in medium 
and small enterprises. 

More significant in a sense than any 
one type of insurance is the introduc- 
tion a few decades ago of what has now 
become the common practice of “pro- 
gramming” a well-integrated family cov- 
erage, tailoring the policies to the com- 
bination of family characteristics applic- 
able in a particular case. Programming 
to make sure that ones’ proposed new 
insurance shall be of the type or types 
best suited to supplement, and integrate 
with, other protections (including gov- 
ernmental) already acquired by the 
breadwinner and other family members, 
has in all probability contributed im- 
portantly to the sound economic struc- 
ture of the typical American family, and 
offers promise of much further helpful 
extension. 

Looking back on the years that have 
passed, my thoughts go to individual 
persons with whom I have been asso- 
ciated—to people rather than to passing 
incidents. Many cherished friendships 
in and out of the Metropolitan family 
are of concern only to me, but a review 
of my interest in life insurance affords 
me the greatest of satisfaction. 


Proud of Field Organization 


I have particular satisfaction and pride 
in our field organization and the man- 
agers of district offices, which so far 
as the public is concerned, are, in reality, 
head offices of the Metropolitan. These 
men, with scarcely an exceptioin, have 
come to take an active part in their 
respective communities. The agency 
force is the direct contact with the 
public. It is the standard of the agency 
force that measures the reputation- and 
the confidence of the public. From the 
beginning, my experience in field activi- 
ties gave me a great respect and real 
affection for the whole field: organiza- 
tion, a feeling which has never lessened. 
This is outstanding among the- many 
things that have happened during my 
70 years in the business which provoke 
pleasing memories, 
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THE "DOUBLE-A" DEPENDABLE AGENCY 


IN KEEPING WITH CONTINENTAL AMERICAN’'S TRADITIONAL RECORD OF 
"FIRSTS"! NOW—ANOTHER REMARKABLE ACHIEVEMENT IN LIFE INSURANCE! 


NEW SPECIAL PREFERRED POLICY JULES ANZEL | 


‘ GS | Agent 
designed for the better-than-average-buyer who insures in amounts of $10,000 or more, it provides ee ee | 


the lowest cost protection consistent with accumulation of full ordinary life cash values! 








Inquire About Our New Juvenile Estate Builder 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
JULES ANZEL, General Agent 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Telephone MUrray Hill 2-2833 











What Makes A Top-Notch Brokers' Agency? 


A QUALITY PRODUCT FOR YOUR CLIENT: 
© Low Net Cost 
@ Liberal Underwriting 
®@ Favorable Settlement Options 
@ Sympathetic Handling of Special Problem Cases 
A FAVORABLE ATMOSPHERE FOR YOU: 


® Stimulating Sales Ideas 
@ Fully Vested Commissions 
© Retirement Plan Without Forfeitures 


A SMOOTHLY-FUNCTIONING ORGANIZATION: 


@ Experienced Personnel in Every Department 
®@ The Desire and the Ability to be Helpful 


We offer all these and more besides. Ask anyone who has done business with us. 


SAMUEL D. ROSAN AGENCY, INC. 


Continental Assurance Company 
Chicago, Ill. 


76 William Street New York 5, N. Y. Whitehall 3-7680 








Onl, sur, hes hecstnaes ts solicited rom fol ition agents o other companies 
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Prominent in 


general agent, Guard- 
also a prominent 
He is Lay Mod- 
American Baptist 
and 


Walter Grosser, 
ian Life, Chicago, is 
figure in 
erator of the 


religious life. 
North 

and as such travels 
speaks extensively. For 15 years he has 
board of trustees, North- 
Seminary in 


Conference 


been chairman, 
ern Baptist Theological 
Also, he is vice president of 
American Bible Society, largest unde- 
nominational distributors and translators 


Chicago. 


and publishers of Bibles. 

Mrs. Grosser is president of the 
Women’s National Missionary Union. 
Their home is in Oak Park, a suburb of 
Chicago, and they have three daughters, 
all married. One of their daughters is 
much interested in mathematics. An- 
other daughter, a graduate of Mills Col- 
lege in California, was a Phi Beta Kappa 
in her junior year and attained the high- 
est standing in the college. 

Mr. Grosser began selling insurance in 
1916 when a junior at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. His father, president of a small 
suburban bank, had urged him to enter 
life insurance. His entire career has 
been with the Guardian. He was presi- 
dent of Guardian’s Leaders Club in 1940- 
41. 

An agent for 27 years he was ap- 
pointed general agent in 1943. A few 
years ago he relinquished part of his 
duties to Roy Janson. 

Mr. Grosser’s personal production has 
been consistently 50 or 60 cases a year, 
with an average-size policy of $12,000. 
His prospecting has been in a diversified 
field. He likes best to make sales which 


Religious Life 





Merrill Chase 
W. W. GROSSER 


guarantee growing families with salary 
continuance at least sufficient to meet 
Recommending 


minimum requirements. 
competent legal counsel, or discussing 
estate and business problems with a 


trust company has often resulted in sub- 
stantial insurance sales. One of his 1953 
cases for $100,000 developed out of a 
man’s will with an able attorney. The 
insured, who was 48, had little previous 
insurance. During his almost four dec- 
ades of selling he says he has always 
found it stimulating. 


Lehman’s Deep Pool of Prospects 





LEHMAN 


JOHN E. 


A review of the career of John E. 
Lehman, Woody Equitable So- 
ciety, Chicago, demonstrates an extraor- 
dinarily wide which has 
made his pool of prospects a very deep 
one. As a tournament golf player he 
holds these major titles: Western ama- 
1930; Great Lakes ama- 
teur champion, 1936; Victory 
Open—low amateur, 1941. 


agency, 


acquaintance 


teur champion, 
Chicago 


“seneral 
says 


While he terms himself a 
practitioner” in life insurance he 
the majority of his business can be clas- 
sified as key-man situations involving 
closely held companies. His 1953 produc- 
tion: Group insurance—three cases for 
$24,000,000 volume; business insurance 
seven lives for $285,000; general cases— 
eight lives for $109,000; Pension Trust 
—two cases on 17 lives for $205,000. 


Father Was a Bank Cashier 


Mr. Lehman was born in Crown 
Point, Ind., a town of 3,000 population. 
His father was cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Crown Point. He attended 
Crown Point schools where he partici- 
pated in basketball, pole vault and base- 





ball. Following graduation from high 
school he went to Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind., graduating in 1928 in 


electrical engineering. 

Here were his extra-curricular activi- 
ties at Purdue: 

Eta Kappa Nu—honorary 
engineering society. 

Scabbard and Blade —honorary ROTC 
society for which he was chairman of 
the military ball in his senior year. 

Gimlet—honorary athletic society, serv- 
ing as president during his senior year. 

Manager of basketball team during his 
senior year. 

Golf team member for three years; 
captain during senior year. Team won 
Western Conference Golf championship 
(Big Ten) in 1928. He also belonged to 
a social fraternity. 

So when John Lehman left college in 
1928 he had the base of a large ac- 
quaintanceship. Coming to Chicago he 

(Continued on Page 162) 


electrical 


Lorraine Sinton 
One feature of The Gold Book each 
year of wide interest has been its pub- 
lication of a number of biographical 
articles about Chi- 
cago life insurance 
personalities 


which The Gold 
Book asks Lor- 
raine Sinton to 
prepare. Sales 


promotion mana- 
ger of Paul W. 
Cook agency, Mu- 
tual Benefit Life, 
she is regional di- 
rector of Ameri- 
can Society of 





Lorraine Sinton 


Way’s Planning 


Jacob E. Way, Jr., 
Massachusetts Mutual, 
to an insurance family. His grandfather, 
two uncles and his father were in the 
business for 25 years. His father died 
unexpectedly in April, 1941. 

Jake Way attended Wheaton High 
School; was graduated from Howe Mili- 
tary School and entered the Army as 
a second lieutenant in the infantry. He 
led a rifle platoon in combat until se- 
verely wounded by an enemy mortar 
which kept him a year and a half in 
the hospital. Married shortly before 
leaving the Army he and his bride got 
G.I. housing on the University of Chi- 
cago campus and once more he became 
a student. At the university he was 
working on his Master’s degree in Busi- 
ness Administration but his father died 
three months before he was able to 
finish and he left school to go with the 
Penn Mutual which had been his father’s 
company for 22 years. In October, 1941, 
he joined the Jordan Agency, William 
J. Nelson being co-general agent at the 
time. (The latter was recently appointed 
general agent, Massachusetts Mutual in 
Milwaukee.) 

Mr. Way has qualified for the Na- 
tional Quality Award every year since 
being in the business. The largest case 
he ever wrote was on a referred lead, 
the prospects being two men whom he 
had never met before approaching them 
for business insurance. On each life 
$250,000 was placed. 

In 1953 Mr. Way sold more than 
$900,000 on 45 lives, this being made up 
of business insurance, ov life in- 
surance and a small pension case. His 
goal this year is $1,000,000. He revised 
his work system after many discussions 
with his general agents and thinks the 
system adopted as a result, will work 
for most anyone. The theory is that in 
selling a million of life insurance a man 
is doing a good but not exceptional job. 
The objective in reaching this produc- 
tion figured on a commission rate of 
$12.50 per $1,000 average follows: 


Jordan agency, 
Chicago, belongs 


savings plans. 


1—$2 


a week 


to Reach 


Chartered Life Underwriters and has 
also just completed a term as chairman 
of the CLU Chapter Activities Commit- 
tee which among other things had re- 
sponsibility for the programs of the 
annual American Society breakfast held 
at NALU convention in Boston. 

Miss Sinton’s acquaintance in the Chi- 
cago life insurance production field js 
unusually extensive. Her articles cover 
a wide range of personalities represen- 
tative of the successful insurance men 
of the city. Asked why she is willing 
to take the time necessary to interview 
so many persons relative to their back- 
grounds, insurance experience, family 
life, method of operation and affiliations 
outside of life insurance, she says she 
finds it stimulating. 


Million 





WAY, JR. 


JACOB E. 


man who wants to make a good living 
and does not want to be a mediocre 
agent. His father taught him a knowl- 
edge of many trades. Jake finds build- 
ing, plumbing and general repairing an 
excellent way of letting down in the 
evening or over the weekend to say 
nothing of the improvements to the 
house as a result. In this hobby pursuit 
he has met men in all lines of work 
and his clientele includes plumbers, car- 
penters and other building trade work- 
ers, as well as numerous ton executives 
of corporations. 

Mr. Way finds that if he talks slower 
and leayes out much of the technical 
language in explanations, it gets better 
sales results. His wife has been of con- 


siderable help to him in prospecting 
and in arranging interviews with some 
Volume Commission Lives 


Sell one a week to lower 





IOGMICS Gisa ss sacpae eto tunes pepe cero woes $ 200,000 $ 2,600.00 52 
2—Jumping Juvenile ($1,000 to age 21, $5,000 there- 
after per unit). Average of two units, two sales 
AVION ET, cates Sou pases sine wicuat 348 eases soos 50,000 1,200.00 24 
3—Age change file. Get ages of everyone you meet. % 
They will all give you their date of birth....... 100,000 1,200.00 15 
4—Prospecting and centers of influence.............. 100,000 1,200.00 15 
3—Hit or miss. Cases that come to you or you - 
BEI IP OR. cssisee neo ei coe secawNhaetinepts omens 100,000 1,200.00 15 
6—Social Security sales talk. This can be very dis- 
turbing to a client if presented properly...... 250,000 3,000.00 30 
7—Miscellaneous (business insurance, estate plan- 
IND: IOTGUD? (‘PENSIONS 0 '601e.015 «iss 5s iasaueoeuion 200,000 2,400.00 30 
Dateless Bott. oro.) swig me sine be ones See $1,000,000 $12,800.00 181 


Mr. Way thinks this schedule is realis- 
tic and within the reach of the average 


husband whose wife has already been 


sold. 
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os PLEASE ACCEPT OUR THANKS 








e For making us Continental Assurance’s leading 


General Agency for the first six months of 1954. 


e For helping us to pay for better than $1,000,000 


a month of ordinary life. 


e For making it possible for this agency to be 


Company Leader in Non-Can A&H sales. 


Our progress —since we first opened our doors five and a half 
years ago—has been most gratifying. This year, we had 17 
te qualifiers for our Pyramid Club Convention in Washington. 


< There are now 30 brokers enrolled in our Broker Benefit Plan. 


rsuit This report reads as it does only because of the assistance and 
ork- cooperation of our many business associates. That is why we 


ower ask you to: “Please accept our thanks.” 


s DAVID A. CARR AGENCY, INC. 


24 CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, CHICAGO 


i 50 EAST 42nd STREET @© NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
OXford 7-3424 


DAVID A. CARR, PRES. MICHAEL A. WILTON, VICE-PRES. 
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John Mullen Spent 9 Years at Sea Manufacturers Life Leader 
Specializes in Pension Plans 


John Mullen, district manager, John 
Hancock, Framingham, Mass., was born 
in Scotland, one of nine children. When 
11 years old he started work as a “Sat- 
for a large bakery, peat be- 
to 9 o’clock p.m. 
Graduated 


urday boy” 
ing between 5.30 a.m. 
Wages, 28 cents for the day. 





JOHN MULLEN 


from school at the age of 14 he went 
yw’s famed ship- 
yards on the River Clyde. The voca- 
tion seemed a natural to him as mem- 
bers of his immediate family as well as 
followed the sea for a 
aboard an oil 
tanker as a cabin boy and celebrated his 
15th birthday at Port Said bound for 
Abadan and the Persian Gulf. For nine 
years he worked on the sea 


Why He Came to America 


Attracted by stories that the streets 
of American cities were “paved in gold” 
he came here in 1928 and soon became 
disillusioned. The job he got was as a 
vacuum cleaner salesman and he had 
difficulty making a living. Then in De- 
cember, 1931, he had a stroke of luck. 
It was the sale of a cleaner to an assis- 
tant district manager of the John Han- 
cock who advised him to apply for a 
debit. That resulted in his being ap- 
pointed an agent in the Hyde Park office 
of the company “and I was then on my 
way,” he told The Gold Book. 

Mr. Mullen explained what happened 
next: “My debit covered a section known 
as the flats which was populated by peo- 
ple of many nationalities, nearly all of 
whom like myself had come to the States 
in search of a better life for themselves 
and their families. To say I was well 
adapted to this particular debit is cer- 
tainly no exaggeration as I had visited 
the countries of many of these prospects 
or policyholders and had gained a real 
respect for their wav of life and their 
characters. In addition to this. I had 
just severed my connection with the 
Canadian Pacific steampships where we 
had been ferrving thousands of these 
peoples from their homelands to Quebec 
from where they scattered through the 
Western hemisphere.” 


to work in one of Glasg: 


relatives had 


livelihood. He signed 


Appreciated Aims of Clientele 


In the 23 vears that followed Mullen’s 
experience differed little from that of 
other agents except perhaps he was more 
conversant with — in other parts 
of the world, and, thus, was better able 
to appreciate the opportunities which 
exist in the United States. After four 
and a half years as an agent on the 
debit he was advanced to assistant dis- 
trict manager at the same office. And 


in 1942 he was appointed manager at 
Framingham, a thriving, friendly town 
of 30,000 population. 

“While mine is not a Horatio Alger 
story,” he said to The Gold Book, 
“my experience conveys to me, at least, 
the opportunity which exists in the life 
insurance industry where if a man has 
something to offer it is widely accepted 
and rewarded.” 


In December, 1950, Charles Laurent 
celebrated his 30th anniversary with 
Manufacturers Life of Canada, and was 
eligible for his company pension. But 
Mr. Laurent, who specializes in pension 
plans, continued in production and in 
1952 and 1953 was Manufacturers Life’s 





e FIRST 
with B.A.R.E. 


First with New Benefits 
Now available to groups and 
individuals in all occupations! 


First with New Opportunities 
for General Agents who can build sales 
organizations. Now licensed in 44 States! 





Benefit Association’s Big New Growth 
Program Offers Sound Profit Margins 
for General Agents 


e Atlast thedoor isopen... 


and Benefit Association is in- 


viting General Agents to help spread the news of today’s top 
insurance values! Look at this complete program designed 
for family protection, company expansion, and agency profits: 


NEW 1954 policies : H&A lifetime coverage with two-year 
nonconfining sickness...low-cost professional men’s H&A...new 
hospital-surgical coverage ... modern, top-value life policies! — 


NEW leads... Hundreds of thousands of prospect names— 
satisfied Benefit Association policyholders . . . plus continuing 


lead-producing programs. 


NEW commission schedules... 


Better than any we’ve seen! 


VESTED RENEWALS!... 


Most liberal contract in the business! 


YOU CAN PROFIT 


from Benefit Association’s exciting expan- 
sion... build on the firm foundation of 41 
years of growth! Now is the time for you 
to establish your big, solid, profitable 
agency! For complete, confidential informa- 


tion, write today to: 





Robert W. Lindsley 
Director of Sales, Room 000 






E 7” ' 
BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 
of Railway Employees ¢ Est. 1913 
Benefit Association Building + Chicago 13, illinois 
Eee g Oe OME MOO LL ZB iiik ib ats bilan in sills 





leading SB Nag agt He wrote more than 
$1,000,000,000 in a single month. 


Born in France, Mr. Laurent joined 


the Manufacturers Life at Brantford, 
Ontario, in 1920 and the following year 


CHARLES LAURENT 


was appointed supervisor for North Bay. 
When a new branch was opened in 
northern Ontario in 1925 he was named 
manager, a position he held until 1937. 
In March of that year he gave up his 
managership to return to personal pro- 
duction, and the following month led 
the company’s entire Canadian field 
force in volume. 


Met Leaders in Canadian Industry 


A few years later he commenced to 
specialize in pension plans. At that time 
the idea of insured pension plans was 
not the universally accepted method of 
instituting a pension program into an 
industry or business that they are now. 
3ecause the insured pension plan was 
so new to Canadian business, the Gov- 
ernment was not sure that it would 
accept as proper for tax deduction pur- 
poses—another obstacle in selling such 
cases. But Mr. Laurent saw the possi- 
bilities that existed in the pension field; 
knew they would meet the requirements 
of business and set out to meet the 
leaders of Canadian industry who could 
afford to buy his product and who needed 
it. 

From the first he decided the man to 
see in any organization is the execu- 
tive who makes the decisions. He picked 
out his prospect and through a common 
friend or acquaintance made _ himself 
personally known to that man. He 
studies the company’s problems, _be- 
comes familiar with its needs, then offers 
his solution. During an interview one of 
his most valuable assets is his remark- 
able memory. He has almost total recol- 
lection and the good fortune to remem- 
ber the right thing at the right time. 

Discussing Mr. Laurent for The Gold 
Book, H. C. Innes, manager field service 
department, Manufacturers Life said: 
“Charlie uses the English language as a 
means of expression and persuasion 
with an artist’s fine disdain of carping 
grammarians. The result, with the added 
spice of a trace of an accent, is never 
dull.” 

A member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table, Mr. Laurent was on the MDRT 
executive committee last year. He is 
with the Toronto branch of Manufac- 
turers Life, manager of which is H. C. 
Graham. 

Mr. and Mrs. Laurent do extensive en- 
tertaining at their summer home at 
Lake Simcoe and during the winter in 
Florida) They have two daughters, 
Margaret and Yvonne, both married. 
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Photography Is Abe Eisen’s Hobby 


National Life of Vermont Agent Takes Official Personality 
Pictures of Three Greater New York Insurance 
Industry Associations 


Abe W. Eisen, CLU, who is with 
P. F. Hodes agency, National Life of 
Vermont, New York City, is also official 
photographer of Life Supervisors Asso- 
ciation of New York, Life Underwriters 
Association of City of New York and 
Life Managers Association of Greater 
New York. His skillful work with the 
camera has been reproduced in the trade 
press and in numerous association pe- 
riodicals. He first became interested in 
photography when a boy of 12 at which 
time as owner of a Brownie camera he 
“took pictures of everything.” As_ his 
interest broadened so did his equipment 
and he now owns an assortment of 
cameras and accessories adequate enough 
to set himself up in his own studio 
should he desire to enter the profes- 
sional photography field. Pictures taken 
by Mr. Eisen at one of the first CLU 
Institutes, held at Storrs, Conn. at Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, were the basis 
of a brochure that told the pictorial 
history story of the schools. The pic- 
tures have been used to promote further 
interest in this popular educational 
movement. 

Can’t Fill All Assignments 

So many official photographic assign- 
ments have been offered Mr. Eisen, to- 
gether with requests from others to 
cover a variety of events that he has 
had to refuse many requests for lack 
of necessary time to take and develop 
the pictures. He has developed an un- 
usually large picture file and each year 
is asked for copies of pictures he has 


Role of Consultant 
(Continued from Page 84) 


vidual employe benefits and other 

such matters. 

Attitude and Approach 

It may be “working an old _ horse,” 
but it seems necessary to point out the 
importance of fitting the plan to the 
particular needs and requirements of the 
employer. Obviously, this is always im- 
portant, but the commodity being dealt 
with in this case might be considered 
especially so since first, the costs in- 
volved are considerable, and second, the 
financial security of employes is involved. 

Another point that should be kept in 
mind is that a pension plan is a long- 
term proposition. Good planning insures 
a reasonably stable plan, one that will 
not require “patching” soon after its 
inception. This means a good service 
was performed for the client and, of 
improves the reputation and 
prestige of the consultant. 

A distinction may be made between a 
salesman and a_ consultant. Generally 


course, 


speaking, a salesman’s job is to create 
or arouse an interest in a prospect to 
purchase something, whereas a consul- 
tant, as soon as he is retained, may be 
said to have already accomplished one 


taken. Some requests are from widows 
for prints of their deceased husbands 
which Mr. Eisen took. 

Although Mr. Eisen does not prefer 
any one make of camera he feels that 
under the proper conditions the Leica 
and its accessory lenses are the best to 
be had. In addition to the elaborate 
darkroom in his Bronxville, N. Y., home, 
Mr. Eisen has a modern machine shop, 
equipped with a variety of power tools, 
where he also spends some time when 
not involved in photographic pursuits or 
business interests. 

Mr. Eisen’s Career 

Mr. Eisen entered the insurance busi- 
ness 35 years ago as an office boy with 
the Robinson agency of the Travelers, 
remaining with that agency for 28 years 
in various capacities. In 1946 he joined 
the former FE. T. Wells agency of Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, where he is 
currently heading a supervisory unit. 
The present general agent is Philip F. 
Hodes. 

Mr. Eisen received his CLU designa- 
tion in 1942, and in addition to attend- 
ing several of the two-week courses of 
the CLU Institute he has studied insur- 
ance law courses at Fordham, New York 
University and took accountancy and 
business law courses at Pace University. 
He has also received a certificate from 
the Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association. 

Mr. Eisen has long been active in 
association activities in New York City. 
He was a member of the board of di- 


purpose and, from that point on, he 
works for and in the interest of his 
client. Of course, there are exceptions 
in selling. For example, life insurance 
agents may be considered consultants 
rather than salesmen. Once a prospect 
has decided he needs and wants insur- 
ance coverage, his agent works up a 
program to fit the particular require- 
ments. 

It is a consultant’s responsibility not 
only to perform to the best of his abil- 
ity, but to be certain he has the ability 
to handle pension plan problems effi- 
ciently and well, so that he will be of 
real service. 


Sums Up 


In conclusion, it should be pointed 
out that consultants perform a_ highly 
necessary and valuable function in the 
pension plan field. This field has grown 
rapidly in recent years and will continue 
to grow. 

Because of the great importance of 
pension plans and the gradual spread 
of knowledge it is, and should be. in- 
creasingly evident that the consultant 
should be well-qualified with education, 
training and experience in all the ele- 
ments of good, sound pension planning. 

With the large number of companies 
yet to initiate pension programs, there 
should be a bright future in the pension 
consulting field for the qualified con- 
sultant. Because of the continuing, long- 
range servicing of these programs the 
consultant’s advice becomes time-tested 
and, therefore, those consultants with 
the highest qualities of professional 
competence and integrity should prosper. 





ABE W. EISEN 


rectors of the local CLU Chapter, has 
been on various committees of the Life 
Underwriters Association of the City of 
New York and has held all offices in 
the Supervisors Association. He is ac- 
tive in B’nai B’rith, having been secre- 
tary of the Westchester Lodge. He is 
also a member of the Colony Club in 
New Rochelle. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eisen have two daugh- 
ters, Phyllis Geiss and Eda Mason. Mrs. 
Geiss, a sociologist, graduated from Cor- 
nell University with high honors and 
has served in Paris with the Air Uni- 
versity of the American Air Forces. 
Before going to Paris she completed a 
two-year assignment at London Uni- 
versity. Mrs. Mason, a graduate of God- 
dard College, Vermont, is a librarian and 
a resident of Denver. Mrs. Geiss is now 
a permanent resident of New York. 
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Boston Mutual representatives are 
constantly reviewing policyholder pro- 
grams to make sure they meet with 
changing family needs. 


This kind of continuous and friendly 
service not only keeps our 444,000 pol- 
icyholders up to date but provides the 
Company with a solid foundation for 
future growth. In this 63rd year of 
service many new families are referred 
to us by satisfied policyholders. 


BOSTON MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


























The new 
auditorium 
wing at The 
Greenbrier 





The Greenbrier now offers enlarged 
and improved facilities for group 
meetings at famous White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia. The New 
Auditorium wing accommodates 
groups up to 1,000 in the most mod- 
ern meeting facilities to be found 
anywhere. 


The new addition has an 8,600 
sq. ft. auditorium with a capacity 
of 1,075 for meetings and 860 for 
banquets. A theatre with continen- 
tal style seating and an inclined 
floor seats 400. Both have full 
stages with all facilities, plus the 
latest projection 
P. A. systems. Eight smaller meet- 


equipment and 


ing rooms for 25 to 100 persons are 
also included. The entire wing is 


air-conditioned. 





AUDITORIUM set for banquet 


Dimensions — 72’ wide by 112’ long. No 
obstructions. Fully equipped stage 40’ x 
20’, orchestra pit, dressing rooms. Motion 
picture and slide projection. P. A. sys- 
tem. 110-220v. A. C. power supply with 
ample outlets. Pantries and kitchen ad- 
joining. 

For detailed information about 
the new meeting facilities, address: 


DIRECTOR OF SALES, 








7eOnUTICT 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Or inquire of Greenbrier offices in New 
York, 588 Fifth Ave., JU 6-5500 * Boston, 73 
Tremont St., LA 3-4497 * Chicago, 77 West 
Washington St., RA 6-0625 * Washington, 
Investment Bldg., RE 7-2642. 
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undamentals Of Pension And 
Profit-Sharing Plans 


By Meyer M. Go .psTEIN 


Executive Director, Pension Planning Co., New York 


Some of the fundamental points re- 
garding pension and profit-sharing plans 
follow: 


I. Four Choices of Employer 

When an employe becomes superan- 
nuated or totally and permanently dis- 
abled an employer actually has only four 
choices. 

A. Dismiss Employe. First he can 
fire such employe, a policy of manage- 
ment which hurts employe morale. (lf 
unionized, the union may invoke the 
seniority clause to resist compulsory re- 
tirements where no pension plan exists.) 
Further, even the improved Old Age 
Benefits of SS is an inadequate solution. 
So, letting “Uncle Sam” do it is not the 
answer either. 

B. Hidden Pensions. The second choice 
of management is to “keep them on the 
payroll.” This involves a steady accumu- 
lation of hidden pension costs and fixed 
over-head in bad business years as well 
as good ones. Such procedure could lead 
a company to become inefficient, high 
cost and non-competitive. It is one of 
the reasons why there is “three genera- 
tions from shirt sleeves to shirt sleeves” 
in a business as well as in personal life. 
To carry superannuation on the payroll, 
instead of an advance sinking fund, is 
simply to defer the cost, and to exagger- 
ate today’s profits at the expense of fu- 
ture management and future stock- 
holders. 

No company would fail to set up a 
depreciation account to write off the de- 
preciation of physical plant and equip- 
ment. It is likewise unsound business 
practice to fail to set up an account 
covering the depreciation of human ma- 
chinery; i.e., a pension account. Fur- 
thermore, it is just as illogical to write 
off the depreciation of a human being 
after he has completed his years of 
service as it would be to use a machine 
in one generation of management and 
write it off in another generation.. 

C. Unfunded Pension Plan. The third 
choice of management is a pay-as-you- 
go, or unfunded pension plan. The ad- 
vantages to an employer of an unfunded 
pay-as-you-go plan is that, at the be- 
ginning, it requires the least initial out- 
lay. But this apparent strength is its 
ultimate weakness because it is “like a 
thief that creeps up in the dark.” For 
example, a recent study disclosed that 
an organization that had been paying 
pensions on a pay-as-you-go basis, which 
were averaging an outlay of less than 
1% of their payroll, was heading ulti- 
mately for a cost of 6.6% of their pay- 
roll and would still have an unfunded 
system. 

D. Funded Pension Plan. By con- 
trast, this organization was able to es 
tablish the same benefits via a funded 
plan, calling for an outlay of 3.4% of 
payroll for 20 years, until their past 
service was fully funded, and then 2% 
of payroll thereafter. Of course, in that 
projection, they found that for the first 
17 years the funded plan required a 
greater cash outlay, but after that there 
was the permanent relief from the 
steadily mounting larger cash outlay 
that would have been required under the 
unfunded program. 


Another fundamental reason for a 
funded program is the tax savings. A 
recent study indicated that for the same 
benefits a funded plan would cost the 
employer less than two-thirds the cost 
of an unfunded plan (net after taxes). 
This is the magic of advance tax deduc- 
tion combined with compound interest. 
Of course, employer and employes are 
safer with a funded plan. 


Il. Tax Advantages of a Funded 
Pension Plan 

The tax advantages which flow from 
a funded, tax-qualified pension plan ap- 
ply to 1—the trust; 2—the employer, and 
3—the employes. 

A. Tax exempt Trust. The trust which 
is part of a qualified plan is exempt 
from tax. It is not taxable on its earn- 
ings or on the increments of the fund. 
By filing a simple tax form the statute 
of limitations commences to toll and 
after three years the particular taxable 
year is closed. 

B. Deductions for Employer Contri- 
butions. The employer is allowed to de- 
duct from his gross income his con- 
tributions under the plan within speci- 
fied limits. Thus, funds which otherwise 
would be eaten up by taxes become 
available for the benefit of employes in 
general, inclusive of the stockholders. 
Shareholder officers may directly par- 
ticipate in all benefits under the plan 
and derive the special tax considerations 
available under qualified plans. 

C. Employe Tax Benefits. The em- 
ploye benefits in the following respects: 

1. Deferred Tax Treatment. 

He pays no tax on the employer’s 
contributions and increments on _ the 
fund, regardless of whether his rights 
are non-forfeitable, until the funds are 
actually distributed or made available to 
him. The distribution, unless made in 
one taxable year on account of the em- 
ploye’s death or separation from the 
service of the employer, is taxable under 
the new annuity rules. If the employe 
contributed under the plan and his own 
contributions can be recovered in three 
years, he pays no tax on the amounts 
received until he recovers his own cost. 
Thereafter, everything received is tax- 
able in full. If the payments received 
during the first three years are less than 
the aggregate of his contributions, the 
new life expectancy rule is applicable. 
The aggregate of his contributions is 
divided by his life expectancy and the 
quotient represents the amount which 
is excludable from taxable income. If, 
for example, the employe’s own contri- 
butions total $28,000 and he has a life 
expectancy of 14 years, the annual ex- 
clusion is $2,000. If his monthly annui- 
ties are $300, $2,000 of the total for the 
vear is excluded and the balance of 
$1,600 is included in taxable income. 
However, at age 65, the special credit 
for retirement income becomes applica- 
ble and another $1,200 is excluded at 
the first tax bracket. 

2. Long-Term Capital Gain Treat- 

ment. 

If the employe’s interest is distributed 
in one taxable year on account of his 
separation from the service, or death 
during employment or after separation, 


such distribution, to the extent it ex- 
ceeds the emp!oye’s own contributions, 
is taxable as a long-term capital gain. 
This cuts the tax on such distribution in 
half and in no event does the tax 
thereon exceed 25%. 

3. Net Unrealized Appreciation. 

If the distribution includes securities of 
the employer corporation, the net un- 
realized appreciation on such securities 
which are attributable to the employe’s 
own contributions, or which constitute 
part of a distribution in one taxable 
year on account of the employe’s separa- 
tion from the service, or death either 
during employment or after separation, 
is excluded trom the taxable portion. 
For example, if the stock has a value of 
$150 per share but was acquired at a 
cost of $100, the employe is not taxable 
on the appreciation of $50. His basis of 
the stock for subsequent sale, however, 
is $100. If he dies before selling the 
stock, its value is includible for estate 
tax purposes but there is no income tax 
on the appreciation over and above the 
original basis. 

4. $5,000 Death Benefit Exclusion. 

A death benefit which does not ex- 
ceed $5,000, paid under an exempt pen- 
sion trust or qualified non-trusteed an- 
nuity plan, in one taxable year of the 
distributee is excludable from taxable 
income regardless of whether the em- 
ploye had a non-forfeitable right to re- 
ceive the amount while living. 

5. Estate Tax Exclusion. 

The value of an annuity or other pay- 
ment receivable by the beneficiary, other 
than the executor of the deceased em- 
ploye’s estate, under an exempt em- 
ployes’ trust or qualified non-trusteed 
annuity plan is excludable from the 
gross estate of the decedent, except for 
the portion attributable to his own 
contributions. 

D. Advantages to Closely Held Cor- 

porations. 

A qualified pension trust is especially 
advantageous to a closely held corpora- 
tion and its stockholders. Not only does 
the corporation benefit tax-wise but sub- 
stantial savings are also effected for the 
stockholders. This is illustrated by our 
recent study based on the following as- 
sumptions: 

A corporation pays gincome tax ata 
rate averaging 50%. Its stock is owned 
equally by A and B who are, respec- 
tively, 55 and 45 years of age. Both are 
in a personal income tax bracket which 
averages 50%. The corporation has been 
realizing profits annually but has not 
been subject to the accumulated earn- 
ings tax. It is considering various ways 
of using the top $40,000 of its annual siet 
profits. 

We found that the stockholders are 
better off (after income taxes) under a 
pension plan, at their attained ages of 
65, to the extent of $38,625 (8% better 
for A and 18% better for B) as com- 
pared to a plan where the net profits 
after taxes are added to corporation 
surplus. Or, they are better off to the 
extent of $81,542.50 (30% better for A 
and 42% better for B) as contrasted to 
a plan where half is paid out in divi- 
dends and the other half added to cor- 
poration surplus. (In addition, if any 
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part of the distribution from the pen- 
sion trust represents net unrealized ap- 
preciation on securities of the employer 
corporation, such appreciation is exclud- 
able from the taxable portion. Thus, we 
note the end result is that these share- 
holder officers could provide a pension 
plan for all the other employes at no 
cost to the shareholders—in fact, they 
make a net profit, personally. All of 
the cost of pensions for the other em- 
ployes is borne out of the savings ‘in 
corporate and personal income taxes. 
Thus, pension plans are a special tax 
bargain to the shareholder officers of 
closely held corporations. 

Of course, the extent of the tax bar- 
gain depends on the variations in cor- 
porate and personal income tax rates in 
each case. Also, as far as the corpora- 
tion is concerned, it has the definite 
business benefits which stem from facili- 
tating the orderly retirement of the 
non-stockholder employes under . the 
plan, which means increased efficiency, 
improved ability to attract and hold de- 
sirable employes. 


Ill. Working Capital 


This problem concerns many compa- 
nies—particularly “growth companies.” 
However, under some circumstances it is 
possible to “eat one’s cake and have it 
too,” namely, to have a funded pension 
plan without necessarily reducing the 
company’s working capital. 


IV. Fixed Costs 


It is not necessary to have a fixed 
cost commitment, either for tax pur- 
poses, or to provide full benefits, to em- 
ployes on schedule as they become due. 
In other words, flexibility may be pro- 
vided so that the employer can make 
the maximum payment that is tax de- 
ductible in his high tax years, contribute 
an average amount in a normal year, 
and have the freedom to reduce or sus- 
pend payments directly in a bad year 
without necessarily disturbing his tax 
position, the benefits to employes, or the 
actuarial soundness of the plan. 


V. Accrued Liability for Past 
Service 


This bugaboo of accrued liability for 
past service is generally based on a mis- 
understanding of what this item really 
represents. The proper funding method 
generally can solve this problem. 


VI. Benefits 


The question of what benefits involves 
a careful evaluation by management of 
the benefits to employer and employe in 
relation to the stated budget of costs. 
The program may be “tailor-made” fo 
combine any combination of amount or 
type of benefits to employes. For in- 
stance, should the program be confined 
to age retirement benefits only or should 

(Continued on Page 154) 
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Only a stone’s throw from Manhattan... 





Colonial Life’s beautiful, modern home office in East Orange, New Jersey, is a short, 
pleasant drive from New York. Near enough and convenient enough to provide fast, 


efficient life insurance service. 


Since it was built in 1948, nine other insurance companies have constructed 


buildings here. Today East Orange has blossomed into a major insurance suburb. 


THE COLONIAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 





EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY ' 
Those who look ahead see Colonial 
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EXPANSION 


Good News for Brokers! 




















































ITH the recent announcement that Keane & Warner, 
Inc. have been appointed general agents for Non- 


Cancellable A. & H. of 


PROVIDENT LIFE & CASUALTY COMPANY 


of Chattanooga, Tenn. 
our long range expansion program has been realized. 


The full facilities of this progressive Chattanooga 
company in the non-cancellable field are now available 


to all New York brokers and agents. 


With the introduction of Provident Life & Casualty’s 
new, modern non-cancellable policies (both medical and 
non-medical) you can now obtain coverage for ANY 
TYPE of accident and health risk in the Keane & Warner 
Agency. We are completely equipped! 


Thanks to the wonderful support given to us by our 
many producer friends, our fiscal year just ended was 
the biggest and best in our history. Furthermore .. . 
because of our well rounded A. & H. facilities . . . here’s 
our promise of even better service to you in the busy 


months ahead. 





KEANE & WARNER, 
Specializing in A. & H. Exclusively 


Robert J. Keane Reuben Warner 


150 Broadway - - - - = New York 38, N. Y. 
Phone: WOrth 4-3670 


On Any A. & H. Risk 


“Tt’s Smart to Check with Keane & Warner” 














Albert R. Enderle 4 


Albert R. Enderle, CLU, general 
agent, Lincoln National Life, Houston, 
spent four years with the Marines dur- 
ing World War II, part of it at Iwo 
Jima, and was fortunate enough to come 
through his war experiences unscathed. 
During his military service he was at- 
tached as an enlisted man with the 4th 
Raider Battalion and the 4th Marine 
Division as a non-commissioned officer 
serving in the artillery regiment. He was 
commissioned from the ranks in August, 
1943, and then transferred to the 5th 
Marine Division where he served in the 
artillery regiment until his discharge. 
He remained with the 5th Marine Divi- 
sion in their occupation of Kyushu, 
Japan. In addition to 4th and 5th Marine 
divisions, he had several assignments 
with inspection teams. 

Mr. Enderle became an agent in 
Texas in 1933. After his discharge from 
the service he went to Miami as assis- 
tant manager of an Eastern life com- 
pany, later becoming manager, then was 
transferred to Houston. In December, 
1952, he was appointed Lincoln Na- 
tional general agent in Houston. He 
got the CLU degree in 1950; is a mem- 
ber of the Houston Business Estate and 
Planning Council and last year was 


Years With Marines 





ALBERT R. ENDERLE 


president of Houston General Agents 
and Managers Association. 





Mr. and Mrs, Henry 


(Continued from Page 68) 


sideration of masculine ego as well as 
his pride, and also there is a matter of 
professional jealousies. No ambitious 
man wants to be excelled by a woman 
in the same field of performance. So 


It is important too for a woman to 
maintain her health with emphasis on 
regular hours and proper rest and re- 
laxation. 

“IT do not confine my efforts exclu- 
sively to calling on women. I work on 
the basis that I have a policy to meet 
any economic need and my job is to 
find the need and try to see that it is 





Be not afraid — Courage. 





As a man thinketh, so is he 


Think Success. 


and Enthusiasm. 


you ’re going. 


business. 





Be of good cheer — Friendliness and Cheerfulness. | 
3y faith are you saved — Believe you can. 

No man can serve two masters — Concentration. 

Mental Attitude. 

Ask and you shall receive — Confidence. 

Keep thy heart with all diligence for out of it are the issues of life — 


Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 


Do unto others as you would have them do unto you — Public Relations. 
Get wisdom and with all thy getting, get understanding — Know where | 


And just for good measure — here are some more: 
He that endureth to the end shall be saved — Stick-to-it-iveness. 
A good name is better than great riches — Prestige. 
A man increased in knowledge is increased in strength— Know your 


Ten Selling Commandments of Mr. and Mrs. Henry | 


The Henry mottoes have been merged into these ten commandments for salesmen: | 


do it with thy might — Industry 








throughout 30 years we have traveled 
a lively, competitive pace, but it has 
been stimulating to both of us. 

“My husband and I never solicit to- 
gether. We drive separate cars and 
travel in opposite directions. This elim- 
inates lost action and results in more 
contacts. We maintain separate prospect 
lists. 1 never ‘visit’ with prospects. It 
may be a waste of time for me and for 
them. When I call they know it is for 
the expressed purpose of writing a pol- 
icy or otherwise to service life insur- 
ance. I practice rigid self discipline. 
Working in the business world is a 
natural part of a man’s life. That is not 
so with a woman. 

“Even though I grew up in my father’s 
business and have been in the business 
world practically all my life there are 
days when I keenly desire to stay home 
and plant flowers or just putter about 
the house. It is more fun to sew lace 
on a handkerchief than to study taxa- 
tion and Social Security. These desires 
are natural and instinctive, but must be 
kept under control by the successful 
woman agent. Therefore, it takes more 
will power for a woman to maintain 
regular hours in this business and keep 
going day after day, week after week. 





met. As soon as I see a prospect is 
interested I try as fast as possible to 
close.” 

Commenting on the insurance of mar- 
ried couples who are in business Mrs. 
Henry said: 

“In working with business couples 
where both husband and wife are earn- 
ing I point out to the wife that her 
husband is buying life insurance. In 
many instances she helps pay for it. 
Of course, it is a production for her 
on the one hand, and, on the other his 
policy will afford valuable cash accumu- 
lations which are his to control. She 


can do the same thing for herself, but 


if she owns no policy of her own she 
may have no money for herself in the 
end. Any woman who has had her own 
earnings for a number of years misses 
the income when it ceases.” : 

Mrs. Henry has served on boards of 
the Business and Professional Women’s 
Club, the City Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Women’s Chamber of Commerce 
and various good will activities. Also, 
she has been on board of Arkansas 
Leaders’ Round Table of life underwrit- 
ers. She is an accomplished musician 
and has made frequent public appear- 
ances in Little Rock as a singer. 
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Another Provident EXCLUSIVE! 























Provident’s new decennial Step Rate plan is the realistic way to compute 
Non-Can premiums. It broadens the market for Non-Can loss of time cov- 
-erages tremendously, particularly in the younger ages. 


All Provident Non-Can coverages, both long term and short term, are avail- 
| able with premiums computed on this revolutionary step rate basis or, at the 
option of the purchaser, upon the conventional level premium basis. 


Non-Cancellable loss of time coverage is an integral part of each individual 
program of personal protection. 





All Provident Non-Can forms are available on a brokerage basis. If it’s Non- 
“ Can you need to complete your client’s personal protection program — 
to place it with Provident. 









it CHATTANOOGA 


i eae protecting mrovident neanle since 18§7 
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SIXTY-FIRST YEAR 
of Dependable Sabine 


Ww 


* The State Life Insurance Company of In- 
dianapolis is a mutual, legal-reserve company 
founded September 5, 1894 . . . Has paid 
$190,000,000 to Policyowners and Benefici- 
aries .. . Holds over $83,000,000 in Assets for 
their benefit ... Has over $220,700,000 Insur- 
ance in Force . . . Writes male and female 
lives ages one day to sixty-five years on a wide 
range of up-to-date plans . . . Offers State Life 
Dependable Service through trained Repre- 
sentatives in twenty-one states . . . The State 
Life advances steadily in 1954 for another 
year of progress. 


Ww 


THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 





























ATLANTIC 
CURRENTS 


New Agency Program 
Has Attractive Features 


Atlantic Life has just inaugurated a new 
agency development plan. Among its im- 
portant features are: 

1. Guaranteed Income 
2. Company Assisted Prospecting 
3. A Sound Training Schedule 


1. Instruction and Field Supervision 


This plan, designed to develop life under- 
writers on a professional, career basis, is 
Atlantic’s latest addition to its program of 


continuing progress. 





ATLANTIC LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: Richmond, Virginia 


“ai CMore than eNaff Century of Sewnce 
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By GeorcE Pease, CLU 


Editor, The Equiowa 
Equitable of Iowa’s Agency Publication 


Every life insurance producer worth 
his salt occasionally falls victim to an 


attack of the blues. Like measles or 


mumps in an adult, the seizure often 
serves as a springboard for humor on 
the part of observers ranging all the way 
from gentle kidding to downright 
ridicule. Funny as the unfortunate 
sufferer may appear, however, the blues, 
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like measles and mumps, can have the 
most serious consequences upon adults if 
not respected and treated. This is due 
to the fact that the blues is not a 
disease per se but a symptom—a warn- 
ing—of a serious depletion in the life 
underwriter’s mental, physical and spirit- 
ual resources. His battery has gone dead. 





Melancholy Susceptibility 


The good life insurance man is a 
“pushover” for frequent attacks of the 
blues because he shares with the artist 
that marvelous, radar-like quality we 
call temperament. It is the gift which 
enables him to tune in, at will, on the 
heart beats, the thought waves, and the 
emotional impulses of his fellow man. It 
is the priceless attribute which keeps 
him always alive to people, keenly sensi- 
tive to their shifting moods and instantly 
responsive to their innermost thoughts. 
It follows as does the night the day 
that any person blessed with this elusive 
quality must, perforce, share in all of 
the attitudes with which he is sur- 
rounded. When the woes of others out- 
balance their joys; when their defeats 
outweigh their victories; when their 
frustrations exceed their achievements 
for too many days on end, the sensitive 
life underwriter inevitably will be 
plunged into a siege of mental and 
spiritual depression. The more gifted he 
is the greater the exposure, and, hence, 
the more frequent the attacks are likely 
to be. 


The Cure 


Due to the nature of the malady there 
is no sure preventative. There is, how- 


ever, a cure which minimizes the in- 
tensity and reduces the duration of each 
seizure. ’ 

The first part of the cure already has 
been supplied, namely, the knowledge 
that there is nothing frightening, or 
shameful, about an attack of the blues, 
Everyone has suffered, and usually the 
more able and more gifted the life un- 
derwriter, the more frequent the attacks. 
So, first of all, it helps tremendously 
to learn and remember this one thing: 
in a perverse sort of way, an attack of 
the blues is a badge of honor and an 
intimation of success, an occupational 
hazard to be expected, an accepted and 
welcomed initiation into the fraternity 
of those who achieve. ‘ 

The second part of the cure involves 
the restoration of those physical, mental 
and spiritual resources, the depletion of 
which brought on the attack in the first 
place. The ailing agent will find a few 
hours of concentration upon some pur- 
suit far removed from business will 
suffice to restore his physical resources; 
a few minutes to an hour spent with in- 
spirational book such as “A Fortune to 
Share,” or “There Are No Strangers,” 
or “What’s Your Trouble ?”, will rapidly 
renew his mental health; a chapter from 
the Bible or the quiet contemplation of 
life’s great truths as revealed by the 
world’s leading philosophers will re- 
charge his lost spiritual forces. 

Finally, and of equal importance to 
the first two steps of the cure, is the 
rekindling of confidence through the re- 
view and recollection of past achieve- 
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A native of Minnesota, Mr. Pease| 
was graduated from the University of 
Wichita. After ten years of news- 
paper and advertising experience, in 
1930, he joined the Equitable of Iowa, 
as a field representative in the} 
Wichita agency. He went to the| 
home office two years later, and has; 
been in charge of the company maga- | 
zine, “Equiowa,” since 1934;  was| 
made its editor in 1949, | 








ments. All life insurance agents have 
experienced their memorable moments 
of supreme attainment; have revelled in 
their personal hours of glory. If they are 
wise they will store those golden ex- 
periences in their hearts against just 
such a contingency as the blues. The 
editor’s own private “confidence-builder- 
upper,” which has pulled him through 
many a low spot, is a thin volume con- 
taining copies of The Armed Service 
Edition, a four-page monthly labor ot 
love he produced for his company as- 
sociates in uniform throughout World 
War II, and from the writing of which 
he gained a feeling of fulfillment and 
usefulness of incalculable personal worth. 
A field associate’s inspiration might be 
a letter from a policyowner or a bene- 
ficiary, or a copy of an inspired settle- 
ment direction of his own devising. Each 
man must find his own “confidence- 
builder-upper,’ and cherish it against 
those days when the blues lay him 
low. 
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New ! Continental’ 





major hospital expense 





ere is protection that meets 
Hii need for major hos- 
pital expense coverage at low cost! 
Check these features: 


© Sold to individuals, families, can 
be adapted to group sales, ages 3 
months to 70 years. 

e Choice of $300 or $500 deduct- 
ible brings annual cost as low as 
$9.50 for a man age 39! For $25 
more he can protect his wife and 
two children. 

e Pays up to $5000 actual hospital 


expenses including 75% of nurses’ 


fees in hospital. 


protection pays up to 





"9000.00 


(Low cost! 


e Not limited to type of hospital 


room, specific accidents or illnesses. 


© Covers polio and other dread dis- 
eases. Also covers expenses in- 
curred within two years of date of 
accident or sickness. 

@ Pays in addition to any other pol- 
icies the assured may have and 
which may be used to cover deduct- 


ible. 


Pioneered by America’s No. 1 Acei- 
dent and Sickness Insurance Com- 
pany , this important new coverage 
serves public interest as well as 
opens up a major sales opportunity 


for every insurance producer! 


For details, sales literature and 


other information, address: 


DISABILITY DIVISION 


Continental Casualty Company - Chicago 4 


America’s No. 1 Accident and Sickness Insurance Company’ 
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What America Has Meant to Me 


Hard Struggle for Existence of My Family and Myself in 
Europe Fades in Memory After Great 
Opportunities of U. S. A. 


By Louts P. CoopMans 
Newell C. Day Agency, Equitable of Iowa, Moline, Ill. 


America has been a land of 


My parents didn’t have it 


To me 
opportunity. 
in Belgium. There my father who had 
become an orphan at the age of 8 never 
was obliged 


finished the second grade; 


to make his living for a time herding 


pigs and sheep; then became a coach- 


man and later a chauffeur. He was able, 
too, to conduct a small ice cream busi- 


ness on the side. My mother was the 


educated member of the family because 
she had received all the blessings that 
go with a sixth grade education, but by 
1914 when World War I started, and 
after 11 years of married life and much 
hard work, my parents had accumulated 
but 300 francs which then was $600. 

In August, 1914, my father was 
drafted into the Belgian Army, serving 
four and a half years. After the war he 
returned to his chauffeur’s job and then 
became a janitor in an artist’s studio. 
His ice cream business was confiscated 
by the Germans, but he had been abie 
to save 2,000 francs in the service all 
of which was used in the ensuing two 
years in trying to feed and clothe us 
and give a little schooling to my sister 
and myself. 

When I reached 16 I was going to 
high school on a scholarship and had 
become fascinated about America as the 
Americans had saved us from the Ger- 
mans. I spent a lot of time looking in 
windows of Brussels travel bureaus 
where I gazed at American scenes. 

I persuaded my mother to write to her 
brother in Atkinson, Ill, whom she had 
not seen in 27 years. Passage money 
resulted and on July 2, 1921, we arrived 
in the United States and went to Illinois. 


I thought I would like to go to work 
on a farm to repay my uncle; did work 
on the farm for some months; then 
came an opportunity to attend school 
and work for my room and board before 
and after school was out and on Satur- 
day. 

The principal thing for me to learn 
rapidly was the language. At 16 I en 
tered the first grade. When the teacher 
addressed me I did not know what she 
said until some small children of Bel 
gian descent came to my rescue with 
the translation. It took me three weeks 
to learn to spell and pronounce every 
word in the first and second grade 
readers. From then on I made fast 


progress, especially due to the fact that 
a new teacher, Sister Alonza, a nun of 
the Benedictine Order, could speak Ger- 
man. To my development as a student 
he devoted some lunch hours and time 
after school. 

Our family began to get along. My 
father got a job as a section hand on a 
railroad at $2.35 a day. My mother did 
a variety of jobs from picking corn to 
being a midwife and a practical nurse 
My sister earned money as a baby sit- 
ter. In two years time we repaid our 
uncle for the $1,004 debt he spent on 
our passage to America and we also 
made a down payment on an automobile. 
In the next two years I worked in a 
restaurant, a garment factory and a 
grocery store, my top pay being $13 a 
week. As I had some talent as a musi- 
cian I increased my income by playing 
at dances and also teaching music. Next 
I became a barber, where I greatly in- 
creased my acquaintance. 

My parents and sisters moved to Mo- 
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line and I was given a room in the local 
Legion headquarters in Atkinson in re- 
turn for keeping the premuses clean. 


Becomes an Agent 


Then an important event hi ippened 


which demanded an increase in income 
| took two and a half years of piano 
instruction in order to learn to write 





choral quartette arrangements; worked 
in a quartette, directed choral and com- 
munity singing and in 1946 and 1947 our 
quartette unit won national honors at 
Milwaukee and Cleveland. 

About this time came 
situation which was a 


LOUIS P. COOPMANS 

one. The fact that I knew so many 
people and was ambitious to succeed, 
attracted attention in the insurance 


a turn in my 
most fortunate 














Woodmen Accident 


Builds For The Future 


The continuing growth of Woodmen Accident and As- 
sociated Companies is reflected in the construction of a 
new home office building that will be completed in mid- 
summer, 1955. While designed to be an efficient work- 
shop, the new building will symbolize the strength and 
security that the Woodmen Companies mean to thousands 
of insureds. 

A pioneer in personal insurance since 1890, the 
Woodmen Companies are proud to be a part of the great 
institution of life, health and accident insurance. No other 
field of endeavor has contributed so much to the stability, 
security and peace of mind of the American people. 

E. J. Faulkner, President 
R. L. Spangler, Exec. Vice President & Sec’y, 


ALL FORMS OF LEGAL RESERVE LIFE, 
HEALTH, ACCIDENT AND HOSPITAL INSURANCE 
WO | ) M EN CENTRAL ASSURANCE CO. 
CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Old line legal reserve companies — Established 1890 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


ACCIDENT COMPANY 

















ENR TINT ee ES 


business and I was approached to be- 
come an agent of Equitable of Towa, 
which I did. 

In a talk at an Equitable convention 
I said: “The important thing was not 
that I got into the life insurance busj- 
ness, but that the life insurance business 
got into me. Prior to entering the busij- 
ness I owned little life insurance, but 
now my personal insurance program has 
expanded until my premiums are $2,500 


annually. On one of my plans I have 
deposited 15 annual premiums in ad- 
vance.” 


Nearly all of my business is on per- 
manent plans. I’ve sold little term. 

From my standpoint America has in- 
deed proved a land of opportunity as : 
have won happiness here. My work, i 
sO many avenues of endeavor since a 
ing here, has given me such a tremend- 
ous amount of experience and different 
vocations before becoming an _ agent, 
I know there are no scheduled hours for 
work in selling insurance. I do not 
punch a clock nor stop after eight hours, 
1 am willing to remain with a client 
until midnight if he wants me to do so 
and if it will help him. If he says: 
“Come back tomorrow night at 9 
o'clock,” I’ll be there. The big kick | 
get is in preventing economic situations 
from becoming acute. 

As my father could not finish his 
schooling because he was a_ penniless 
orphan I realize what it means when | 
can arrange life insurance which will 
provide income for widows and enable 
orphans to keep up their schooling, 
Americans are lucky that they live in a 
country where good breaks may affect 
any life. And when the break comes 
along they are wise to capitalize on it, 
especially if they are in the field of life 
insurance selling. 


Myrick a Member of MDRT 


For 11 Consecutive Years 





D. L. MYRICK 
D. L. Myrick has represented the 
Great Southern Life at Lake Charles, 


La., since December, 1933, and has quali- 
fied for the Great Southern Club since 
its inception in 1937, and as high man 
for the year was president of the club 
in 1945. He has written at least one 
application a week for 975 consecutive 
weeks and for the past 18 years his 
production has not fallen below $5,000 
a week. His average policy last year 
was $8,024. 

A member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table for 11 consecutive years, Mr. 
Myrick paid for $1,767,717 during the 
last club year. He is a past president, 
secretary and national committeeman of 
the Lake Charles Life Underwriters As- 
sociation and is a past president of the 
Louisiana State Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. He received the National 
Quality Award in 1952, 1953 and 1954. 
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Yes, Jimmy is staying with the gang. When the Little 
Tigers trot out on the baseball diamond or football 
field, he'll be right there with them. In some families 
when Dad’s gone, it means fighting your way into a new 
gang in some other neighborhood. Although Jimmy’s 
too young to know it yet, he’s got a thoughtful father 





and a wise insurance man to thank that this isn’t going 
to happen to him. For by paying off the mortgage 


balance on his home and by providing his mother with nee Caw Ut ce eee a 


a regular, guaranteed income, life insurance is saving mother—both become possible through the foresight 
and perseverance of a life insurance salesman. How 
him from a series of difficult and upsetting adjustments. many other professions return so much in satisfaction, 


do so much for others in periods of such great need? 
Some day, when Jimmy looks back, he'll realize how 


much he owes to life insurance. 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 15 Ca) CONNECTICUT 
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13 Group Millionaires in 
Sidney J. Smith Agency 


The agency having the most number 
of million dollar writers is that of Sid- 
ney J. Smith, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, 120 Broadway, New York City, 
which led the company in Group per- 
formance for 1953 with a paid volume 
of $213,394,000. Of the 60 producers in 
the agency 13 of its 18 million dollar 
producers are members of the Equita- 
ble’s Group Millionaire Club. These 13 
listed alphabetically are Emid D. Blake, 
Guy M. Clements, Grosvenor Farwell, 
G. Powell Hamilton, Eugene V. Homans, 
Robert W. Jones, Noel D. Maxcy, Leroy 
A. Miner, Keith Morgan, Robert Ross, 
Vincent J. Schneider, Norman C. Strong 
and Henry H. Suter. The million dollar 
writers who are not Equitable Group 
millionaires are William J. Chase, Vic- 
tor M. Samra, Thomas V. McCann, J. C. 
Wight and Theodore Saphiere. 


Mr. Smith’s Career 


Manager Smith, a native of Pitts- 
burgh, is a graduate of University of 
Pittsburgh and in 1938 went to Germany 
where he did graduate work at Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg. He joined Equi- 
table Society as an agent in the E. A. 
Woods Agency, Pittsburgh, in April, 
1943. A year later he was appointed 
district manager for Equitable in Pitts- 
burgh and after another year was trans- 
ferred to Youngstown, Ohio, as head of 
Equitable’s sales organization there. On 
April 1, 1948, he was appointed agency 
manager in Springfield, Mass., heading 
up the western Massachusetts and Ver- 


mont operations. His appointment as 
agency manager here was in December, 
1951. 

When Mr. Smith became manager 
here the Smith agency assumed man- 
agement of the L. A. Miner agency, 
393 Seventh Avenue. Later, the Smith 
organization expanded to include the 
former Prosser & Homans agency, 120 
Broadway. Mr. Miner and Eugene V. 
Homans are associate agency managers 
of the Smith agency. Assistant agency 
manager is James F. Brand. 

In October, 1952, Mr. Smith took a 
month off from his managerial duties 
in New York and visited Chile, South 
America. With him was a new agent 
of the Equitable. Mr. Smith decided to 
make this a busman’s holiday and sold 
$1,000,000 of life insurance to Andes 
Mountain engineers working for a lead- 
ing copper company. It was a unique 
and splendid training in salesmanship 
for this new agent who since returning 
has written as much as a million dollars 
a year in all types of life insurance. 
This agent is Richard Struble. 

In World War II Sid Smith enlisted 
in the Army Signal Corps being a lieu- 
tenant when discharged. Incidentally, 
when he was an agent Mr. Smith paid 
for two cases a week for five consecu- 
tive years. 

Strong’s Group Volume Has Been 

$285,000,000 


Norman C. Strong for a quarter of a 
century has been one of the country’s 


SIDNEY J. SMITH 


top Group producers. From 1929 through 
1953, the period of his operation on a 
commission basis, he qualified every 
year as a Group Millionaire. His total 
volume for the period was approximately 
$285,000,000, placing him fifth among 
Equitable producers of the nation. In 
1947 he led the entire agency force of 
the Society in combined Group and 
Ordinary credits, being awarded the 
President’s Cup. He was president of 
the Group Millionaires Club in 1948. In 
1953 Mr. Strong paid for more than 
$3,000,000 of all kinds of insurance. 

G. Powell Hamilton since resuming 
personal production in 1945 has qualified 
seven times as a Group Millionaire; has 
earned volume of credits of $60,000,000. 
While in the Group department at the 
Society’s head office for 18 years he 
was director of Group annuities or held 


other sales positions. For many years 
Mr. Hamilton lived in Canada and he is 
a life member of the British Institute of 
Actuaries. In Canada he taught actu- 
arial science and three of his students 
are or have been presidents of life insur- 
ance companies. 

Noel D. Maxcy has a record of seven 
years of million dollar production and 
an all-time volume of $32,000,000. In 1952 
he was the Society’s leader in produc- 
tion. At one time he was an Equitable 
Society general agent in Brooklyn. 


Homans Grandson of Famous Actuary 


Eugene V. Homans of the old Prosser 
& Homans agency was the grandson of 
Sheppard Homans, who was one of 
America’s most distinguished actuaries. 
Eugene’s father, Sheppard Homans, son 
of the actuary, was an outstanding foot- 
ball player at Princeton who linked up 
with the late Seward Prosser in form- 
ing the agency of Prosser & Homans. 
Upon leaving the insurance field Mr. 
Prosser entered banking and became 
president and then chairman of Bankers 
Trust Co. of New York. Mr. Prosser 
wrote what some think is the first of 
the modern style Group policies. It cov- 
ered the United States Cigar Stores 
Co.’s chain. Eugene V. Homans is one 
of the nation’s best amateur golfers. 

Keith L. Morgan had the distinction 
of placing more than $500,000 insurance 
on the life of the late President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. Beneficiary was the Warm 
Springs Foundation, Warm Springs, Ga., 
where polio-afflicted children are treated. 


Miner a Former Agency Manager 


Theodore Saphiere, who lived in the 
Orient for several years, specializes in 
writing insurance on Americans who 
have business interests in the Far East. 
Leroy Miner was an agency manager 
of Equitable. Thomas V. McCann has 
been a large producer for 32 years. 


(Continued on Page 126) 











ONE! TWO! THREE! GO 


(For More Commission Dollars $$) 


ONE — Up to $50.00 per month of Family Income for each $1,000.00 of 


Life Insurance — A natural for all income groups. 


TWO — New! 


Preferred Whole Life Plan ($10,000.00 Minimum). Issued 


both standard and substandard. 


THREE — Baby Group - Hospital - Surgical and Medical Plan, also a Wholesale 
Life Plan available for group with five or more lives. A grand 


door-opener — Great Lead getter. 


We specialize in all forms of Life, Group, Accident and Health and Hospital insurance plans. We 
have every possible facility to help you. Try us, we'll treat you right! 


The Life and Group Agency — General Agent 


60 Park Place, Newark 2, New Jersey 


(Ground Floor) 


Phone: MArket 4-3000 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
in the City of New York 
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Bert Palo, One Year an Agent, 
Paid for $2,500,000 First 9 Months 


Umberto A. Palo, a former school 
teacher who has been in life 


has had such an 


insurance 
selling exactly a year, 
extraordinary success that he is one of 
the principal subjects of conversation in 
The Prudential field force. The reasons 
Starting to sell in 


include these: 


why 





UMBERTO A. PALO 


he had paid for $500,000 
From 


October, 1953, 
December 31. 
June 30 


of new business by 


f this 


the beginning ( year to 
his net paid-for sales were $2,000,000. 

Here are some of his Prudential rec- 
First Prudential sales representa- 
tive to sold $500,000 during 
his initial three months in the business 


sold $1,000,000 in a cal 


ords: 
have ever 


First to have 


endar quarter. First to have sold $2,000,- 
000 in a half year. First to have sold 
$2,500,000 over a nine-month period. 
(These are of sales in which no Group 
sales have figured.) 

He is a member of the Trenton 
Agency branch office at New Brunswick, 
N. J. William K. Kalteissen is manager 
of the Trenton agency and Julius A. R. 
Rarus is division manager in charge of 
the New August 1 
of this year he 
than 3,000 prospects and sold insurance 
to bankers, lawyers, doctors and at least 
a hundred of his former students. His 
largest policy was for $165,000. The bulk 
of his business is from industrial work- 
ers in the $4,000 to $6,000 income group. 

How He 

In high school Bert Palo taught Euro- 
pean and American history and inter- 
national relations. 

An accidental 


Brunswick office. By 


had interviewed more 


Entered Life Insurance 


meeting with one of 
his former pupils, Julius Rarus, was re- 
sponsible for Mr. Palo’s change in his 
career. Bert Palo’s background included 
having been boxing coach; supervisor of 
recreation, Middlesex County, and presi- 
dent of the Interborough Baseball 
League, a semi-professional group in 
central New Jersey. Furthermore, lhe 
has been a sports writer and broadcaster 
in the New Brunswick area, and speaks 
Spanish, French and Italian. 


Lincoln Philosophy 


(Continued from Page 60) 


a rule to personal conduct. Generally, 
such convictions are rooted in a_ soil 
which has a rich religious tradition. If 
you have studied the lives of some of 


business for 
to time, held 
been im- 
had 


leaders in our 
whom we have, from time 
memorial services, you have 
pressed with the fact that they 


the great 





PIONEERS IN 


INCOME PROTECTION 





Non-Cancellable, Guaranteed Renewable 
Sickness & Accident Income Protection 
and Family Hospitalization 


TTA 








JOHN M. POWELL, President @ FRED R. HENNIG, Agency Vice President 


P Participating Life Insurance 


All Forms of Group Insurance 


Expanding Business Provides Openings for Qualified 
General Agents. Full Time Representatives Only 





‘Loyat Protective Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON 


15, MASSACHUSETTS 





deep sense of obligation to a power 
greater than themselves. Though their 
creeds might differ, most great men see 
back of creation, a purpose, a design, a 
plan. And in addition, they have felt a 
kinship with that ultimate reality. Per- 
haps you may not name it; in fact, man 
has called it by many names, but it’s 
there. Would you prefer to have a man 
looking after your affairs who had a 
sense of responsibility to a being greater 
than himself? 

Abraham Lincoln was literally weaned 
on the Bible. He committed much of it 
memory and if you will make a careful 
analysis of his speeches you will find 
nearly every utterance shot through with 
its phraseology and influence. 

Although Lincoln never became a 
member of any church, he was a pro- 
foundly religious person. His theology 
would be difficult to classify, but it was 
a moving, developing, evolutionary pro- 
cess to the very last day of his life. 
Very close to the truth would be to to 
call him a Philosophic Theist. He be- 
lieved in God and oft repeated his own 
dependence on Him. 


Lincoln’s Faith in Bible 


_As proof of his deep religious convic- 
tions a few quotations from his letters 











OVER A BILLION DOLLARS LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 


€ 


‘ 


and papers will be of interest. While in 
Congress he wrote to his friend, Speed 
of Kentucky: 

I am profitably engaged in reading 
the Bible. Take all of this Book upon 
reason that you can and the balance 
by faith, and you will live and die a 
better man. In regard to the Great 
Book I have only to say that it is the 
best Book which God has given to 
men. 





Lester O. Schriver 

Lester O. Schriver for more than 
4) years has been collecting Lin- 
colnia and became owner of a large 
Lincoln library. Over the years he 
has acquired about 4,000 Lincoln 
items, including books, documents, 
pictures, letters and other collectors’ 
items. Four years ago he _ began 
transferring his Lincoln items to 
Mac Murray College, Jacksonville, Ill, 
2 woman’s college in the heart of the 
Lincoln country, of which he is a 
trustee. So far approximately 2,500 
items hz ive been given to MacMur- 
ray and eventually the college will 
get the balance of Mr. Schriver’s 
collection. He is also a trustee of 
Lincoln Memorial University as well 
as MacMurray. 

Mr. Schriver has spoken and writ- 
ten extensively about Lincoln and 
in 1952 received his second gold 
medal from the Freedom Foundation. 
This award was for an editorial he 
wrote on Lincoln which was widely 
reprinted. 

Mr. Schriver, a past president of 
NALU, was for many years general 
agent of Aetna Life in Peoria in 
which city he was long active in 
community and philanthropic affairs. 

He has also spoken befcre an un- 
usually large number of life under- 
writers associations. 











In reply to the request of a church 
group who asked for a statement re- 
garding his attitude toward the Bible he 
replied as follows: 

In regard to the Bible, I have only 
to say that it is the best gift which 
God has given to man. All the good 
from the Saviour of the world is com- 
municated to us through this Book. 
But for this Book we could not know 
right from wrong. 

In reply to an invitation to join a par- 
ticular church he replied 

I will join that Church which has as 
its creed, 

Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind, and with 
all thy strength; and thy neighbor as 
thyself. 
In his 

phrases as: 

Faith in God is indispensable to suc- 
cessful citizenship. 

The Lord must love the common 
people—that’s why he made so many 
of them. 

(Continued on Page 126) 
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Lincoln Philosophy 


(Continued from Page 124) 


Let us have faith that right makes 
might, and in that faith let us, to the 
end, dare to do our duty as God gives 
us to understand our duty. 

If you are still not convinced that he 
was a profoundly religious man let me 
quote from his farewell speech to his 
Springfield friends as he left for Wash- 
ington to take up the duties of the 
Presidency. 

My Friends: No one, not in my situ- 
ation, can appreciate my feeling of 
sadness at this parting. To this place, 
and the kindness of these people, I 
owe everything. Here I have lived a 
quarter of a century, and have passed 
from a young to an old man. Here my 
children have been born, and one is 
buried. I now leave, not knowing when 
or whether ever I may. return, with a 
task before me greater than that which 
rested upon Washington. Without the 
assistance of that Divine Being who 
ever attended him, I cannot succeed. 
With that assistance, I cannot fail. 
Trusting i in Him who can go with me, 
and remain with you, and be every- 
where for good, let us ‘confidently hope 


that all will yet be well. To His care 
commending you, as I hope in your 
prayers you will commend me, I bid 
you an affectionate farewell. 


Sharing Lincoln Philosophy Helps Face 
Current Problems 


I cannot close this article without sug- 
gesting that good salesmanship is good 
citizenship. Perhaps at no time since 
Lincoln’s day have we been faced with 
a greater aggregation of unsolved major 
problems. If we could inculcate more of 
his philosophy and magnanimity we 
would be better equipped to meet the 
problems of our day. I am persuaded 
they do not exceed in magnitude the 
problems which he faced. Lincoln lived 
in an era when men were resorting to 
every trick and fraud that their in- 
genuity could devise. That epoch of our 
national history brought out the most 
desperate efforts of political wire-pullers 
on either side, and often men, usually 
sincere and upright, forgot their integ- 
rity and under the dire stress of unusual 
necessity, counseled compromise and in- 
direction. But Lincoln stood solid as a 
rock upon the strong foundation of ab- 
solute honesty and from this he could 
neither be shaken by violence or opposi- 
tion; nor wooed by the winsomeness of 
treacherous flattery. He believed that a 
house divided could not stand and he 


Was Reese Agency “Man of the Year” 


Jerome H. Pennock, Joseph H. Reese 
agency, Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia, 
paid for a lot of medium-sized cases in 
1952 when he qualified for MDRT, his 





dared, against strong opposition, to ex- 


press the faith that was in him. 
Malice Towards None Address 


If we could absorb the real spirit 
manifest in his second inaugural, per- 
haps we would be better prepared to 
deal with our Russian adversaries, and 
all other problems where the passions 
of men would rend the world asunder. 

With malice toward none; with 
charity for all; with firmness in the 
right, as God gives us to see the right, 
let us strive on to finish the work we 
are in; to bind up the nation’s wounds; 
to care for him who shall have borne 
the battle, and for his widow, and his 
orphan—to do all which may achieve 
and cherish a just and lasting peace 
among ourselves, and with all nations. 











JUVENILE 


MORTGAGE 


neatly. 


PROGRAM 


BUSINESS 


RETIREMENT 


OLDER AGE 


SUBSTANDARD 


SOLUTIONS GUARANTEED’ 


You can’t beat our Juvenile Estate Plan which quintuples 
at 18; endows at 65. 


A reducing term rider that solves the mortgage problem 


Try family income to the widow’s age 65—a neat package 
geared to Social Security. 


Term to 65 (premiums to 60). 
Term to 70 (convertible to 65). 


Endowment annuities to 55, 60, 65 and 70. 
Plans issued 66-70. 


Up to 500%. 


*By the friendly Columbian National agencies located in the principal cities of the nation. 





THE CoLuMBIAN NATIONAL Lire Insurance ComPANY 


Home Office — Boston, Massachusetts 























average case being $17,000 to $20,000. 
However, he wrote several for $50,000 
and one for $100,000. When he started 
with the agency he had had no previous 
life insurance selling experience but a 
lot of life insurance heritage as_ his 
father was H. Hardcastle Pennock, who 
died in 1934, was an Equitable general 
agent who at one time had seven million 
dollar writers in his agency. At the time 





JEROME H. PENNOCK 


” 


of his father’s death “Jerry” Pennock 
was 14, but because of the insurance 
estate left by his father his mother was 
able to send him through college. 

Born in New York in 1920 “Jerry” 
Pennock is a graduate of Wharton 
School, University of Pennsylvania, 
where he majored in insurance. He was 
named “Man of the Year” of the Reese 
agency in 1953 and is chairman of the 
board and vice president of Philadelphia 
Association of Life Underwriters. 


Sid Smith Agency 


(Continued from Page 122) 


Messrs. Jones, Clements, Farwel!, Schnei- 
der, Ross and Suter have had long ex- 
perience with Equitable. 

Among other large producers in the 
agency are Victor M. Samra, most of 
whose writings are on business insur- 
ance and who has represented the So- 
ciety for more than three decades; Wil- 
liam J. Raferty, Louis Schloesser, Jr., 
George M. Butz, Jr., Louis S. Gordon 
and Edith K. Bauer. For a number of 
years Miss Bauer, who came to New 
York from Providence, R. I., was one 
of the leading women agents of the 
metropolis. 

William J. Chase, who specializes in 
pension trust business and who in 1948 


paid for a million of business, is a 
graduate of William Jewell College, 
Liberty, Mo., class of ’16. In 1918 he 


became associated with National City 
Bank of New York; then had six years 
experience in country banking. Rejoin- 
ing National City Bank he became man- 
ager of one of its branches in Colombia, 
South America. He went with the Equi- 
table in 1933. 

George N. Butz, Jr. CLU, is..a 
graduate of Cornell University. With the 
Equitable he specializes in business in- 
surance and salary savings. 
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Clientele of 125 Doctors and Dentists 


When Harry O. White, Northwestern 
National Life, Houston, Tex., first saw 
the New York skyline from the deck of 
the Holland-America Line ship which 
had brought him to the United States in 
1938 from his native Germany, he turned 
to his wife and said; “We shall probably 
have to do all kinds of never-dreamed- 
of work, but there are two things | 
shall never do: sell Fuller brushes or 





HARRY O. WHITE 


insurance.” In the past 12 years Mr. 
White has had a higher ratio of success 
as an insurance agent than he had as 
a prophet of his destiny. 

After brief experience in the selling 
and advertising fields, he joined a Texas 
company as a debit agent at the be- 
ginning of 1942. By December, 1943, he 
was the company’s leading salesman na- 
tionally. 

Mr. White, joined Northwestern Na- 
tional in February, 1944, and quickly 
became one of the company’s outstand- 
ing representatives. In 1950 he ranked 
lith in its field force. A year later he 
was elected president of the Houston 
Association of Life Underwriters, fol- 
lowing terms as secretary-treasurer and 
first vice president. He has won the 
National Quality Award eight consecu- 
tive years. 

“I was helped immeasurably by Man 
ager Homer G. Hewitt, CLU, and the 
teachings of our home office instructors,” 
Mr. White told The Gold Book. “It 
was their suggestion that since my father 
was an ear-nose-throat specialist in 
Germany, my future market would be 
the field of professional men. Cautiously, 
I started out with discussion evenings 
with medical students. Their desire to 
know more about National Service Life 
Insurance and other insurance problems 
started the ball rolling. Gradually I be- 
came insurance advisor to several mem- 
bers of the faculty of a medical school 
Today, I have some 125 physicians and 
dentists as clients. I have since extended 
my work into the field of business in- 
surance.” 

Mr. White attended and graduated 
from LUTC Part I and II, and regularly 
attended the seminars of the SMU Insti- 
tute of Insurance Marketing sponsored 
by the Texas Leaders Round Table of 


which he has been a member since 1951. 
He is a deacon at Central Presbyterian 
Church and secretary of a Cub Scout 
Pack. 

Sends Quarterly Letter on Public Affairs 


He writes and sends to his clients a 
quarterly mimeographed letter called 
“Contact.” Discussing it with The Gold 
Book he said: “I am convinced that my 
clients should be interested in me and 


my affairs. | report about my family and 
about events in theirs. It is amazing how 
this helps to create and maintain a highly 
personal interest beyond the ravines of 
distance and time.” 

Mr. White’s “Contact” is heterogene- 
ous in scope. A recent issue of it con- 
tains pertinent comments on the decision 
of the United States Supreme Court on 
segration; contains a quote from Senator 
Margaret Chase Smith’s attitude toward 
McCarthyism, and discusses civic affairs 
in Texas and in Houston. It is widely 
read by clients. 

Mr. White‘s production averages more 
than a half-million yearly. 


Completely Revised 
His Prospect List 


H. N. Kanar, Equitable of Iowa, Chi- 
cago, seeks prospects who are five or 
ten years older than he is “and who are 
earning the kind of money I plan to be 
earning in the life insurance business.” 
After he had been in the field five years 
he threw out his old prospect cards and 
made out an entirely new set. In his 
opinion, prospecting must be up-to-date 
as well as continuous. 
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Capital, Surplus, 
and *Investment 


Life Insurance 


Payments to 





Assets 

1953 $464,862,974 

1952 140,183,141 

1951 417,180,522 
1950 395,931,782 
1949 376,777,895 
1948 358,107,708 
1947 342,502,794 
1946 326,872,519 
1945 319,530,931 
1944 289,800,515 











*Certain additional Investment Reserves, such as the Security 


Liabilities Reserves in Force Policyholders 
$444,434,367 $20,428,607 $1,494,482,307 $44,583,746 
120,668,965 19,514,176 1,365,023,113 38,278,061 
398,590,057 18,590,465 1,208,616,015 34,333,400 
378,258,371 17,673,411 1,067,381,047 28,972,570 
361,509,343 15,268,552 962,875,511 25,712,886 
344,762,781 13,344,927 904,016,950 22,887,232 
331,156,073 11,346,721 846,419,794 21,678,046 
316,230,515 10,642,004 785,928,753 20,769,105 
309,397,576 10,133,355 718,917,013 18,441,679 
280,252,144 9,548,371 675,178,508 17,780,547 








PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office « Los Angeles, California 


LIFE * ACCIDENT & HEALTH @ RETIREMENT PLANS © GROUP 


Valuation Reserve, are included under Liabilities. 
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Connecticut Mutual Career School 


(Continued from Page 34) 


ing an application for $24,000. The pros- 
pect’s final remark made this sale most 
interesting and gave me an idea for 
many future contacts. He said: ‘How 
did you happen to call on me? I had no 
thought of buying more insurance but 
after you showed me my family needs 
I had little choice.’ ” 


Philip Miller, age 42, Toledo, O.: 


“Shortly after entering the life insur- 
ance business I decided to renew an old 
friendship and develop a good prospect. 
When I entered his office it became 
apparent that securing an interview un- 
der favorable circumstances would be 
difheult if not impossible. The place 
was in an uproar and it was difficult to 
even get the attention of the reception- 
ist. After going unnoticed for a few 
moments I asked the receptionist to tell 
my prospect that ‘The income man is 
here.’ 

“T was ushered in without further de- 
lay. After complimenting the man on the 
obvious success of his business I ob- 
tained the few needed facts and ar- 
ranged for a later appointment. As I 
was ready to leave, my prospect asked 
me what my connection was with the 
income tax department? I informed him 
that I did not have anything to do with 
the taxation of income, but rather ‘pro- 
vided income for future delivery.’ The 
second interview resulted in a $100,000 
sale with an annual premium of over 
$5,000.” 


Joseph Posner, age 30, Rochester, 


“Am I a man or a boy?” This is the 
question I asked myself at the end of 
my second year in the business. I spent 
some time working out the answer for 
myself and came to the conclusion that 
nowhere else could I have the advan- 
tages offered to” me in this business. 
from that day on all bridges were burned 
behind me. Everything I read began to 
take on new meaning. I was eager to 
accept new ideas and I developed but 
one goal...to become successful as 
soon as possible. I believe the best thing 
you can do for yourself is take a few 
hours and find out just what you want 
to accomplish and by setting this goal 
you will find the way to attainment.” 


Thomas O’Neil, age 31, Toledo, 
Ohio: 


“In my work I met a teacher who was 
living in California after spending sev- 
eral years in Ohio schools. I showed him 
our Life Paid-Up at 65 contract and 
found him interested, but unable to buy 
a sizable amount at the time. He hac 
already spent his refund from the Ohio 
Pension Plan, but did take a smaller 
contract with the idea of adding more 
at a later date. Since this sale I have 
developed what I call a ‘Supplementary 
Pension Plan’ and it has worked won- 
ders among teachers both young and 
old. My approach is made through school 
superintendents and I offer a correlation 
of their present pension plan with this 
new supplement.” 


John L. Munoz, age 24, Jackson. 
ville, Fla.: 


“My most interesting sale involved my 
best friend and proved to me my ability 
to develop a prospect’s confidence in me. 
The circumstances surrounding this in- 
terview were most unfavorable, as the 
prospect had already decided upon en- 
dowment type insurance and about what 
premium he could pay. These conclu- 
sions did not fulfill his protection needs. 
In addition the prospect and his wife 
were engrossed in a television program. 
After some persuasion the prospect 
agreed with me that $25,000 Ordinary 
life would be of more benefit to himself 
and his family than half the amount in 
an endowment and since that time has 
purchased $20,000 more.” 


Lanert Keese, age 27, Nashville, 
Tenn.: 

“T am happy in the life insurance 
business because it has provided every- 
thing I expected from a career. First, 
the life insurance business has a wide 
scope of training available to the new 
man, as well as the older man, to help 
him get a thvrough understanding of 





his business. Second, we have a product 
to sell for which there is a wide demand 
and having no substitute. Third, in a 
career, remuneration must be compara- 
ble to effort and in this business you 
earn what you are worth and the possi- 
bilities are unlimited. Fourth, I am my 
own boss. It is my own business to oper- 
ate as I wish. Where else can a man 
go into business for himself with no 
money investment of his own. I get ad- 
vice from my general agent, but he 
does not issue commands on whom to 
call. If I am not a success I can only 
blame myself. If I am, I have the sat- 


isfaction of knowing it was largely 
through my own efforts with guidance 
by my general agent.” 


Michael Levy, age 30, New Or- 
leans, La.: 

“Since my entry into the life insurance 
business 15 months ago I find myseif 
more relaxed and definitely happier in 
my vocation than I have ever been be- 
fore. I think that is very important in 
achieving a well-balanced life. I feel 
every policyholder is another friend and, 
even though I cannot sell everyone, 

(Continued on Page 130) 
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Tailor-made proposals by specialists and plenty 
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business insurance situations. 


Income settlements available to corporations 
and partnerships. This feature is valuable in many 











On-the-spot know-how: Problems quickly settled 
by a nearby general agency. Business insurance 
specialists are available in a hurry. 











Flexibility of C. M. change of 
plan clause makes possible 
business life insurance bought 
for one purpose to be used for 
another, if needed. 
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insurance and annuities. Many 
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Zeh Lived in 17 Countries 


Before Becoming an Agent Here 


Five and a half years ago Fritz Zeh 
came to the United States and a year 
later joined the Bankers Life Co. at 
Wheeling, W. Va. Although a total 
stranger when he arrived in this coun- 
try, he has placed $1,212,431 of insurance 
in force. ; 

Mr. Zeh was born in Sonneberg, Ger- 
many and when 17 went to London, Paris 
and Geneva to continue his studies. 
Later, he returned to Sonneberg, got 
married and lived there until evacuated 
by the U. S. Military Government in 
1945, four years later emigrating to the 
United States. 

His Business Experience in Europe 


His business experience in Europe was 
varied, embracing all branches of busi- 
ness administration and a sales manager 
post for an export toy wholesale house, 
to organizing an exhibition of medical 
books at the first post-war meeting oO! 
the German Society for Inner Medicine 
at Kt&rlsruhe, Baden; from teaching 
bookkeeping to running an office for 
English translations at Rothenburg ob 
der Tauber, Bavaria from 1945 to 1949. 

Asked by The Gold Book why he be- 
came a life insurance agent, Mr. Zeh 
said : 

“When I first arrived here I worked 
as a salesman for a paint and toy store 
in Wheeling, but I wanted to be in busi- 
ness for myself. I felt that with my 
previous business experience, a_ fair 
knowledge of the English language, and 
investing only my time (but the most 
valuable asset a man has to offer) life 
insurance offered the ideal solution. I 
resolved to try it for six months. 

“After the first six months had passed 
I took stock. My success was fair. I 
bought a second-hand car and decided to 
stick to selling life insurance for another 
six months. Soon the first year came to 
an end. I had 52 applications in force 
with a total face amount of $144,220. 
This was so encouraging to me that I 
decided to go on for one more year, rain 
or shine and, if possible, work a little 
bit harder and get somewhat more or- 
ganized. 
~ “When the second year, 1951, closed, 
77 contracts were issued for $332,162. 
I certainly had good reason to decide to 
make life insurance my own business. 


Rectifies Mistakes 


“From week to week I try to analyze 
what has been achieved, where mistakes 
were made and how I can improve. Be- 
sides the general, prompt and effective 
help from my home office, a great influ- 
ence in building up my business has been 
Roy Frowick, director of training school 
at the home office. 





Growth of Annuities 

At the bottom of the depression of 
the 1930s, fewer than 1,000,000 annuities 
were in force, representing annual in- 
come of less than $500,000,000. In the 
past five years alone, the number of 
annuities in force has increased 1,353,000 
and the amount of annuity income set 
up in them has risen by $577,000,000. 

While the annuity has been a part of 
life insurance from its start in this 
country more than two centuries ago, 
it has not been widely owned until the 
past 15 or 20 years. It is currently hav- 
ing its greatest growth in history and 
forms the basis of a widespread move- 
ment of voluntary retirement planning 
in this country. 

By the end of this year, the total 
funds set aside in annuity reserves of 


all U. S. life companies, to provide the 
future annuity income, will be about 
$14,000,000,000. 





Walter Smith Studio 
FRITZ C. ZEH 


“In summarizing, another question 
comes frequently to my mind. It is this: 
Would all this have been possible some- 
where else—in another country? Maybe 
so, because I cannot compare all coun- 
tries, but it would not have been possible 
in the 17 countries I used to travel and 
live in.” 
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Modern and attractive agent’s and general agent's contracts to those 
looking for a permanent connection. 


Complete line of Life Insurance policy contracts from birth to age 65 
with full death benefit from age 0 on juvenile policy contracts. 


Complete line of Accident and Health policy contracts with lifetime 
Individual Family Hospitalization contracts with surgical, medical 
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Educational program for field man. 
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legal reserve life insurance companies 
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those I don’t sell do get some service 
or helpful information.” 


Edward Black, age 27, Norfolk, 
Va.: 


“When I first entered this business I 
was unable to secure day-time appoint- 
ments. I soon realized how much time 
I was wasting and began to cold can- 
vass at a nearby military installation. I 
called on the housewives and asked if 





INCLUDING: 
1. Group Life Insurance 


2. Group Hospitalization for 
Representative and Family 





3. Disability Benefits 

4. Pension Plans 
ALL 
with no 


Expense to Representative 


CRAWFORD H. ELLIS 


President 


EDWARD G. SIMMONS 


Executive Vice-President 


KENNETH D. HAMER 
Vice-President & Agency Director 








For information Address 
CHARLES J. MESMAN 


Superintendent of Agencies 


Pan-American Life Insurance 
Company field representatives 
are among the most successful 
in the industry! 
¥% Advanced Training Procedure 
Including: Business Insurance 
Pension Trust 
Group Insurance 
% Modern & Unexcelled Sales 
Aids 
% A Proven Direct Mail Plan 
% A Modern and Liberal 
Compensation Contract 


PAN AMERICAN 


LIFE INSURANCE CO 








NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 





they knew ‘how to avoid losing a pos- 
sible $70,000 in service benefits’ if their 
husbands should be killed. I soon began 
to get my day-time appointments and, 
in addition, could usually obtain the 
necessary dates of birth, information 
about insurance owned, and many other 
facts to make my second interview more 
effective. I have averaged an appoint- 
ment for every ten ‘cold’ calls and one 
sale for every four appointments.” 


Paul Pritchartt, age 24, Memphis, 
Tenn.: 


“I have found an effective close de- 
pends upon promptly asking the pros- 
pect to buy. By giving the prospect a 
choice or an alternative I have increased 
my closing ratio. For example, I might 
propose $10,000 and then write down the 
premium for $15,000 or $20,000. I ask 
the prospect, ‘Which premium is more 
in line with your thinking?’ and, of 
course, he chooses the $10,000 on the 
original proposal. If a prospect must 
‘think it over’ I push for the $20,000 
sale right now and usually sell $10,000.” 


Robert Hamel, age 30, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.: 

“I am happy to be in the life insurance 
business because I have the opportunity 
to do something of real value for my 
friends and it gives me a feeling of ac- 
complishment to help people. It is a 
business where people realize how hard 
you work for success and look upon you 
as a man not satisfied with mediocrity. 
Last, but not least, I am happy about 
the financial compensation my work 
gives me and with the knowledge that 
there is no limit to the possibilities.” 


Keith Skalla, age 25, Omaha, Neb.: 


“An agent becomes unemployed if he 
fails to maintain a constant supply of 
prospects. His morale, mental attitude, 
and above all his production suffer. 
After a costly lesson I have learned 
never to leave a client without obtaining 
prospects for whom I might render the 
same service. I ask all of my friends 
for names and I read and clip all local 
papers and trade periodicals. By using 
the word ‘we’ in my prospecting I have 
found my centers of influence feel ‘we’ 
are working together on a common 
problem.” 





1,000 Miles of Turnpikes 


Right now almost 1,000 miles of turn- 
pikes, costing $1 billion, are in use, and 
another 1,000 miles are under construc- 
tion, reports the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 
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There are about as many retirement programs 
as there are people. And when it comes to a variety 
of policy contracts to cover these programs—New 
England Mutual writes the field completely! 

Whether it’s an Individual Contract Pension 
Trust. Or a Personal Retirement Income Contract. 
Or Group Life Insurance. Or Group Annuities. 
Or Profit-Sharing Plans. It makes no difference 


m NEW ENGLAND & 





what the problem is, New England Mutual has 
the answer. 

All of New England Mutual’s highly spe- 
cialized experience in this important field is avail- 
able to brokers and agents of non-pension or 
group-writing companies. 

You can profit from this experience. All you 


have to do is contact our nearest general agent. 


MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company of Boston 


3. 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1835 
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Worked In European Textile Mills 


Schaar, Phoenix Mutual, 
Fort Worth, was born in Vienna, son 
of a textile mill executive. He attended 
high school in Vienna and college in 
Neuchatel, Switzerland. During his col- 
lege vacations he worked in textile mills 
in Austria and in Czecho - Slovakia and 
briefly for a cotton broker in Liverpool. 
He came to the United States in 1931 
and went to work for a textile importer 
in New York. Subsequently, he acted 
as representative for several European 
inventors in their negotiations with U.S. 
firms for licensing of their patents. 

In 1936 he became associated with a 
photo-optical importing firm and at their 
request returned to Europe to study 
repair and service of their imported 
merchandise, then organized their New 
York service department. He moved to 
Fort Worth in 1940 and started a busi- 
ness of his own, a service for industrial 
and automotive engines. 

In Fort Worth he became interested 
in civic work, assisted the Red Cross 
during the war, became a committee 
member of the Chamber of Commerce, 
served on the Grand Jury, helped in 


Hermann 





HERMANN SCHAAR 


United Fund drives, was active in Boy 
Scout work. 

“While doing this work I finally found 
my ‘niche’ in life,” Mr. Schaar said to 
The Gold Book. “I disposed of my 
business and joined Phoenix Mutual 
as an agent—as far as I am concerned, 
for life. 

Average Policy $12,000 


“The bulk of my clientele consists of 
small business men, executives in larger 
organizations and some doctors, attor- 
neys and accountants. I spend consid- 
erable time getting acquainted with the 


prospect. As a result, the average ‘lead- 
time’ between first contract and final 
sale is long and the actual closing is 
many times an anti-climax. I write some 
business cases and just wrote my first 
pension plan.” 

Mr. Schaar’s paid for business in 1952 
was about $330,000; and about $550,000 in 
1953. Last year his average policy was in 
excess of $12,000. He received the Na- 
tional Quality Award in 1953 and 1954, 
and is studying for his CLU degree. 

Mrs. Schaar was Betty Laven of Ot- 
tawa. They have a son, 17, and a daugh- 
ter, 13. 


Azar Was Football and 


George Azar, Jr., Factoryville, Pa., 
who is with the Miller agency, Aetna 
Life, Scranton, Pa., has completed his 
first year in life insurance during which 
he paid for nearly $900,000. 

He received a B.S. degree from Get- 
tysburg College in 1929 and M.E. from 











when you 


this sign.... 


it’s time to talk 





FU 


HOMES 


Nlasterplan 


He's reached a happy moment in his life. He’s bought a 
new home. He’s ready to listen to MASTERPLAN. 


John is 28, married and has three children. He wants 

to be sure his family will always have this home... 
whether he lives or dies. He buys a $10,000 policy 

that adequately covers the mortgage balance. 

John's premium is $308.70. Home payments are out of 
the way after twenty years, so John stops paying both on 
his mortgage and his MASTERPLAN. Both his home and 
his $10,000 Insurance Estate require no further deposits. 


The years go by. At age 65 he has bui 


cash fund of $9800, (including dividends) for which he 
paid $6174. He has had $10,000 of insurance 
protection for 37 years, plus a 59% cash profit—or he 
can have an annual income of $740.40 for life. 

He's had home protection for his family... 


for emergencies... and security for the 
one completely comprehensive and flex 


Extraordinary case?... 


features in MASTERPLAN—a Complete 


Program wrapped-up in one simple, easy to sell package. 


For further information, write Frank Vesser, Vice President 


General American Life 


one of the nation’s leading mutual legal reserve companies 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 







FAMILY-SIZE 






NO! Exceptional benefits? ... 
YES! and these are just a few of the many unique 









It-up an impressive 


cash available 
future—all in 
ible MASTERPLAN. 


Insurance 


Copyright 1954 








Wrestling Coach 


Pennsylvania State College in 1933. In 
the latter year he began a teaching career 
as an instructor at Keystone Junior Col- 
lege, La Plume, Pa.; while teaching he 
was also head football and wrestling 
coach. His major academic field in that 
college was social science and then he 
began to have considerable experience 
in public relations, public speaking and 





GEORGE AZAR, JR. 


recruitment. He went with the Harris- 
burg Chemical Co. in connection with 
public relations duties. 

In November, 1942, he joined the 
American Red Cross as assistant field 
director, camp service, services to the 
armed forces. Then became a training 
supervisor both at Fort Bragg, N. C., 
and Fort Knox, Ky. In November, 1943, 
he was promoted to assistant chief of 
personnel administration services to the 
armed forces program, Eastern area 
headquarters, American National Red 
Cross, Alexandria, Va. In July, 1944, he 
was promoted to director of training of 
Eastern area headquarters. In August, 
1947, he was transferred to the Pacific 
area as director of training, also hav- 
ing public relations responsibilities. In 
October, 1950, he became director of 
personnel, Pacific area headquarters, as 
well as personnel and public relations 
for Red Cross activities, which area con- 
sisted of eight Western states. 

Among other organizations he is a 
member of National Biological fraternity, 
National Educational fraternity, Western 
College Placement and Recruitment As- 
sociation, California State Conference of 
Social Work, Western States Associa- 
tion of the National Social Welfare 
Assembly, associate member, American 
Management Association and a commit- 
teeman, Boy Scouts of America. 
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Love and protection 
go hand in hand! 


This Great-West Life poster appearing in 69 cities and towns in the United States and 


Canada during 1954 is a reminder of the first responsibility of life insurance— 


to provide security and protection for that most important of institutions—the family. 


Designed for the support of Great-West Life representatives, the message “Love and protection 


Th 


go hand in hand” will be seen and understood by millions of people. 
us, the sales efforts of Great-West Life representatives throughout the United States and 


Canada are assisted and stimulated by outdoor advertising. 
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Great-West Lire 


ASSURANCE COMPA 
































HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA See 
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AGENCIES TO SERVE YOU: Newark, N. J.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Cleveland, O.; Columbus, O.; 
Cincinnati, O.; Detroit, Mich.; Saginaw, Mich.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; South Bend, Ind.; Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Chicago, IIl.; Mt. Vernon, IIl.; St. Louis, Mo.; Kansas City, Mo.; Dallas, Texas; St. 
Paul, Minn.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Fargo, N. D.; Spokane, Wash.; Seattle, Wash.; Portland, Ore- 
gon; San Francisco, Calif.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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Just “Brick Pounder,” Says Stokes, 
Many Times Million Dollar Writer 


James M. Stokes, who has been for 
the past two decades with the Moore and 
Haines agency, New England Mutual, 
Philadelphia, has been an agent for 41 
years. Despite the fact that he is 71 
years old he was “man of the month” it 
the agency for May, June and July of 
During 15 years of the past 


this year. 





JAMES M. STOKES 


quarter of a century he has qualified 
for the MDRT, with an average produc- 
tion of $1,200,000 annually. 

Mr. Stokes, a graduate of Haverford, 
class of 1904, estimates that he has paid 
for more than $52,000,000 since he en- 
Working 


agency and 


first with an 
then with the 
Stokes and 
an agent in May, 


tered the field. 
advertising 
general insurance firm of 
Packard 
1913. During his first month he sold 
ten apps. In December, 1933, he left 
the company with which he then was, 
and joined the Smalley and Moore, now 
Moore and Haines, agency of New Eng- 
land Mutual. 


he became 


Experiences With Clients 


When asked for comment on his work 
Mr. Stokes said: “I am just a brick- 
pounding life insurance agent who is 
very low pressure in his transactions.” 
He emphasizes “buying rather than sell- 
ing,” and, above all, keeps in close touch 
with clients. He has an endless series of 
illustrating that if an agent is 
on the job with policyholders he is 
“casting bread upon the water, and I do 
think that I have cast a lot of bread.” 


stories 


Benefit Payments 

Payments to United States families by 
their life insurance companies have in- 
creased materially in recent years. Dur- 
ing 1953, according to the Fact Book of 
the Institute of Life Insurance, they to- 
taled $4.5 billion, nearly twice what they 
were ten years before. This increase has 
been largely a reflection of the greater 
amount of life insurance owned by U. S 
families and the continuous aging of 
the policies in force. 

There is evidence in the statistics of 
the life insurance business that the flow 
of benefit payments will continue to rise 
in the years ahead and may be much 
larger only a few years hence, since, in 
general, the effects of the great increase 
in life insurance buying which began in 
the mid-1940’s has not yet been reflected 
in benefit payments. 


Mr. Stokes recently wrote a $150,000 
policy on a man he never saw, and who 
lives in Belgium. The premiums were 
paid by the father of the Belgian. Some 
years before, Stokes had written a far 
smaller policy on the estate plan on this 
parent, who was a neighbor in Moores- 
town, N. J., and who wanted his daugh- 
ter-in-law provided with life insurance. 


Aftermath of a Case 


3ut the case which Stokes wrote 
25 years ago on a Philadelphia executive 
(the policy being for $9,075 and after 
Stokes had been rebuffed with a chilly 
reception in his initial approach) is 
the one which has resulted in the most 
future business. Out of this case has 
grown a constant parade of new clients 
referred to Stokes by this executive. 
Jim Stokes estimates that he can trace 
more than $5,000,000 of insurance to the 
original sale. This veteran agent does 
no cold canvassing now as he depends 
almost entirely on referred leads from 
clients. 


Builds Agency With Men From 
Small Towns And Rural Areas 


Because he had so much success him- 
self in a small community when an agent 
in Trois Rivieres, Quebec, and knows 
what are the career possibilities in little 
towns and rural areas G. A. J. Boisvert, 
manager, Montreal Dominion Square 
branch, Great-West Life, has built an 
agency force largely drawn from and 
which works in the small towns and 
farming districts of the Montreal en- 
viron. The correctness of his theory is 
shown by the fact that this branch 
ranked twelfth among the company’s 54 
branches in Canada and the United 
States at the end of June, 1954. Of its 34 
full-time agents 23 qualified for the 1954 
President’s Club. In addition, several of 
the men he brought into the agency are 
now holding managerial or supervisory 


jobs at other branches. 
Born in the little town of St. Flavier, 
Quebec, in1910, Mr. Boisvert was gradu- 
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Home Security Plan 


every family need. 


Reserve Life’s Package Plans. 


underwriting practices. 








(A) YOU'LL RING 
THE BELL 


with 


a. RESERVE LIFE’S 


New 


“PACKAGE PLANS” 


‘Family Protector Plan 
Juvenile Economic Security Plan 


Life Agents! Here’s how to “ring the bell” with faster, increased 
production. Use Reserve Life’s “Package Plans”—a revolutionary 
new selling method! Six life plans have been developed to meet 


Each plan answers a problem the prospect or his family will 
some day have. You can show him the solution easily—because 
each plan presentation is completely packaged in pocket size sales 
kits. There’s no constant stopping in your presentation to check 
figures, statistics, etc. Instead, every fact is always at your finger- 
tips. You’ll cut your sales interview time by at least half—speed 
up your new business production. In fact, many of our agents 
have increased their production by as much as 70% by using 


Get full information now on Reserve Life’s “Package Plans.” 
Ask also about the liberal commission arrangements and modern 


Address all replies to: Vice President in Charge of Life Agencies 


RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
An Old-Line Legal Reserve Stock Company 


Dallas, Texas 


Select Ordinary Life 
“Ten Way” Option Plan 
Scholarship Plan 











ated from Laval University with a BS. 
degree at the age of 17. For the next 
eight years he taught in Laprairie and 
Sudbury; then became interested in life 
insurance and spent three successful 
years as an agent at Trois Rivieres, be- 
coming district manager there for Great- 
West at the age of 28. In 1940 he went 





GEORGE A. J. BOISVERT 


to Quebec as supervisor for a year, after 
which he was appointed to his present 
post. 
His Insurance Philosophy 

Mr. Boisvert outlines his formula for 
successful decide 
upon your objective, plan how to reach 
it, then follow through. When an agent 
is falling behind the schedule he has 
set for himself Mr. Boisvert advises 
him to analyze his work methods as the 
cause of his difficulty will usually be 
found in one of three areas: prospecting, 
planning and work 
thought, he 


selling in this way: 


presentation or 
habits. Emphasizing this 
says: 

“Counting the money we are making 
is easy. Someone should devise a system 
which would enable us to count as easily 
the money we are not making—the 
money we lose through lack of proper 
planning and follow-through.” 

His ideas keep him in 
a speaker at sales congresses throughout 
Quebec. He is a member of the National 
Board of Directors and regional vice 
president for Western Quebec of Life 
Underwriters Association of Canada. 


demand as 


Formerly a Policeman 

3ill L. Turner, American National, 
Springfield, Mo., joined the Navy in 
1941 and was discharged as chief car- 
penter’s mate in 1946. He then spent 
three years with the Springfield police 
force. Later, after some experience in 
other fields of selling he joined Ameri- 
can National. 


First Mutual Company 
New England Mutual Life, chartered 
in 1835, was the first mutual company to 
be chartered in America, according to 
the Fact Book of the Institute of Life 
Insurance. The company did not actu- 
ally begin business until 1843. 
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Runnin 


(()-Acre Farm Doesn't Slow Up 


My Insurance Production 


By Jonn C. Dexter 
Production Unit Leader 


Columbus Mutual Life, Columbus, O. 


and I 
was a double 
had making our 
and on a farm I could 
a life-long dream 
Starting with 90 


In 1947 my 
farm. 


wife, Bernadette, 


moved to a There 
We 
a city 
hobby, 


reason. tired of 
home in 
indulge in a 
of raising prime beef. 
acres Domino Incom, Jr., 21st, a 
blue-ribbon Hereford bull, we _ have 
watched this hobby grow to a full-scale 
farming operation encompassing 686 
acres stocked with some of the best 


and 








JOHN C. 


DEXTER 


white-faced Herefords in Ohio. Fortu- 
nately, managing the Ber-Dex Farms 
hasn’t slowed down my insurance pro- 
duction as I was company’s unit pro- 
duction leader in 1953 and 1954 marks 
the seventh consecutive year I qualified 
for the National Quality Award. 
Often I have been asked how my pro- 
duction holds up now that I am living 


on a farm and managing almost 700 
acres of farmland. I don’t have a pat 
answer. Although I spend considerably 


less time in my office than formerly, ] 
manage to do as much interviewing in 
insurance selling as I did. My broad ex- 
perience has been a considerable aid in 
advising prospects and clients. 

Began Insurance Career in 1922 


I entered the life insurance business 
in 1922. The first policy I sold was a 
20-Pay Life for $1,000 on the life of 


a man named Friend. He proved a friend 
indeed. I had been cold canvassing for 
two weeks without success and was be- 
ginning to doubt the wisdom of my de- 
cision in giving up a musical career in 
order to collect a debit. 

I'll never forget those hot, sultry days 
in July, 1922, living in a small room in 
a strange town, eating at an all-night 
beanery, walking 20 to 25 miles a day 
out into the country and back to collect 
a debit, and living on a small income. 
After three or four weeks on the debit 
and three or four re-sole jobs on my 
shoes, things picked up a little when I 


bought a used bicycle. In another month 
the bike, plus a few commissions, en- 
abled me to buy a used Ford body 
mounted on a truck chassis; still later, 
this served as a down payment on a 
brand new Ford coupe. 

I began to make progress. 
country debit in Piqua, Ohio, 


From a 
to an 


assistant superintendent's post in Hunt- 
then to a branch manager’s 


ington, Ind., 


job in Fort Wayne sounds like quite a 
success story. However, I decided to 
devote myself exclusively to Ordinary 
life production and joined my present 
company. 

Prospects Are Friends and Policyholders 


I have never regretted the training 
and experience I received during the 
short time I spent writing combination 














EMPIRE LIFE 


State of Indiana. 








AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


2801 North Meridian Street 


Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


This Building Houses the Records of More Than 
200,000 Policyholders of our Company. 


Over 100 Million of Life Insurance in Force in the 


JAMES M. DRAKE 





President 











John Dexter and Domino 
Incom, Jr., 21st. 


insurance. It was a fine education. It 
taught me the necessity of keeping a 
hopper constantly overflowing with new 
names, the knack of converting those 
names into prospects and the skill of 
making policyholders out of prospects 
and building friendships in consequence. 
As the years have gone by I have grown 
to place increasing dependence on these 
friends of mine until today there is rare- 
ly a case I sell that isn’t on the life of 
a policyholder or on someone who has 
been referred to me by a policyholder. 
In fact, if there is anything remarkable 
about my production it is that 99% of 
my business comes from friends and 
policyholders. 

Building a clientele from scratch is 
not easy. You don’t just sell a case and 
then sit back and wait for the policy- 
holder to come back and order more 
of the same. You’ve got to make a 
friend of every policyholder and you've 
got to find the right kind of names. 
Every agent of consequence knows cur- 
rent business and civic leaders, but that 
doesn’t mean he has formed a close 
enough friendship to sell them a policy. 
| firmly believe that agents should join 
civic organizations. Young ones should 
get into the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, Young Business Men’s Associa- 
tions, and civic and religious organiza- 
tions. Thus they will start on their way 
to community leadership. 

Has Three Primary Rules 


There comes a time in the life of 
every professional man or salesman when 
he develops certain convictions relative 
to the right way to do his job. Call it 
principles, ethics, procedures — there 
comes a consciousness of their existence. 
At some stage during the Jast 32 years 
my convictions have taken on the for- 
mat of a set of rules, and following them 
has placed me among my company’s top 
ten producers. 

One rule I have made ts always to pre- 
pare my client for a future sale at the 
time I am delivering the policy. 

Consequently I never deliver a policy 
without making a complete audit of the 
policyholder’s entire life picture. In this 
I include a brief description of the next 
policy I recommend for my insured. I 
explain why and exactly when the pro- 
posed plan of insurance should be taken 
and how it will fit into his life situation. 
The policyholder’s audit is then filed in 
my office and 10 days before the date 
suggested I remind him of the previous 
conversation, with the result that a 
definite appointment is made. 

My second rule is: “Never try to do 
the other fellow’s job.” 

Nhen a novice in life insurance I 
spent a lot of time on paper work—pre- 
paring programs, estate plans, business 
insurance proposals and policy illustra- 
tions. But it frequently turned out that 
I did the paper work while someone else 
got the business. Consequently I quit 
the paper work and concentrated on 
selling life insurance. 

(Continued on Page 162) 
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MR. AGENCY BUILDER:— 
You'll never know what Fortune your Future holds until You see 
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The COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
; Columbus 16, Ohio 


Carl Mitcheltree, Pres, Ben F. Hadley, Vice-Pres. and Sup't. of Agents 
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Best Golfer In Insurance 


Despite Playing in International and U. S. Tournaments “Bill” 
Campbell, John Hancock, Pays for Half Million 
Life Sales Annually 


his term and a half in the state legis- 
lature, and his unsuccessful race for 
Congress in 1952, he now describes him- 
“the nation’s youngest retired 


William C. Campbell, John Hancock, 
Huntington, W. Va., probably the best 
of all the golfers in the insurance busi- 
quite, won the self as 
politician.” 


ness, almost, but not 


3ritish Amateur Championship which 
was played last summer in Muirfield, 
Scotland. He lost 2-1 to Douglas Bachli 
of Australia after beating the defending 
Carr—in the 


His Golf Record 

Here are the major points in “Bill” 
Campbell’s golf record: 

Twice winner (1948-49) of the Tam 
O’Shanter “World Amateur” title: twice 
winner (1950 and 1953) of the North 
and South Amateur; twice winner of the 
West Virginia State Open, the latter 
; j (1953) being distinguished by fact that 
an a wider geographical basis through Sam Snead was second; three times 
Most of his life insurance winner of the West Virginia State 
Amateur; runner-up in the British (1954) 
and Canadian (1952 and 1954) Amateurs; 
semi-finalist, 1949, in the U. S. Amateur; 
twice defeated in sixth round and once 
in fifth round of British Amateur; thrice 
defeated in fifth round, 1952, 1953 and 
is : Army 1954, of U. S. Amateur; and finishing 
averaged $500,000 of Ordinary low amateur in the National Colonial 
Invitational. Mr. Campbell has been a 
Walker Cup competitor a number of 
times. Competitors are teams of the 
U. S. A. and the British Isles every two 
years. Also, he has been a member of 
year have not helped my life produc- America’s Cup teams in which competi- 


tion,” he said to The Gold Book. After tors are U. C., Canadian and Mexican 


champion—Ireland’s Joe 
5 jeekggpurad 3.2. 

Mr. Campbell is an all-around insur- 
ance man as in addition to life insurance 
he has several connections with general 


insurance, both in his home environ and 


brokerage. 
production is placed in the old-estab- 
agency in West Vir- 
Charles W. 


is general agent. 


lished Cammack 
ginia, of which his uncle, 
Cammack, Jr., 

Since he entered life insurance fol- 
lowing his graduation from Princeton 
in 1947, after war service in the 
he has 
life volume, his average per life being 
$20,000. It 
this year will be much higher. 


looks as if his production 
“However, 
the five or six golf tournaments each 








es these fact -- 


in seeking a General Agency appointment for 
Life and/or A. & H. lines in New York State. 


* EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL LIFE, seasoned by 68 years of 
experience and know-how, is especially geared to take care 
of your needs. 

* Our Multiple line facilities for life, A. & H. and Hospitali- 


zation lines insure client satisfaction. 


* Field-minded home office staff . 
requirements .. . ready to help solve your problems. 


. . atuned to producer 


If you want to grow with a GROWING 
Company get in touch by phone or mail with 


EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 60 East 42nd Street 


Peter E. Tumblety, 
First Vice President 


Morgan O. Doolittle, 
President 














William C. Campbell (right) congratulating Douglas Bachli of Australia, winner of 
British Amateur championship at Muirfield, Scotland. Man in center is club’s captain. 


golfers. The purpose of the Walker and 
America’s Cup competition is to foster 
international friendships and sportsman - 
ship, and being chosen to represent one’s 
country in such a way is obviously the 
highest honor in amateur golf. 

“This international cup play is a great 
experience for an individual, both on 
and off the course,” he said to The Gold 
Book. “The Walker Cup competition is 
staged alternately at championship 
courses in the United States and the 
British Isles. The America’s Cup site is 
rotated among U. S. A., Canada and 
Mexico. Each contributes generously to 
international amity and understanding. 
I am personally proud of and grateful 


What Procrastination Means 

Just what waiting to buy life insurance 
means is explained graphically by North- 
western Mutual in its “Field Notes.” 
For instance: less insurance for seme 
amount of money; possibility of being 
uninsurable; a partner’s widow may be- 
come your partner instead ; risk of dying 
without adequate savings for a depend- 
ent family; chance of losing a home 
because of mortgage payments; un- 
necessary “doing without” to give chil- 
dren college. training; possible liquida- 


for my good fortune in enjoying the 
cup experiences.” 

Among the activities of Mr. Campbell 
outside of life insurance are these: 

Director of Huntington Chamber of 
Commerce, Huntington YMCA and In- 
dustrial Buildings, Inc.; Huntington rep- 
resentative of Central Ohio Valley In- 
dustrial Council; member of executive 
committee, Phillips Exeter Academy, Na- 
tional Alumni Association and of his 
graduating class, ’45, Princeton Univer- 
sity of which he is also vice president; 
and class memorial fund chairman. He 
is a director also of Portsmouth, O., 
Broadcasting Corporation and secretary- 
treasurer of D-R Stores, Inc. 





tion of your business; not enough 
savings for an old age; no funds for 
borrowing for business opportunities or 
family emergencies; possible large scale 
estate shrinkage; gambling with your 
family’s security; dangers of dying too 
soon or living too long. 


Double Tax of Dividends 


The relief from double taxation of 
dividends makes a direct contribution to 
the healthy growth of small business. 
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Send for the details of our agency contract 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT 
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Established in 1847, 

The Canada Life became a 
naturalized citizen’ 

of the United States in 1889. 


Our U.S. policyholders are 

doubly protected; by trustee-held assets 
in the U.S.A. and 

by the total assets of the Company. 


The Canada Life has declared dividends 
to participating policyholders for 
106 consecutive years. 


The Canada Life is licensed and 
supervised by 18 states, including 
the State of New York. 


—— 


No policyowner in a Company licensed by the 
Government of Canada, has ever lost 

a dollar through failure to pay 100¢ on the 
dollar on maturity of a policy. 
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We invite inquiries concerning brokerage 
and surplus business. 


Writing all standard life, endowment and annuity 
contracts at competitive rates, we are 
confident that our Super-Select Life contract 
will be of particular interest to you. 


A MODERN COMPANY 


aa te lias 


...OVER 100 YEARS OLD 


CANADA Lire 


—. SUPANCE Ce OPO: 
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Build More Volume 
With 
Manhattan Life 
Sales Tools 


YEARLY RENEWABLE TERM issued to Age 64. 
inclusive. Renewable to Age 65, then automat- 
ically becomes Ordinary Life. 

*“@e 


OVERWEIGHTS AND UNDERWEIGHTS ... Our 
Height and Weight Table is very liberal. 

«@e 
SOME PLANS ISSUED TO AGE 75. 

«© @e 
PROGRESSIVE JUVENILE ENDOWMENT: The dif- 
ferent juvenile policy. Ask about new Monthly 
Income feature after death of purchaser. 

«@e 
NON-MEDICAL up to and including AGE 45, 
Limits: Ages 0-35, $10,000; Ages 36-40, 
$7,500; Ages 41-45, Incl., $5,000. 

«@e 
ANNUITIES ... All are PArticiIpATING. We 
offer Immediate, Deferred, Retirement and 
Temporary Types. 

e@e 
WAIVER OF PREMIUM BENEFIT included with- 
out specific extra charge in all standard policy 
issues whether applicant is a man or a woman. 


Effective to Age 60. 


Ask us for a copy of 
“31 MANHATTAN LIFE 
FEATURES” 


It will bring you 
up-to-date on The 
Manhattan Life’s 





MANHATTAN || 
LIFE || 


ieeieade principal features. 


Our Second Century 


THE MANH@TTAN LIFE 


INSURAN Gi COMPANY 
of NEw YorK, 
Home Office : 120 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
JUdson 6-2370 


















































Much Decorated War-Vet Quickly 
Got Into Large Production 


Edward W. Bird, H. H. Holt agency, 
Aetna Life, Des Moines, who entered 
the life insurance field in April of this 
year after completing basic training at 
the company’s home office school in 
Hartford and is now writing business 
at the rate of almost $1,000,000 a year, 
had experience in World War II which 
won him a number of decorations and 
citations. At the end of July he ranked 
fifth for all men in their first year with 
Aetna Life. His decorations and cita- 
tions included Silver Star Medal with 
one oak leaf cluster, Bronze Star Medal, 
Purple Heart, Combat Bronze Arrow 
Head, five Battle Stars and World War 
II Victory Medal. A summary of his 
war record follows: 


Was in Infantry 


Called to active duty in February, 1941, 
as a second lieutenant with the 34th 
Infantry Division he departed for North 
Ireland in January, 1942, and saw serv- 
ice in both Ireland and Scotland. After 
that he made the North African landing 
in November, 1942 as an infantry com- 
pany commander. His battlefield promo- 
tion from captain to major was in Janu- 
ary, 1943. He was assigned as comman- 
der of the 2nd Battalion, 168th Infantry 
service through the Tunisian campaign. 
Next, he participated in the Salerno 
beachhead landing in Italy in September, 
1943, and was promoted to lieutenant 
colonel in November, that year. As a 
result of enemy machine gun fire he 
was wounded on Mt. Pantano, Italy, suf- 
fering the loss of two fingers on his 
right hand and returned to the states 





EDWARD W. BIRD 


in January, 1944, for surgery on his hand. 
In December of that year he returned 
to combat as battalion commander in 
180th Infantry Regiment, 45th Division, 
E.T.O., and in Germany was in the Bat- 
tle of the Bulge. 

At conclusion of the war in Europe 
he returned to the states and was reas- 
signed to the 2nd Infantry Division. He 
retired from the service because of the 
result of wounds received in combat, his 
rank when discharged being colonel. 





Life Insurance Dollars 


(Continued from Page 17) 


economical and faster transportation 
made available by this use of insurance 
funds. 

Steel, Automobiles, Petroleum 


The long-term growth in importance 
of industrial securities in the portfolios 
of life insurance companies reflects, of 
course, the steady increase in fhe pro- 
ductive facilities of the nation. How- 
ever, it has only been in the post-World 
War II period that insurance funds 
have played an outstanding role in ex- 
panding the mines and plants and dis- 
tribution facilities that combine to fur- 
nish the American consumer with the 
highest standard of living in the world. 

From the fact that the industrial in- 
vestments of all life insurance companies 
have risen from about $3 billion at the 
end of World War II to more than 
$17 billion at the present time the con- 
clusion can be drawn that the use of 
insurance dollars has greatly facilitated 
the expansion of output by the steel, 
electrical equipment, automotive, petro- 
leum, textile, paper, chemical, rubber, 
building materials and container indus- 
tries which has characterized the post- 
war boom. These industries through 
construction of new plants and addi- 
tions to and modernization of existing 
plants have kept pace with the demands 
of the American people. 


More Employment, Inflation Minimized, 
Communism Retarded 


This contribution of life insurance 
funds toward raising industrial output 
has three additional results of benefit to 
the economy which should not be over- 


looked amidst the mass of staggering 
production statistics such as tons of 
steel produced, number of automobiles 
manufactured, barrels of gasoline refined 
or number of homes constructed. First, 
the construction and operation of new 
facilities has expanded employment op- 
portunities. Second, the rising tide of 
goods has minimized the inflationary 
after-effects of the war, thereby mak- 
ing more products available to more 
people. Third, the productive capacity 
of the nation has been strengthened and 
with it the ability of the nation to 
stand as a bulwark against the forces 
of Communism. 

Possibly the outstanding specific ex- 
ample of the way in which insurance 
funds have been used in the industrial 
field for the national benefit is the 
financing of the development of addi- 
tional supplies of iron ore to assure 
continued growth of the steel industry. 
The Mesabi Range in Minnesota has 
long been the. principal source of iron 
ore but even its rich reserves are not 
inexhaustible. For many years the steel 
industry has been studying ways and 
means of developing sources in Canada 
and of utilizing the low-grade taconite 
ores adjacent to the existing high-grade 
ore bodies in Minnesota. These studies 
have recently culminated in the initiation 
of large-scale ore production in the 
Quebec - Labrador area of Canada and 
in the construction of plants in Minne- 
sota for treating the taconite ores so 
that their use becomes economical. The 
total cost of these projects will be sev- 
eral hundred millions of dollars, the 
major portion of which will be sup- 
plied by life insurance companies 0 
the United States. 

Electricity, Gas, Atomic Energy 

The growth in life insurance company 
ownership of public utility securities 


(Continued on Page 142) 
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THE PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


TOGETHER WITH ITS FIFTY-THREE CHARTERED LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


SALUTES THE 


American College of Chartered Life Underwriters 


FOR ITS CONTINUOUS CONTRIBUTIONS 


IN ESTABLISHING PUBLIC RECOGNITION OF THE PROFESSIONAL STANDING 
OF AMERICA'S CAREER LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


GEORGE B. ANDREWS, CLU 
New York Downtown 

ELLISON F. BECKWITH, CLU 
Boston 

CARLTON E. BLAKE, CLU 
Washington 

B. SCOTT BLANTON, JR., CL 
Charlotte : 

EDWARD BRANCATI, CLU 
New York Lincoln 

CREELEY S. BUCHANAN, CLU 
Manager, New Hampshire 

RICHARD S. CARPENTER, CLU 
Home Office 

JOHN H. CLYNE, CLU 
Manager, Albany 

JACOB F. COLLAR, CLU 
Manager, Tulsa 

FREDRICK B. COOPER, JR., CLU 
Chicago LaSalle 

MICHAEL P. COYLE, CLU 
New York Uptown 

RODERICK M. CROCKET, JR., CLU 
Washington 

ARTHUR H. DAUMAN, CLU 
New York Lincoln 

J. HOWARD DAVIES, CLU 
Rochester 

W. FOY DEAN, CLU 
St. Louis 

RICHARD L. EMERSON, CLU 
Boston 

CHARLES E. ERNEST, CLU 
Brooklyn Borough Hall 

D. ALLEN FISHER, CLU 
Albany 

H. NORMAN FITTER, CLU 
Detroit 


HENRY P. FOUST, CLU 
Charlotte 

FRANK L. GULINO, CLU 
Buffalo 

GORDON K. HARPER, CLU 
Manager, Philadelphia 

EDWIN C. HEGE, CLU 
Washington 

ELLWOOD N. HENNESSY, CLU 
Worcester 

FRED B. HICKS, CLU 
Oklahoma 

LOUIS C. HURD, CLU 
Acting Manager, Louisville 

MERLE F. HUNT, CLU 
interstate 

WILLIAM A. HUNT, CLU 
Superintendent of Agencies 

GEORGE H. JENNINGS, CLU 
Manager, Bridgeport 

FRANK KELSEY, CLU 
Louisville 

ARTHUR L. MILLER, CLU 
Pittsburgh 

FRANCIS P. MULKY, CLU 
Oklahoma 

MARK C. MULLER, CLU 
New York Uptown 

CHARLES K. OAKS, CLU 
Home Office 

JAMES D. O'FLYNN, CLU 
Rochester 

LEONARD D. ORR, CLU 
Manager, Grand Rapids 

RALPH E. PARTRIDGE, CLU 
New Haven 


ALVIN H. POLLEY, JR., CLU 
Manager, New York Downtown 

ROBERT K. SCHOTT, CLU 
Manager, Chicago LaSalle 

FRANK P. SHELDON, CLU 
Home Office 

SIMPSON E. SPENCER, CLU 
Cincinnati 

JACK A. STEWART, CLU 
Cleveland 

JOHN E. THORNTON, CLU 
Chattanooga 

ROBERT C. VAN VLECK, CLU 
Oklahoma 

ALBERT F. WHITE, CLU 
Los Angeles 

EDWARD C. WILKINS, CLU 
Home Office 

JOHN G. WINTSCH, CLU 
Syracuse 


’ R. EDWIN WOOD, CLU 


San Francisco 


Home Office Staff 


RICHARD N. BOULTON, CLU 
Asst. Mgr. Sales Prom. 

WILLIAM B. LAUDER, JR., CLU 
Sales Training Asst. 

ROBERT M. MacGREGOR, CLU 
Asst. Mgr. Publications 

CLIFFORD L. MORSE, CLU 
Sec'y and Dir. of Agencies 

THOMAS S. MORSE, CLU 


Consultant 


C. L. U.—the path to professional success! 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 
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while not as spectacular as that of indus- 
trial securities has nevertheless been 
substantial, particularly in the past six 
years when investment in this category 
increased from some $8 billion to about 
$14 billion. Life insurance companies 
have been the major source of funds for 
the expansion of facilities for the pro- 
duction and distribution of electricity 
and gas and for the extension of tele- 
phone service necessitated by the in- 
creased demands from both industry and 
the individual consumer. Not only has 
there been tremendous growth in sub- 
urban development and residential con- 
struction but the tasks of the house- 
wife have been made easier through the 
use of the newer appliances including 
automatic clothes washers and driers, 
dish washers, hot water heaters and air- 
conditioners. The average annual use 
of electricity per residential customer 
has doubled since 1945 and the aggregate 
annual sales to homes and farms have 
trebled in this period. Similarly, the 
post-war expansion in the use of natural 
gas and of telephone service has re- 
flected both the increase in population 
and the more intensive use of energy 
and of communications facilities. 

Life insurance funds are also playing 
an important part in the field of nuclear 
energy. Decisions reached during 1950 
with respect to substantial expansion of 
facilities to be operated by the Atomic 
Energy Commission created _ special 
problems of providing the huge amounts 
of electric capacity and energy necessary 
for these installations. Upon a demon- 
stration of ability and willingness, pri- 
vate enterprise, encouraged and largely 
financed by the life companies, was 
chosen to undertake a major portion of 
the task. The first installation, at Joppa, 
Illinois, sponsored by a group of five 
privately-owned utility companies, was 
financed chiefly through the sale of $195 
million of mortgage bonds to two life 
insurance componies. Power for a second 
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AEC plant now under construction at a 
cost exceeding $1 billion, at Portsmouth, 
Ohio, will be supplied from two gener- 
ating stations to be constructed, owned 
and operated by a group of 15 utility 
companies. Financing for these projects 
will be furnished by a large number of 
life companies and other institutional 
investors who will purchase $360 million 
of mortgage bonds. 


Locomotive and Freight Cars 


The relative stability of the railroad 
industry following the spectacular growth 
in the latter part of the last century 
has restricted the amount of life insur- 
ance investment in railroad securities. 
However, the present total invesiment 
of somewhat less than $# billion repre- 
sents an increase of about $1 billion in 
the post-war period, a substantial por- 
tion of which provided funds for the 
purchase of Diesel locomotives and new 
freight cars and for the modernization 
of operating facilities. These improve- 
ments enabled the railroads to furnish 
faster, more efficient service to Ameri- 
ca’s growing industrial plant and to 
maintain their Position as the backbone 
of the country’s large-volume transpor- 
tation system. Both World War Ii and 
the Korean War demonstrated the vital 
part which the railroads play in our 
country’s security; the use of insurance 
funds has been an important factor in 
keeping the industry on a sound, effi- 
cient basis, ready to meet any future 
national emergencies. 

A recent development in the field ¢ 
railroad investment has been the te) 
chase by an insurance company of 
Diesel locomotives and freight cars and 
the leasing of this equipment to rail- 
roads on a long-term basis. This plan 
has accelerated the replacement of over- 
age equipment since it permits a rail- 
road to obtain modern, efficient equip- 
ment without drain on its cash resources, 
Here, of course, is an excellent example 
of the direct use of insurance funds 
to expand the economy by improving 
the distribution facilities available to 
industry. 





Farms and Ranches 


At one time a major investment out- 
let for insurance funds, farm mort- 
gages today are of minor importince 
in the life company portfolio. The land 
boom of the twenties witnessed the crea- 
tion of a burdensome load of farm 
debt which resulted inevitably in whole- 
sale foreclosures during the depression 
years of the thirties. A combination of 
factors including conservative borrow- 
ing practices on the part of the farmer 
and conservative lending practices on 
the part of the insurance companies, 
a generally high level of farm income 
since 1941 and liberal and varied Fed- 
eral benefits has restricted the demand 
for farm financing. 

The amount of insurance funds in- 
vested in farm mortgages has increased 
substantially in the post-war period, 
from less than $800 million in 1946 to 
about $1.9 billion in 1953. Much of this new 
money has been put to productive use 
though land improvements and equip- 
ment additions which both increase the 
capacity and improve the efficiency of 
farm operations. 

As in other investment categories, the 
use of insurance funds in the farm 
field has been flexible. With the de- 
velopment of new and diversified crops 
and the expansion of meat production, 
the life companies have made funds 
available for a variety of farm opera- 
tions not previously regarded as areas 
for investment. Poultry farms, citrus 
groves, fruit orchards and cattle ‘ranches 
are among such operations now financed 
by insurance funds. The operation of tim- 
ber lands, or more properly tree farms, 
represents another new investment out- 
let and are of growing importance since 
with proper financing and the installa- 
tion of modern forestry practices the 
yield of our forests can be increased 
to the point where there need be no 
fear that this great natural resource will 
be inadequate to meet the needs of our 
growing population. 

Homes, Factories, Stores, Hospitals 

The importance of non-farm mort- 


gages in the life. company investment 
picture is evident from the fact that 
some $22 billion of insurance funds 
are invested presently in residential, 
commercial and industrial mortgages. Of 
this total, almost half is in the form 
of housing mortgages insured by the 
Federal Housing Administration and the 
Veterans Administration. The great 
growth in this latter type of investment, 
about $8 billion during the post-war 
period, has furnished the funds neces- 
sary adequately to house millions of 
Americans who formerly were unable to 
obtain financing under conventional 
mortgage arrangements. The _ tremen- 
dous stimulus to the construction, build- 
ing materials, home furnishings and 
appliance inc lustries resulting from the 
rapid rise in home ownership-has been 
of course, one of the major factors in 
the post-war boom. Perhaps of even 
greater importance, America is becom- 
ing a nation of home-owners, introduc- 
ing a new element of stability into our 
economy. 

The growth in population, the ex- 
pansion of home ownership and_ the 
development of attractive rental hous- 
ing outside of city limits have had a 
profund effect upon the economy of our 
cities. This effect has been intensified 
by the change during the past 20 years 
from dependence upon public transpor- 
tation to the independence of private 
transportation offered by the automobile. 
The city family has relocated its home 
in an outlying area, thus moving buying 
power from within the city to the ex- 
panding periphery. Stores have fol- 
lowed the buying power and the shop- 
ping center has been created bringing 
about a demand for insurance funds 
to finance the construction of facilities 
necessary to serve suburban residents. 
This development has threatened the 
dominance of the downtown shopping 
areas with the result that established 
interests are being compelled to improve 
traffic conditions, make adequate provi- 
sion for parking and modernize stores, 
office buildings and hotels. Here again 
insurance funds have been made avail- 
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Alert producers are picking up their ears when 
they hear about Eastern Life’s progressive new 
policies, field-thinking underwriting and oppor- 
tunity-laden expansion plans. 


Here you'll find a quickly growing Field Force— 
and its Brokerage following—that is looking not 
for just a good future, but an Eastern Life 
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Preferred Risk Whole Life 

@ Insurance payable for 20 years with 
50% guaranteed reduction at the end 
of 20 years. 

© Double and Triple Protection Riders 
—I5 and 20 Year plans. 

@ Family Income Riders providing for 
$10 or $20 per month per $1,000 of 
insurance, 10, 15 and 20 year plans. 

@ One Year and Five Year Renewable 
Term Insurance. 

@ Reducing Term for Mortgage Re- 
demption—20 and 25 Year plans. 

@ Life Expectancy Term. 

@ Adjustable Juvenile Estate Builder. 

@ Disability Income providing $10 per 

'Y) month per $1,000 of insurance. 


@ Substandard Business up to 500% 
mortality ratings. 


General Agencies available in 


Connecticut, Delaware, District of Colum- 
bia, New Jersey and New York. 


For further information write: 
MURRAY APRIL, Director of Agencies 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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able and have proved a great stimulus to 
construction with its cumulatively bene- 
ficial effects upon many other industries. 


Changing Nature of Mortgage 
Investments 


The changing character of mortgage 
investment is well illustrated by the 
growth in recent years of life company 
financing for small manufacturing and 
service concerns. Formerly, such com- 
panies relied almost entirely upon capi- 
tal of individuals and short-term bank 
loans for their financial requirements. 
The extension of long-term mortgage 
loans has facilitated plant expansion and 
improvement of these smaller compa- 
nies, permitting them to increase their 
contribution to the economy through 
larger, more efficient production and 
increased employment opportunities. 

The use of life insurance funds has 
not been confined solely to the expan- 
sion of material goods and service for 
the post-war period has witnessed in- 
creased investment in medical and edu- 
cational facilities. Hospitals, medical of- 
fice buildings and medical clinics have 
been able to finance new construction 
and modernization through mortgage 
loans predicated upon the real value 
of their properties. Underlying this real 
value is the great, intangible benefit to 
the community of adequate facilities for 
care of the sick, preventive medicine 
and medical research. Similarly schools 
and colleges have obtained insurance 
funds for dormitories, libraries, labora- 
tories and other building facilities which 
contribute toward the advancement of 
\merican education. 


Housing and Business Projects 


The employment of insurance funds in 
real estate investments historically has 
been on a limited scale because of state 
insurance laws confining such _ invest- 
ments largely to property used by life 
companies in their day-to-day opera- 
tions. Recent liberalization of these 
laws, particularly as regards housing 
and commercial properties, has resulted 
in an increase of about $1 billion in 
investment real estate since the end of 
World War II. 

At the present time the life comna- 
nies have an investment of almost $500 
million in large-scale moderate-priced 
rental housing projects located through- 
out the United States. These develop- 
ments not only provide adequate hous- 
ing for some 50,000 families but also 
make an important contribution to the 
long-range social progress of our cities 
through replacement of obsolete hous- 
ing and elimination of slum areas. 

Investment in commercial properties, 
aggregating somewhat over $1 billion 
at the end of 1953, consists largely of 
retail store properties, warehouses and 
industrial plants leased for long pe- 
riods to established operating companies 
and thus represents another way in 
which insurance funds are used to 
expand the country’s productive and 
distribution facilities. 


Pittsburgh’s Gateway Center 


A new form of real estate investment 
which promises to make an outstanding 
contribution to America is the urban re- 
development program such as that now 
being conducted by the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society in the “Golden Tri- 
angle” of Pittsburgh Known as Gate- 
way Center, this project has completely 
eliminated a large, semi-slum area which 
had long encroached upon the business 
and retail district of the city. “Phase 
One,” embracing the construction of 
three modern office buildings containing 
nearly a million square feet of floor 
space and located in a 23-acre park af- 
fording pleasant surroundings to the 
occupants, has been completed and addi- 
tional structures are now in the plan- 
ning stage. 

The Pittsburgh Press recently ex- 
pressed the background for the renais- 
sance which is taking place in Pitts- 
burgh in the following words: 

“Down through the ages, every great city 
rises to the heights only to face the ravages 
of time, shifting fortunes, decay and 
eventual disintegration. There is reason for 
optimism that this will not happen in 


America as other cities are discussing ways 
and means of following the lead set by 
Pittsburgh. ust a few years ago, old 
Pittsburgh was tired, blighted and falling 
apart at the seams. It still led the world 
in steel, aluminum, plate glass and other 
products. But industries were moving out. 
It faced the future of becoming merely 
the token capital of American industry. 
Today the new Pittsburgh is the envy of 
cities throughout the world.” 


Greater Opportunities Ahead 


The manager of life insurance invest- 
ments at the beginning of the century 
undoubtedly little realized the tremen- 
dous opportunities for the employment 


Almost 
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of insurance funds that lay ahead of 
him. But he and his successors wel- 
comed those opportunities as they de- 
veloped and through judicious invest- 
ment contributed greatly to the expan- 
sion of our economy. Many, many 
billions of dollars representing the sav- 
ings of millions of people have flowed 
into the veins of our industries large and 
small, providing much of the life blood 
that has made America strong. 

In 1954 we can look forward to even 
greater opportunties in the next 50 
years. We and our successors exercising 
those qualities of judgment and flexi- 
bility which have made life insurance 
investment dynamic can assure contin- 
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ued contribution by life insurance funds 
to our expanding economy. 

Daniel Webster died in 1852, seven 
years before the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance came into being. He could not 
foresee the phenomenal growth of the 
life insurance industry nor of the invest- 
ment funds over which it would exer- 
cise trusteeship but he correctly gauged 
the power of credit when he said: 
“Credit has done a thousand times more 
to enrich mankind than all the gold 
mines in the world. It has exalted labor, 
stimulated manufacture and pushed com- 
merce over every sea.” The enrichment 
of mankind remains a worthy goal of 
life insurance investment. 


The opera soprano, at the climax of 


her aria, tried for a high note 


and almost reached it. 


An aviator hopped off across the 


i JolatitamelaileMellileSimiulelet mie 


Last month a neighbor, when urged 


to put his house in order, almost agreed. 


And, taken suddenly ill last week, 


he almost recovered. 


Almost! What a word! 


Occidental policies are not de- 


signed to almost fit almost any 





need. We’ve made all our policies 


flexible —to meet each man’s 


needs exactly! 


"Cstdeny 
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Was Famed Canadian Athlete 


Since early boyhood Miles F. Palmer, 
Edmonton, Sun Life of Canada, has been 
an outstanding athlete. In 1921 he was 
voted All Canadian Middle Wing (foot- 
ball). In boxing he was Alberta cham- 
pion in the middle, light-heavy and 
heavyweight classes in 1924 and 1925, 
and in the latter year was also Dominion 
middleweight champion. He was an out- 
standing lacrosse player and in more 
recent years has been the City of Ed- 
monton handball champion. 

Mr. Palmer joined the Canadian Army 
at the age of 16 and served overseas in 
World War I for three years. He joined 
the Sun Life’s Edmonton branch in 1926 
and has been a member of the com- 
pany’s Top Producers’ Club 26 times, 
serving as vice president for eight years, 
1946-53. This past year he was presi- 
dent, being the top producer in the com- 
pany’s world-wide organization. He is a 
Million Dollar Round Table member. 

Vitally interested in all community 
affairs he takes a leading part in many 
charitable and athletic activities. He is 
a past president of the Life Underwrit- 
ers Association of Edmonton. Married, 
he has five children. 
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1,500 miles away--in a new 


Plan I am making the move 


a successful one. 


territory--is a big jump--but 


with Pilot's Agency Building 


From Supervisor in an Agency near 


the home office, to General Agent 


An actual case from the Pilot field force. 











Robert D. and Richard M. Leonard, 
brothers who are associated with Ter 
Bush & Powell, Inc., whose main office 
is in Schenectady with branches in 
New York City and Buffalo, sell life 





RICHARD M. LEONARD 


insurance primarily to professional men 
who are with General Electric Co. The 
selling attempt with these engineers, 
chemists, advertising personnel, et al. is 
almost always on a two interview, pro- 
gram basis. The first contact is to tele- 
phone them and arrange to have lunch 
together in order to get acquainted and 
to have the prospect know something 
about what the insurance organization 
can do. Most life is with Travelers. 

Over the luncheon table the fact 
finding is conducted during which the 
Leonard brothers sound out the prospect, 
outline the operations of Ter Bush & 
Powell, determine his family situation, 
needs, assets, present insurance situa- 
tion. Back at the office they draw up 
a program based on this information 
and then arrange to go over the program 
in the evening with him and, if possible, 
with his wife. When she fully under- 
stands the insurance picture she usually 
becomes an ally. Thus, there is no ob- 
jection of “I’ll have to talk it over with 
my wife.” 

While the Leonard brothers prefer 
referred leads they supplement this list 


with the Welcome Wagon Service on 
newcomers and leaders from the General 
Electric Works News and the daily 


papers. 
Their Careers 


Robert Leonard attended Brunswick 
School and Columbia University; was an 
infantry lieutenant, E.T.O.; joined Ter 
Bush & Powell in 1947. For three years 
he sold associated Group insurance; in 
1951 became full time salesman of life 
insurance and in 1952 and 1953 produced 
more than $500,000. 

Richard M. Leonard attended Stam- 
ford High School and Wharton School, 
University of Pennsylvania; was in mar- 
itime service with A.T.C. Pacific in 
1943-1946; with Army in Korea in 
1951-1952. His first business experience 
was as a salesman for Birdseye division, 
General Foods. He joined Ter Bush & 
Powell January 1, 1953. During his first 
year in the business he produced more 
than $500,000 of life insurance. The 
Leonard brothers are licensed as mul- 
tiple agents. 
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Insurance In Force This Year 


Passes $2,000000000 Mark 


Celebrating our 75th Anniversary means more than lighting 75 candles 
and reflecting upon the years past. This our Diamond Jubilee year, 


Bankers Life insurance in force has passed the 2 billion dollar mark. 
Our celebration is understandably TWOFOLD: 


We honor the small group of bankers whose ability and ideals of 


service laid the solid foundation for unlimited growth. 


We salute our underwriters who have told the Bankers Life Story across 
the land; and, who this year enabled us to pass the 2 billion dollar 


mark. 


BANKERS Ye COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Meeting Non-Insurance Competition 


By Epwarp A. Krugcer, CLU 
Director of Field Service, State Life of Indianapolis 


Selling life insurance to meet the 


wants of the buyer rather than merely 
to create the need for a policy is one 
of the significant trends in serving to- 
day’s market for life insurance. 

Buyers of life insurance on all eco- 
nomic levels for personal, business, or 
estate needs are better informed than 
formerly. More emphasis is being placed 
upon creating consumer demand, some- 
what like the long-familiar consumer de- 
mand created in other forms of market- 
ing and merchandising. 

Creation of Consumer Interest 

Creation of consumer interest, develop- 
ment of consumer intelligence, and, to 
some extent, demand by means of pre- 
approach direct- mail are almost univer- 
sal in life insurance marketing today. 
Nearly every company supplements the 
agent’s efforts with pre-approach letters 
or mailings on specific wants and needs 
of prospects. The long-proved “bait let- 
ter” offering a gift to repliers is in wider 
use than ever. Returns are sometimes 
phenomenal—as much as 15 or 20% re- 
This is an important and relatively 


plies. 
inexpensive form of creating consumer 
demand on the part of the agent and 


his company. It has the advantage that 
such promotion can be keyed to the 
specific area and to classes of prospects 
in which the agent operates most effec- 


tively. 


Edward A. Krueger, CLU 


Nationally known as a leader in 
CLU movement, particularly in public } 
relations, Mr. Krueger is a graduate | 
of University of Wisconsin, U. S. 





Naval Aviation Officers School, and 
ithe 1929 Research Bureau class in 
|agency management. He entered life 
| insurance in 1922 as general agent at 


toca of State Life of Indianapolis. 


‘alled to the home office in 1929 to 
= educational director he later was 
also made advertising manager and 


director of field service. He is author 

of a basic training course, “The Prac- 
tical Fundamentals of Life Under- 
| writing,” and of numerous booklets 
and articles on insurance subjects. 


| Mr. 


Krueger is a member of Ameri- 
lean Ac ademy of Political and Social 
| Science, Navy League Council and an 


associate member of Institute of Man- 
agement. He belongs to numerous in- 
surance associations; was a director 
| of American Society of CLU, national 
| treasurer for a number of years, and 
has served CLU as press representa- 


|tives at NALU conventions. The 
American Society of CLU_ once 
|awarded him a silver tray for his 











| activities in its interest. 





Competition for the interview time of 
clients and prospects, in business, indus- 
try, or the home is strenuous. The auto- 
mobile, radio and TV are only a few of 
the competitors for time in the extremely 
busy lives of most people. This time ele- 
ment makes it necessary for the agent to 
make his calls and interviews short, in 
most cases. His methods of getting likely 
prospects, being able to see them, and 
presenting his story must be more effec- 
tive than ever in order to get sufficient 
results to make a good living. 

Organized working programs usually 
prescribed by the agent’s company and 
his agency are a must. Another time- 
saver is the use of standardized yet flexi- 
ble graphic and pictorial presentations. 
These are generally of two kinds—com- 
pany planned materials, and materials 
supplied by insurance publishers. An 
amazing variety of attractive and effec 


tive material is available and in wide use. 
Proposal forms on specific policies and 
plans are in almost universal use. 


Another important development is the 
use of the programming method. This 
ranges from the mere mention of a fu- 
ture program which the agent has in 


mind for his client when a most-needed 
policy is suggested to elaborate formal 
programs. These may be a single page 
or may run to many elaborately printed 
and filled-in pages in an attractive fold- 
er. They may be individually typed for 
the client, built up from company pro- 
gramming forms, or from forms supplied 
by insurance publishers. Many are 
graphic with colored diagrams. 

From the viewpoint of some critics, 
too often mere lip service is given as to 
sound programming. But, where pro- 
gramming is appropriate and done in a 








Something new has come to Non-Can!— tion mutual’ 


three saleable new Noncancellable & Guaranteed Renewable 
Policies. Now you have, from this one company, complete Non- 


Can coverage for every Non-Can need . . 


. short term, inter- 


mediate and long term contracts, Accident Only and Family 
Hospital. And all are practical and efficient, designed to meet the 
need, liberal in their terms and—easy to sell. 


MEET YOUR 3 NEW UM NON-CAN SALES TOOLS 


Pioneer 60 


$50-$400 Monthly Benefit, Issued to 
Age 59—Renewable to 65—Medi- 
cal Required. 1st, 15th, 31st or 91st 
day Accident—Payable up to 60 
months each Claim or Life—15th, 
31st or 91st day Sickness—Payable 
up to 60 months — Retroactive 
Waiver of Premium after 90 Days 
of Total Disability—Non-disabling 
injury benefit up to %4 monthly in- 
demnity—10% increase in monthly 
indemnity for annual premium and 
5% for semi-annual. 


Colonial 120 


$50-$400 Monthly Benefit, Issued to 
Age 55—Renewable to 65—Medi- 
cal Required. ist, 31st or 91st day 
Accident—Payable for 120 months 
each Claim (but not beyond Age 
70) or Life—3ist or 91st day Sick- 
ness—Payable for 120 months each 


Underwritten by 





MUTUAL 


Claim (but not beyond Age 70)— 
Retroactive Waiver of Premium 
after 90 Days of Total Disability. 


Family Hospital 


$5-$15 Daily Benefit, Issued to Age 
60—Man and Wife and Children up 
to Age 18. Renewable to 65 on ap- 
plicant—No Medical. Daily hospi- 
tal expense up to 90 days—Miscel- 
laneous hospital expense from 3 to 
15 times daily benefit geared to 
length of hospitalization. Pregnancy 
benefit up to 10 times daily benefit 
—Emergency accident benefit up to 
3 times daily benefit for treatment 
anywhere—Optional surgical sched- 
ule up to $200 and in-hospital medi- 
cal expense up to $270—Wife may 
continue policy on remainder of 
family if applicant should die. 


All three are Non-House-Confining 
— Non-Aggregate — Incontestable 
—Non-Prorating. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PORTLAND, MAINE 


ae 
America's Eighth Oldest Life Insurance Company. 


Rolland E. Irish, President 


* John R. Carnochan, Vice President 


in Charge of Agencies. 


LIFE UNDERWRITERS SINCE 1848 








thorough, flexible manner, based on facts 
and experience, it is a splendid help to 
clients. A good programming job usually 
results also in higher quality and per- 
sistency of business. For those agents 


skilled in its use and proper applica- 
tion, programming is an excellent method 
in the marketing of life insurance. 





EDWARD A. KRUEGER 


Package sales are still the mainstay of 
most life agents. The package presenta- 
tion is especially valuable in starting a 
new agent in early production. Atten- 
tion-getting names of policies create in- 
terest. The closer a policy fits the exact 
wants or needs of a prospect, the more 
readily he will accept it. Hence, most of 
the package sales offer specialized pol- 
icies. 

Among these, for example, are five or 
more types of juvenile and educational 
fund policies, various premium return 
policies, attractive savings, mortgage 
protection, retirement income, preferred 
risk, and similar policies with added 
service and sales appeal. Today's mer- 
chandising profits by attractive, informa- 
tive names and labels, in life insurance 
service as in commodities. 

Another time-saving device for the 
agent and the customer is the use of 
illustrated proposal folders covering 
various policies and including the neces- 
sary rate and other data. This often 
makes the use of the rate book unneces- 
sary. It enables the agent to make a 
graphic one-interview presentation and 
to close right then and there, when the 
complete facts are fresh in the mind of 
the prospect. Such proposal folders for 
use in the interview are especis ally useful 
in the package sale of specialized and at- 
tractively-named policies. 

The emphasis on package sales, pro- 
gramming, graphic methods, brief inter- 
views, pre-approach mailings, and the 
creation of consumer demand all may be 
applied also to the more advanced forms 
of life insurance selling. 

The market for business life insurance 
has barely been pioneered. The same is 
true of life insurance for estate protec- 
tion and tax purposes. While these fields 
require specialized and accurate Knowl- 
edge, most agents with a suitable back- 
ground of experience, and willing to 
study in becoming well-informed can un- 
dertake business insurance sales, and 
even uncomplicated estate protection 
cases. The problem in these markets for 
the agent is one of contacts with poten- 
tial buyers on this level, adequate infor- 
mation to serve properly, and, perhaps 
even more important, the ability as an 
individual to meet and deal successfully 
with the able executives and other per- 
sons who are logical prospects for these 
advanced type of selling. 

The relatively prosperous “blue collar” 
group, who are still greatly underinsured 
in proportion to earnings, offers possi- 
bilities. At the opposite level, are the 
business and estate builders of large 
means who need much life insurance. 

(Continued on Page 150) 
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NOW MORE THAN EVER 


EMPLOYEE 
PROTECTION 
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NEW YORK LIFE 






































. 
New York Life Agents throughout the United States, 
Canada, Hawaii and Alaska offer their clients 


FULL CIRCLE PROTECTION 


New York Life Employee Protection Plans provide ‘‘Big 
Company" benefits for those who employ 10 to 24 people. 


Low Cost Coverages for life insurance, weekly disability 
and liberal hospitalization benefits. 


Ordinarily no medical examinations. Features similar to 
Major Medical. 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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Selling 108 Lives in 1953 


By Ep ZaMBELLI 
Provident Mutual, Allentown, Pa. 


In asking me to discuss the sale by 
me last year of $631,000 of insurance on 
108 lives with an average per life of 
$6,000 The Gold Book wanted to know 
if I use any specific pattern of operation 
which embraces a lot of specialization. 


The answer is No. My clients cover 





ED ZAMBELLI 


a wide range—professional people, busi- 
ness men, occasionally an estate plan- 
ning case or one to fit a tax situation 
and the regular run of insurance for 
general purposes or on a business basis. 

One method I employ, however, is to 
try and coordinate a man’s total benefits, 
such as Social Security, or other Govern- 
ment benefits, Government life insurance 
and the balance of sources of income. 
I prepare a descriptive analysis of the 
prospect’s insurance and an audit in 
order that he may have a crystalized 
picture of how his planned security is 
working. In brief, I want to visualize 
how he can obtain the maximum eco- 
nomic values from his insurance pro- 
gram. 

During the last five years I have al- 
ways set my goal for the coming year 
on the basis of new life insurance pre- 
miums rather than paid-for business and 
in December of each year, while prepar- 
ing for the next year, I make a complete 
study of my operations for the year 
which is closing thus preparing the way 
for the next year’s accomplishments. 
I endeavor to base this thoroughly and 
realistically within my limitations and 
opportunities. 

I entered life insurance in July, 1945; 
sold insurance on the debit for 18 
months, and then went with Provident 
Mutual. My civic activities have been 
these: chairman of Lehigh County Com- 
munity Chest campaign among _ small 
business operators; Red Cross campaign 
chairman of 1952 and was active in 
March of Dimes campaign. 


Dynamics of Expansion 


(Continued from Page 15) 


over $4 billion annually on industrial re- 
search and development (not including 
capital outlays for research equipment). 
More than one-third of this amount is 
being spent by business, on its own ac- 
count; another third is being performed 
by business for government. About 70% 
of this prodigious research effort is thus 
in the hands of private enterprise. 

Two thousand industrial and consult- 
ing companies surveyed by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in early 1952 were 
employing, together, about 100,000 re- 
search engineers and_ scientists, sup- 
ported by 150,000 laboratory assistants 
and clerical and administrative person- 
nel. A considerable part of this army is, 
of course, engaged in research for de- 
fense purposes. Because of their heavy 
participation in defense and atomic en- 
ergy, the aircraft and electrical! ma- 
chinery industries employ about half of 
all the research scientists in manufac- 
turing industries. It may be some time 
before some of the findings from these 
branches of the research effort can 
reach a stage of general industrial util- 
ity. But even much of this “pure” re- 
search, particularly in atomic energy, 
has already quickened investment and 
markets in many industries—notably in 
chemicals and metals industries. And re- 
cent reports have suggested that atomic 
power utilization is now so near that it 
is causing hesitancy in the markets for 
power generation. This hesitancy is the 
usual precursor of a technological revo- 
lution. 

The remainder of the research effort 
—outside defense industries—is also of 
striking dimensions. Over 700 engineers 
and scientists are at work on research 
problems in the textile industry; over 
1,200 in the stone, clay and glass indus- 
try; over 1,700 in primary metals; over 
2,000 in the non-electrical machinery 
industry; more than 13,000 in the vari- 
ous branches of the chemicals industry. 


On average, American industry is now 
employing one research scientist for 
every 140 factory workers; one research 
employe (including scientists and sup- 
porting workers) for every 55 factory 
workers. 

This, it is hardly necessary to say, is 
a whale of a lot of research. It dwarfs 
anything in industrial history. Measured 
in dollar cost, it is about five times 
greater than our effort in late prewar 
years, and is twice as great as in 1947, 


Significance of Research Programs 


What such an intensified research pro- 
gram can mean is obvious, in a general 
way. It yields an ever-expanding crop 
of new products and processes—and fun- 
damental changes in old products and 
processes. Some idea of what can be 
expected from this so-called “seed 
money” can be gained by looking at the 
crop now being harvested from _ the 
much smaller research plantings of the 
past. Barrons Magazine recently added 
up the 1953 value of output for some 
of the new products which have come 
into use largely since World War II— 
television, synthetic fibers other than 
rayon, new plastics, synthetic detergents, 
air-conditioning, wonder drugs, titanium, 
etc.—and found that the total exceeded 
the 1953 factory sales of the giant auto- 
motive industry. Many of these new in- 
dustries are still in a stage of violently 
rapid growth—air-conditioning markets 
are expected to increase 20% per year 
over the next decade; output of plas- 
tics has recently been doubling every 
five years; synthetic fibre capacity will 
have increased about 40% between 1953 
and 1955. General Electric Co. expects 
the output of electrical goods to double 
during the next ten years. 

And this is just the crop from rela- 
tively recent sowings. We are still har- 
vesting the yield of research done dec- 
ades ago, in the form of a wide range 
of industries still in a growth trend. The 
Department of Commerce has tabulated 
a list of 60 products and services whose 
growth rate in the past 15 years has 
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averaged 7.5% or more per year—over 


40 products and services whose market 
is doubling every decade. 
Not All Growth Is Net Growth 


But even this is only part of the 
story. It is a rough but reasonable rule 
of thumb that for every dollar devoted 
to new product research, perhaps $5 will 
subsequently be devoted to plant and 
equipment, to exploit the results of re- 
search. It is no accident that those in- 
dustries which head the list of expen- 
ditures for plant and equipment are the 
great research industries — chemicals, 
machinery, petroleum and petrochemi- 
cals, transportation equipment. And it 
seems particularly significant to me that 
in the first half of 1954, when business 
activity was well below the boom rates 
of the first half of 1953, the combined 
rate of expenditures on new plant and 
equipment in these industries was about 
5% higher. 

Of course, not all of this growth in 
new products, and its associated invest- 
ment in plant and equipment, is met 
growth. Some new products displace old 
products—synthetics for silk, diesels for 
electric locomotives, electric locomotives 
for steam locomotives, and possibly, in 
the future, for some important uses, gas 
turbines for diesels. Similarly, new plant 
and equipment often makes old plant 
unproductive for cost reasons. But no 
one can question that the net effect of 
this continuing revolution in technology 
has run heavily in our favor, and I am 
convinced that the still faster pace of 
technology which is implied in our en- 
ormous current research efforts will 
yield a proportionately faster rate of net 
growth in capital resources. 


Comment on Population’s Rapid 


Expansion 
This technological ferment, and _ its 
beneficial effect on the nation’s real 


wealth, could operate apart from any in- 
crease in the size of our population. 
However, I believe its effects will be 
multiplied, over the next decade, by a 
rapid expansion of our population. The 
Census Bureau estimates that our popu- 
lation, which is now about 162 million, 
will be between 181 million and 190 mil- 
lion in 1965 (the nine million range is 
accounted for almost entirely by dif- 
ferent assnumptions «bout the birth rate 
in the coming decade). I do not want to 
lay undue stress on these estimates— 
population projections are notoriously 
fallible. Nor do I want to imply that 
this increase is inevitable and will by 
itself assure very good business over 
the next ten years. In fact, our own re- 
search at the Conference Board, as well 
as at other research agencies, suggests 
that in recent years populz ition growth 
has been rapid, in part, because business 
has been good, rather than the other 
way around. But in the presence of 
the kind of industrial and technological 
progress which I envision for the next 
decade, I would also expect living stand- 
ards, job opportunities and personal se- 
curity to be such that relatively rapid 
population growth will in fact occur. 
This growth should, in turn, steadily en- 
large the markets for that broad range 
of older industries, such as agriculture 
and apparel, which serve primarily the 
consumer. 

It should be clear from the foregoing 
that my optimism for the American 
business system over the next decade 
rests largely on a belief that American 
industry has committed itself to growth 
as a way of life; that scientific research 
and development expenditures being 
made now provide opportunity for such 
growth on a grand scale in the future; 
and that individuals, if left to their own 
devices, will provide a steady and sub- 
stantial flow of funds, through saving, 
to meet the investment needs of busi- 
ness. 


A Federal Government Responsibility 


I should add, as a concluding point, 
that it is the responsibility of our Fed- 
tral Government to preserve an atmos- 


phere that is not inimical to such 
growth, and that will, in fact, stimulate 
it. This responsibility is not a matter of 
“stimulation” in the sense of anti- 
recession spending, nor is it solely a 
matter of domestic economic policy. 
What is involved is our whole range of 
national and international commitments, 
and the wise husbanding of our national 
energies. The responsibility is not dis- 
charged by a precipitate intervention in 
domestic recessions, nor by inundating 
the rest of the world in a torrent of 
foreign aid. Government’s relation to 
business must be built on a mutual re- 
spect for the limits of our taxing and 
borrowing powers, for beyond those lim- 


its lie inflation, the destruction of busi- 
ness incentives, and the dampening 
down of healthy’growth. A prudent con- 
servation of our existing wealth and the 
restoration of confidence in the stability 
of the dollar remain the surest incen- 
tives to the production of new wealth. 

I see every evidence that over the past 
year the current administration in 
Washington has for the most part ac- 
cepted these principles, and I believe 
that their benefits will shortly be so 
apparent that no future administration 
will dare to ignore them. The tax re- 
duction of 1954, amounting to almost $8 
billion, was the largest peacetime reduc- 
tion in our history, and it has been fol- 


lowed by a commensurate reduction in 
our Federal budget commitments. The 
tax bill just passed, providing liberalized 
depreciation practice and some relief 
from double taxation, as well as dozens 
of other more minor reliefs and reforms, 
will further increase the incentives for 
saving and investing. In this new at- 
mosphere of respect for the vital growth 
processes of a free enterprise system, 
the enormous energy of American busi- 
ness should make the coming decade 
one of the great growth periods in 
world history. I do not doubt that life 
insurance companies, with their special 
stake in national growth, will prosper 
accordingly. 
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BEHIND THE CONTRACT 


... that’s the title of an attractive and informative booklet 
devoted to the history and development of The Union Labor 
Life Insurance Company — a Company whose oustanding 
record of growth and progress indicates it has kept pace with 
“The Changing Markets in Life Insurance.” 


increase in the number of 
people desiring future financial security for 
family and self has occurred because of a sound 
presentation of the aims and purposes of life 


insurance and accident and sickness coverages. 


We invite you to write for “The Company Behind the 
Contract.””> Read why The Union Labor Life serves, so effec- 


tively and well, trade union and employer groups and the 


THE 
UNION LABOR 


Life Insurance Company 
200 East 70th Street 
New York 21, N. Y. 

Matthew Woll, President 

















Mt 


e e © 4a national leader in the non-cancel- 


lable disability field. 


e e ¢ a well-equipped, competitive life 
insurance underwriter. 


e e e a sound group carrier with excep- 
tional plans for both employers of 
10-24 people and those larger. 


The Paul Revere 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


National and Canadian Sales Representation 
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An Agent Must Have Curiosity 


In the opinion of L. Glynn Massey, 
Atlanta, State Farm Insurance Compa- 
nies, there are many new needs for life 
insurance which agents don’t know about 
unless they ask a lot of questions. These 
are situations which can’t be discerned 
by mere study of names in telephone 
books or reading newspapers about busi- 
ness changes. 

Representing a multiple line operation 
he maintains a balanced line production 
in automobile, fire and allied lines as 
well as life insurance. As to the latter, 
he operates on the basis of keeping an 
eye open for situations which indicate 
a need for life insurance. To give one 
concrete example, all the people in his 
office are trained to ask a policyholder 
who calls for purpose of giving a new 
address or some other reasons: “Have 
you bought a new home?” This is fol- 
lowed up as a lead for mortgage insur- 
ance. But there are a lot of questions 
a salesman can ask in developing needs. 
He can’t well be too curious when so 
much is at stake with prospects and 


policyholders in their needs for protec- 
tion. 

“A good portion of my sales are re- 
peat ones for clients on whom I have 
written life insurance previously,” he 
said to The Gold Book. “As many are 
prominent in business or the professions 
I get numerous business life insurance 
cases each year among my other writ- 


” 





L. GLYNN MASSEY 


Mr. Massey entered insurance when 
19 after leaving college. About nine 
years later his organization, a multiple 
line operation, entered Georgia in life 
insurance. As an agent of State Farm 
he began to write life insurance along 
with the other lines as all the other 
State Farm agents do. “It took me 
several years to produce life insurance 
substantially because I was accustomed 
to casualty insurance selling,” he said. 


Nchilforth Follows Mortgage Placements 


Fred C. Schilforth, Guardian Life, 
Cleveland, does most of his prospecting 
by following mortgage placements. Most 
of the contracts he has written, however, 
are not the typical mortgage or term 
contracts, but are written on the perma- 
nent insurance basis. He frequently sells 
on the first call. 





FRED C. SCHILFORTH 


After securing the names of people 
who recently acquired mortgages he 
sends them a pre-approach letter outlin- 
ing his proposition. This is followed by 
a telephone call. He made 1,871 such 
calls last year, getting definite appoint- 
ments in 292 cases which resulted in 88 
sales for $336,000. In 1952, his first year 
in the business, he wrote $265,000 of life 


insurance; $370,000 in 1953 and during 
the first six months of this year has 
paid for $265,000. His persistency on this 
business has been 99%. 


Former Hotel Man 


Before entering life insurance Mr. 
Schilforth was engaged in hotel opera- 
tions for 21 years. “The first personal 
impact life insurance had for me,” he 
told The Gold Book, “occurred when my 
father died and I witnessed the economic 
assistance that came to my mother. I 
realized then what an important part 
life insurance could and should play in 
the planning of so many families. I be- 
came constantly more interested in the 
practical and humanitarian aspects of 
life insurance ownership, and in January, 
1952, decided not to renew my _ hotel 
leases, and joined the Guardian Life 
with the William J. Reilly agency in 
Cleveland. Although I had many friends 
and acquaintances, I made my solicita- 
tions entirely with strangers as I wanted 
to satisfy myself on the quality of my 
product and to avoid false starts. This 
led to my mortgage placement prospect- 
ing.” 


Non-Insurance Competition 
(Continued from Page 146) 


Methods in the sale of life insurance are 
constantly being adapted to the chang- 
ing markets. 

The problem for the individual agent 
remains fundamentally the same—to 
serve as ably as he can. He must use all 
the modern sales tools available to him. 
He should work on whatever level and in 
whatever markets in which he can apply 
his talents to the greatest advantage for 
his clients and in turn for himself. And, 
the changing markets of today offer him 
this opportunity in larger measure than 
ever before. 
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Sell LIFE! Sell GROUP! Sell ACCIDENT & HEALTH! 


United States Life’s “specials” have become proven money-makers. 
Here are a few of the producers’ favorites: 


~~ SPECIAL INCOME RIDER—up to $50 a month per $1,000 face 
amount ... even on 5 Year Renewable Term. Issued from 
10 to 30 years, odd years included. Convertible, too. 

” Low-Cost MORTGAGE PROTECTION PLAN plus unusual 
DISABILITY INCOME RIDER to cover monthly mortgage 


payments. 
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he said. 
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during w PREFERRED WHOLE LIFE—also issued substandard. Among 
eo oe the lowest GUARANTEED RATES in the industry. 
~ LIFETIME ACCIDENT and SICKNESS from FIRST DAY. 
Plans for men to age 75, women to age 65. Hospitalization 
ce Mr. up to $15 a day, Surgical to $300 . . . Association Group .. . 
Pesce: Deferred Payment ... A&H Mortgage Disability . . . Students 
ne,” he Medical . . . Special Risks. 
h , 
sonouie ~ GROUP insurance—all forms. Originators of the unique SALES 
a ROBOT—the self-service group underwriting kit. 
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Internal Revenue Code of 1954 


(Continued from Page 38) 


(3) an annuity contract for another 
annuity contract. 
As above noted in 

annuities, special 
been made for avoiding application of 
the doctrine of constructive receipt in 
connection with the election of an an- 
under a matured endow- 


the discussion of 


provision has also 


nuity option 


ment policy 





Manuel Mennan Gorman 


Son of an insurance agent, Mr. 
Gorman attended high school in Hart- | 
ford, Conn., and is a graduate of 
both Yale University and Yale Law | 
School. He is a Phi Beta Kappa. At} 
the law school he was on editorial | 
staff of Yale Law Journal and also} 
was a member of Order of the Coif, | 

| 
| 


honorary legal society. In New York 
City he practiced law from 1936 to 
1938 when he entered the Anti-Trust 
division of the Department of Justice. 
As a special assistant to the Attorney 
General and chief of the special liti- 
gation section he worked through all 
phases of the anti-trust investigations 
and litigation. One important case 
to which he was assigned was the 





ee litigation against the 
South-Eastern Underwriters Associa- 
tion which resulted in the U. S. 
Supreme Court’s decision that insur- 
ance is commerce. Mr. Gorman 
joined the legal staff of Life Insur- 
ance Association of America in July, 
1949. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gorman live in Scars 
dale, N. Y. They have two children: 
Leslie, 12, and Patti, 7. 








No express provision was made for 


the treatment to be accorded a conver- 


sion from one type of contract to an- 
other under a policy option, which may 
be regarded as a continuation of the 


original contract rather than as an ex- 
change. 
EMPLOYE BENEFITS 

Pension Plans—In answer to extensive 
criticism of the treatment of pension and 
profit-sharing plans under previous law, 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
rewrote this entire body of law with 
the announced intention of establishing 
simple and definite rules for setting up 
plans in order to avoid the necessity of 
obtaining from the Internal Revenue 
Service adv: ance rulings concerning qual- 
ification. Upon analysis, it appeared that 
some of the proposed changes would 
prevent qualification of numerous ex- 
isting plans, and were objectionable in 
a number of other respects. Conse- 
quently, the whole question of revision 
of this portion of the law was put over 
for further study, and the substance of 
the old Code was re-enacted. 

One change of eniports ince made in 
the new Code was the granting of capi- 
tal gains treatment to lump sum dis- 
tributions from non-trusteed annuity 
plans, on the same had pre- 
viously been accorded to trusteed pen- 
sion plans. Thus, a discrimination against 
non-trusteed plans was removed. 

Death Benefits—The $5,000 exemption 
for amounts paid by employers as death 
benefits on behalf of their employes, 


basis as 


first granted by the Revenue Act of 
1951, is modified by the new Code. The 
requirement that the benefit must be 


paid under a pre-existing contract of 
the employer is eliminated. In addition 
the $5,000 maximum is applied to the 
total of benefits received by the bene 
ficiary from all employers, thus eliminat 
ing the possibility of payments of $5,000 


to the beneficiary by more than one 
employer. 
Regulations under the old Code re- 


stricted the exemption to amounts which 


for death benefits. As 
a result employer contributions to a 
pension or profit-sharing plan which 
vested in the employe before death were 
not entitled to the exemption. The new 
Code enacts this principle into law, but 
makes an exception in the case of lump- 
sum payments under stock bonus, profit- 
sharing, pension and annuity plans. 

Accident and Health Plans—Previous 
law which totally exempted from income 
tax the benefits of individually pur- 
chased accident and health insurance 
policies is continued in the new Code. 

In the case of accident and health 
plans financed in whole or in part by 
an employer for his employes and their 
dependents, the new Code provides a 
rather radical departure from the old 
law. It extends to uninsured plans the 
present unlimited exemption for amounts 
received under insured plans in reim- 
bursement of hospital, surgical and 
medical expenses. 

It also extends to uninsured plans, in- 
cluding wage continuation plans, the ex- 
emption for accident and health insur- 
ance benefits received for loss of wages, 
but with an exemption ceiling of $100 
a week for both insured and uninsured 
plans. No exemption is allowed during 
the first week of disability, except in the 
case of disability due to accident or 
requiring hospitalization of the employe 
for at least one day. 


GIFTS TO MINORS 


The old gift tax law granted an ex- 
clusion of $3,000 annually per donee be- 
fore the imposition of a gift tax, but 
did not grant this exclusion with respect 
to the gift of a future interest. In the 
case of minors, there has been a con- 
siderable amount of difficulty in deter- 
mining what gifts are of present interest 
in view of the fact that gifts of any 
large amounts to children obviously 
would be, to some extent, in the control 
of an adult until the child reaches ma- 
jority. 

The provisions of the new Code estab- 
lish more definite rules for resolving the 
question of gifts of future interest in 
the case of transfers for the benefit of 


were exclusively 





Robinson Writes Application A Day 


Al Robinson, Malcolm C. White 
agency, Pacific Mutual Life, Oklahoma 
City, entered the insurance business 
when 50 years old, his background hav- 
ing been selling experience, principally 
in the automobile parts field. Since Feb- 
ruary 5, 1952, he has averaged an app a 
day, including Sundays and_ holidays. 
Practically all of his apps are written in 
connection with a single salary savings 
case, a firm with approximately 7,000 
employes. He sells life insurance both 
as a savings and as protection. He 
makes use of a good deal of showman- 
ship, maintaining interest with props, 
such as play money, real bills, real coins 
and other visual illustrations. 

Mr. Robinson’s approach is completely 
on the service angle. He explains to em- 
ployes their profit-sharing, their Group 
Life and Group Accident and Sickness 
plans, their Social Security, Workmen’s 
Compensation and Ordinary’ insurance 
holdings. He probably sells as much 
Group insurance (for which he receives 
no commissions) as he does life insur- 
ance for his own company. In a sense, 
he is an unofficial public relations man 
for the firm, in helping its employes 
with their problems and questions re- 
lating to insurance and similar matters. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robinson have three 


minors, and thus do much to clarify the 
status of life insurance policies on the 
lives of minors, purchased on their be- 
half by others and transferred to them 


by gift. 
LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS 
Several provisions of the new Code 


are of personal interest to the life un- 
derwriter. These relate to employe bene- 
fits, renewal commissions and expenses. 

Employe Benefits—The old law by 
definition gave full time life insurance 
salesmen the status of employes for the 
purpose of employe retirement  pro- 
grams. Under the new Code this defini- 
tion of status is extended to comprehend 
the provisions relating to accident and 








The Lamar Life Tower 
stands as the symbol 
of financial security 
throughout the entire 


area we serve. 
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AL ROBINSON 


children: two sons and a daughter; also 
six grandchildren. 


health benefits provided by employers 
and lump sum death benefits paid by 
employers. 

Renewal Commissions—Due to an 
amendment of the Code in 1942, income 
which is accrued to a decedent at the 
date of his death is not “bunched” and 
taxed at one time in his final income 
tax return. Such income instead is taxed 
to the recipient as it is received, but 
with a deduction for the estate tax ap- 
plicable to the portion of the estate 
represented by the income. This provi- 
sion of law, however, was subject to the 
possible interpretation that if a life in- 
surance agent bequeathed his renewal 
commissions outright to his wife, the 
fair market value of all commissions 
still payable upon her death would be 
subjected to income tax in the wife’s 
final income tax return, thus pyramiding 
her tax. Under the new Code this re- 
sult is avoided and, after the death of 
the agent’s widow, income tax is paid 
on the commissions only as they are re- 
ceived by others. 

Expenses—The new Code puts all in- 
surance salesmen, whether in the status 
of employe or independent contractor, 
on an equal basis with regard to deduc- 
tion of their expenses. Previously, an 
exclusion from gross income of trade or 
business expenses was allowed only if 
the taxpayer was not an employe. The 
independent contractor agent could thus 
take his business expenses as an exclu- 
sion and, in addition, take the standard 
deduction. The salesman who was an 
employe could take only one or the 
other, but not both. The new law grants 
to all “outside salesmen” the right to 
deduct business expenses from income 
and to take the standard deduction as 
well. 


CONCLUSION 


The foregoing obviously does little 
more than highlight salient points in the 
portions of the Code discussed. But per- 
haps it will serve the purpose of noting 
for the life underwriter various tax 
considerations which may warrant fur- 
ther consideration and investigation by 
him in the conduct of his profession. 

The Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
represents the culmination of many 
thousands of hours of effort by both 
government and business. It is a tre- 
mendous piece of legislation and is un- 
doubtedly imperfect in many respects. 
3ut while it must be admitted that life 
insurance has lost several favorable 
points, the general pattern of the Code 
as a whole is one of improvement. 
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PREFERRED RISK WHOLE LIFE POLICY 
$10,000 Policy Illustrations 
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Biofly... 


CREATORS OF CREDIT LIFE 


Borrowers approve insuring loans 


Banks and other lending institutions tell us so 
. . . and they should know! Nowadays, bor- 
rower and lender alike agree that: "No man's 


debt should live after him." 


Sound business 


sense, because it protects both their interests. 
And it's wonderful business for you if you're 
the broker who sells Credit Life protection to 


the bank. 


ORDINARY LIFE 
A complete portfolio 


Non-Par rates that are really low, relaxed un- 
derwriting, sizeable commissions. Such Bankers 


Security specialties as our HOME PROTEC- 
TOR, where your 30 year old client gets 


$7,000 additional for $14.18 extra. 


PERFECT FOR PROFESSIONAL GROUPS 


Two absolutely new policies 


Extended A & H coverage to add to your 
basic case—lifetime for accident and an addi- 


tional five years for sickness. 


Life policies designed specifically for profes- 


sional associations. 


BANKERS SECURITY LIFE 
INSURANCE SOCIETY 
103 Park Avenue * New York 17, N. Y. 


George Olmsted, President 
William L. Cobb, Executive Vice President 
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Harry Kusel, who joined the Travelers 
at Englewood, N. J., in February, 1952, 
immediately after his graduation from 
Springfield College where he majored in 
social work, paid for $700,000 last year. 

“T liked social work and wanted to 
get into a field where I could offer 
something indispensable to society and 
still earn a living. To me the answer 
was life insurance,” he said to The Gold 
Book. 

Impulse to Keep on Calling 


After study under the Travelers train- 
ing program Mr. Kusel began some cold 
canvass work. “It meant long hours of 
bell ringing, contacting at least 30 per- 
sons a day,” he said. “Often discouraged, 
I never lost the deep conviction that 
if I failed to make a sale some family 
might be needlessly made to suffer. By 
keeping my mind concentrated on how 
insurance can ease financial tribulations, 
and also on my own responsibility in 
making this possible, I somehow always 
got the energy to make one more call.” 

Describing one of these “last calls” Mr. 
Kusel told The Gold Book: 

“I called on a new mother who men- 
tioned that her husband was leaving 
work to return to college for graduate 
study. She felt he might be interested 
in purchasing new insurance because he 
would lose his Group coverage when he 
left his employment. My first reaction 
was, ‘No money here—not if he is going 


Fundamentals of Pensions 


(Continued from Page 114) 


the program encompass total and perma- 
nent disability benefits? Should it in- 
clude vested rights to employes on sev- 
erance of employment? Also, what about 
death benefits before and after retire- 
ment ? 

There is no requirement for vested 
rights on severance, or for death bene- 
fits, under the tax law. Vested rights 
on severance of employment and death 
benefits are desirable if the employer 
can provide these benefits and still pay 
the cost of an adequate pension and 
total and permanent disability plan. 
Otherwise he generally should make the 
choice of spreading his limited amount 
of dollars to solve his inescapable busi- 
ness problem of superannuated or to- 
tally disabled employes. 

Incidentally, if an employer desires 
death benefits before normal retirement, 
it is generally sounder labor relations, 
least costly, and most advantageous tax- 
wise to provide life insurance coverage 
through a Group (Term) life insurance 
contract. 


VII. Eligibility for Membership 


This is one of the most important de- 
cisions of management. It involves a 
long-range decision with reference to 
the solution of employer-employe rela- 
tions in the event of the happening of 
old age and total disability of any of 
the employes. 

Even where collective bargaining is 
involved the employer is generally better 
off to cover all regular employes. Some 
employers think that the turnover is so 
high among, say, their production work- 
ers that they can’t afford a pension plan 
for them. But the very fact of high 
turnover means low pension costs if 
the employer confines the benefits ex- 
clusively to those workers (production 
or otherwise) who stay in service to 
receive the pensions. 

Some of the production workers will 









The Energy To Keep On Calling 





HARRY KUSEL 


to go back to school.’ I bowed out, say- 
ing I’d phone later for an appointment. 

“Several days later I phoned, primarily 
because I had said I would. To my sur- 
prise the man was interested in dis- 
cussing an insurance program and 
seemed willing to spend some time doing 
so. Although somewhat dubious, I made 
a date for the next hour. Two hours 
after that phone call I had an applica- 
tion for $40,000—and the first premium.” 


live and stay with the company. They 
will be a pension problem too. But if 
they don’t remain with the company 
they don’t need to cost the company 
anything if they have no vested rights 
prior to normal retirement date. For 
instance, if an employer has a total of 
1,000 salaried and hourly employes but 
only an average of 5%, or 50, become 
retirees, then he will only have the cost 
of providing pensions for that 50—pro- 
vided the plan and funding method does 
not permit employer money to be taken 
away, ie., vested, with the other 950 
that sever employment. 


VIII. Funding Method 


It is a mistake to first select the fund- 
ing method and then design the plan. 
The first thing to do is to determine 
the employer’s needs and budget. Then 
set up the benefit specifications and 
determine the required contributions 
and these in turn will definitize the fund- 
ing method. Hence, the funding method 
should be the last step in the process of 
funding designing. 


IX. Amendment or Termination 


Management may alter, amend or ter- 
minate the program at any time —in 
whole or in part —in its sole discretion. 
However, proper care must be taken to 
meet the requirements of the Internal 
Revenue Code. 


Living Benefit Payments 

Payments to living policyholders by 
their life insurance companies rose to 
$2.6 billion in 1953, according to the 
Fact Book of the Institute of Life In- 
surance. This was 56% of total pay- 
ments to all policyholders and benefici- 
aries. The 1953 living benefits were $238 
million or 10% greater than the year be- 
fore and $1,284 million greater than ten 
years ago. Life insurance is being used 
more and more each year for meeting 
policyholders’ living needs, as well as for 
protection against economic loss at 
death. 
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WHO WRITES WHAT? 
WE DO! 
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= A complete line of both Participating and Non-Participating contracts, including just 

ny about everything you need in substandard: Whole Life and Endowment up to 500%; 
bs 5-Year Term up to 250%; Term to 65 up to 500%; Term Riders up to 250%. Issue 
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Contact the nearest agency of 


7 NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE 
n OF MINNEAPOLIS 


on. 40 years’ expenence in brakenage sence 


* With a bow to The National Underwriter 
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You Can't Sell 
Unless You Want To 


By Rocser BourLtanp, CLU 
Director of Ordinary Agencies 
Liberty Life, Greenville, S.C . 


easiest thing in 
circumstance is 


Life insurance is the 
the world to sell if one 
remembered. The agent must enjoy do- 
So the problem isn’t making life 
insurance easier to sell, but making the 
agent enjoy it more. We can’t just “yn 
a man to sell life insurance, even if ‘ 
the right direction.” The right Seandlins 
may be any direction which I assume 
continues as long as the business stays 
on the baoks. Can we tell men how to 
do that? Maybe, but it’s like changing 
a leopard’s spots—very difficult opera- 
t10n. 


ing it. 


If we agree that we can’t do anything 
about this indifferent fellow we must 
reach the conclusion that insurance 
salesmen are “born,” not “made,” and I 
subscribe to that. 


More Than Muscle and Speed Wins 
Football Games 


George Roberts, a sag high school 
coach in South Carolina, has been at it 
14 years with winning teams the past 
ten of them. He didn’t win a re, how- 
ever, in his first four years. Talking to 
a fellow coach of a team which had 
just beaten him with inferior material, 


ROGER BOURLAND 


he asked: “How do you make your guys 
play football that way? I do everything 
according to the book, but I can’t win.” 





























HEALTH & ACCIDENT 


AND ALL FORMS OF 


PARTICIPATING 
LIFE INSURANCE 


ESTABLISHED 1901 


MONARCH 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SPRINGFIELD - MASSACHUSETTS 











The rival coach asked: “How do you 
pick your team?” George said that at 
the beginning of the season he lined 
them up and clocked their speed; meas- 
ured their weight and height, looked at 
their legs, remembering football is a 
game of brawn. “I pick the big boys who 
can deliver the goods,” he said. 

That brought this comment from the 
rival coach: “George, that’s the reason 
you lose ball games; you leave the boys 
who want to play football sitting on the 
bench.” 

George thought that over and it looked 
right. Now, he has a team chosen by 
one test: do the lads really want to play 
football even if their legs look like bird 
legs, their eyes are black, some of their 
teeth missing? They do and they're 
happy, too. 





Roger Bourland 

Mr. Bourland, a native of Kentucky 
and a graduate of Columbia Univer- 
sity, is nationally well known in the 
insurance field. Formerly with Mu- 
tual Life he was made assistant man- 
ager of its Cincinnati agency and 
two years later became the company’s 
director of sales promotion. Before 
joining Liberty Life in 1948 he was 
vice president of the Rough Notes 
Co., editor of The Insurance Salesman 
and created a number of sales and 
advertising programs. 











There is a lesson here for life insur- 
ance. Take Joe Brock, for example, who 
led our company last year. He reminds 
me of a big collie dog, friendly with 
every one. He just loves that “mental 
contact” of selling; loves to beat heads, 
twist arms in sales competition. A nat- 
ural salesman. 

And look at Al Roper, a sourpuss. He 
sells lots of insurance and probably does 
so because he started as a poor boy, 
wanted things his parents and a regular 
job couldn’t give. He fought for recogni- 
tion as a success, is willing to fight for 
his objectives even though he doesn’t 
enjoy selling. Often he comes out figura- 
tively with a bloody nose, but goes right 
back in aggressively. 

Now, how can insurance be made 
easier to sell? Sure, new policies, new 
methods, ample training, simple propo- 
sals will make an easy job a little easier, 
but for the man who isn’t obliged to sell 
insurance and doesn’t like doing so, the 
job is too hard. It can’t be accomplished. 


Can’t Keep a Born Salesman Down 


Down here recently we moved a 
manager from a big city operation be- 
cause he ended up a fair trail without a 
single agent. Just before he moved, one 
of the men to whom he had been talking, 
Grady Singleton, came in and said he 
wanted to go to work for us because he 
felt an impulse to attend Purdue Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance Marketing in 
which all of our new men are automati- 
cally enrolled for training after six 
months of successful field experience. 
We discouraged Grady; told him he 
would be alone in a big, rough city mar- 
ket, with no manager, no training and 
temporarily we were not staffed to help 
him. No soap. Grady declared forcibly 
that nothing would stop him. The book 
said a failure looked imminent. He had 
an “A” Aptitude Test, but no manager. 
But we let him start. He was on fire 
to sell. He felt selling was irresistible. 
He was right. He ranked fourth in the 
company’s production his first month; 
has been an App-a-Week man every 
week since. And he got his manager. 

When I got Blanton Collier into the 
life insurance business it looked like 
good recruiting. He was Paul Brown’s 
backfield coach with the champion Cleve- 
land Browns and is the new head coach 
now at University of Kentucky. He 
looked like a sure fire man to sell life 
insurance. He was a technician, a bril- 
liant student who in two weeks knew 
more about life insurance than I did; 
believed in it thoroughly; ate up his 
training course. He had taught school in 
Paris, Ky., coached basketball as well as 
football for ten years; knew everyone; 


(Continued on Page 172) 
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Ours is no 





rubber stamp society! 


We’re all kinds of people, differing in age, 
background, environment and personality. We’re farm- 
ers, lawyers, teachers, clerks, clergymen and financiers. 
We admit to a wide variety of likes and dislikes, per- 
sonal hopes and aspirations. And our particular wants 
and needs are as varied as our incomes. Yes, we’re in- 
deed a society of individuals keyed to different circum- 
stances. For this reason, The Union Central Life Insur- 


ance Company provides a complete assortment of 


policies to fit every situation from birth to age 70. 


Tell your prospects about 
these current policies 


A complete line of Term Policies, including 5-10-15-20 
year term (both convertible and non-convertible). 


Term to 65 (convertible to age 60). 


Reducing term (10-15-20 year plans, premiums payable 
for 7-12-16 years respectively). 


Whole Life Modified Premium. 


Family Income Rider ($100-200-300 per month for each 
$10,000 base policy). 

Multiple Protection (10-15-20 year plans, convertible 
to 7-10-15 years respectively). 

Premium Reduction (5 attractive options at end of 5th 
year). 

Juvenile Insurance saleable plans issued from age 0. 


And a complete line of the usual policies on Ordinary 
Life, Limited Payment Life, Endowment, and Retire- 
ment Income Plans. 


Salary Allotment - Pension Trusts- Group Permanent 


Group Term --Group P-T (combination A 
Wal 
i 


Permanent and Term) —-Group Annuity 
Group Creditor. 





THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE ATTN 
INSURANCE COMPANY _ eat 


Cincinnati, Ohio i 
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Acerra Brothers Baseball Team 


By WituiaM C. AcERRA 
Colonial Life, Asbury Park, N. J. 


So much attention has been paid to about the Acerras. “Bill” Brandt, who 
the baseball team of my family that has the program, “Once in a Lifetime” 
The Gold Book has asked me to tell over WOR radio station, did a show 
about it. Our team, — The Acerra about the family. That program was 
3rothers of Long Branch (a resort city based on the first game we played as a 
near Asbury Park), was organized in unit against the Red Bank team. We 
1938 and played its first game that year also appeared on television in 1950 on 
against the Red Bank Holy Name Soci- the “We the People” program. | 
ety which the Acerras won—7 to 4. Our team played as a unit until the 


A Baseball Team of Brothers 


How did we get the idea in the first war broke out in 1941. At that time, 
place? Our family consists of 12 boys Jim, our star pitcher, was called into 
and three girls. As there were so many service and before long six of us were 
boys, our interest naturally turned to also in the armed forces. Four saw serv- 
sports. Ages of the boys in 1938 were’ ice in the Army and Fred and I joined 

follows: Anthony, 32; Joseph, 28; the Marines. A couple of years ago 
Paul, 23; Alfred, 22; Charles, 20; James, Louis, the youngest one, left for the 
18; Robert, 15, and Fred, 14. The three — service, so that made it a total of seven. 


subs: at that time were Edward, 13; After the war was over we reactivated 
Richard, 11; Louis, Jr., 7. Anthony, the the team. 
oldest, died in 1948 at the age of 42. We participated in the local city 


league and also played Sunday and twi- 
light games against teams from various 

The family was thrilled on May 2, parts of New Jersey. We also played 
1947, when it appeared in Ripley’s “Be- in Connecticut, Philadelphia, Brooklyn 
lieve It Or Not” newspaper syndicate and New York City. Fortunately, we 
feature. Also, that year the Newark were able to hold up fairly well. During 
Sunday News ran a series of pictures the ten years we played we were either 


Featured by Ripley 
























161 East 42nd Street 





NORTH AMERICAN REASSURANCE COMPANY 


Tells Prospects: “Costs 


Nothing To Listen” 





STEWART H. McELRAVY 


Stewart H. McElravy, State Farm In- 
surance Companies, Denver, began to 
sell insurance with his father’s automo- 
bile insurance and fire insurance agency. 
In 1952 he attended Southern Methodist 
School of Insurance Marketing in Dal- 
las and there, he said to The Gold Book, 
“I was exposed to the prospecting de- 





champions or runners up in our local 
city league. 


One Brother Loses Eye, Another 
Broke Leg 


As the years progressed, our younger 
brothers replaced the older ones and 
we played until 1952 as a unit. Now we 
have a few of the boys playing softball 
in local leagues and one brother, Ed- 
ward, still plays both baseball and soft- 
ball. The rest of us either took up golf 
or bowling. 

In all the years that we played there 
were only two mishaps. One brother, 
Alfred, lost an eye in 1942 but continued 
playing, and I broke a leg in 1950... 
after that I took up golf. We had one 
of the easiest double play combinations 
to remember—from Acerra, to Acerra, 
to Acerra. 

Our father and mother are still liv- 
ing; father is 77; mother is 66. 


P P AND ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


REINSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 


New York 17, New York 




















vice referred to as ‘knocking on the 
doors’ looking for prospects who had 
need for insurance. This prospecting 
idea rang a bell, too, in my mind that 
furnished the answer to my tg Sy | 
problem.” In 1953 he paid for $276,000 

of life insurance almost evenly spread 
between programming, mortgage retire- 
ment, savings and juvenile cases as well 
as writing considerable fire and auto 
coverage. When soliciting an indifferent 
prospect he may easily get quick atten- 
tion by saying, “It does not cost a nickel 
to listen, but if you do let me explain 
it may result in having the best pro- 
tection possible in helping you when 
economic protection is urgently needed.” 


UALITY 


( otesninensareiiels 
to winners of The 1954 National 
Quality Award—worthy of the 
best efforts of every career under- 
writer! We are happy to present 
those from West Coast Life with 
the number of years each has 
qualified. At the top is Robert 
Woo, winner of this distinction 
for ten successive years, a signal 
achievement. 





ROBERT WOO, San Francisco . 10 
DON SEEDS, C.L.U., Phoenix . 7 
CHET MORRELL, Eureka.... 7 
MERLE VOTE, Stockton. .... 6 
HAROLD McKELVEY, Spokane 6 
CECIL FULLER, Tacoma .... 5 
GILBERT YEE, San Francisco. . 5 
BILL WILGOK, Yreka... .% 4 
TOM EIU; Oakland ....... 4 
JOHN LETSINGER, Redding. . 4 
VIC ANDREATTA, Dunsmuir . 4 


BOB FIRMAN, Tacoma ..... 3 
RAY GARIBALDI, Plymouth. . 3 
JAMES LEE, Portland ...... 2 


JOHN LAMANNA, Richmond . 2 
RAY SELESIA, Angels Camp .. 1 
W. MATSUMOTO, Sacramento. 1 
LAWRENCE LAIGO, Stockton. 1 
RAYMOND IRBY, Seattle ... 1 
EDWIN DORY, Quincy. .... 1 
PETER BALDO, Auburn. .... 1 






There is satisfaction in the knowl- 
edge that the entire life insurance 
careers of all but 2 have been with 
this Company. Careers and a 
Company devoted to 
QUALITY service! 



















WEST COAST 
INSURANCE LIFE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE » SAN FRANCISCO 





HARRY J. STEWART «+ PRESIDENT 
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Low Cost Policy 


‘ a d a a 


A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 





Fidelity’s new low cost policy, the Fidelity 
Special, has created a remarkable sales record 
since its introduction several months ago. 


This policy, written $15,000 minimum, carries 
a very low cost with low premiums, 
substantial dividends and high cash values. 


It has raised a large number of normally 
$10,000 sales to $15,000 or more. Thus far, 
$23,400 has been the average... 
combined with Term Riders, the average has been 
much higher. Written sub-standard as 
well as standard . . . commission rates the same 
as for the Company’s regular Ordinary Life. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA *+ PENNSYLVANIA 
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Mutual of New York Surveillance 
of Letter Writing 


By Cart CEFOLA 


Director of Publicity, Mutual Life Of New York 


Louis W. Dawson, president, Mutual 
Life of New York, after studying a one- 
page report, penciled this question at 


the bottom: “What has happened to the 
brightest star in our firmament?” 

About what was he concerned? A top- 
flight agent whose production had drop- 
ped? An investment not yielding as 
much as expected? 

The answer was neither. The report 
was one on time control showing how all 
the company’s departments had handled 
correspondence in the previous month. 
His penciled question was directed at a 
department which had been answering 
98% of its letters within three business 
days, but which had dropped off to a 
90% ratio. 

Tied Up With Public Relations Program 

Mr. Dawson’s interest indicated the 
high-level attention the company gives 
to letter writing. The time controls are 
the means by which the company con- 
tinually checks up on itself in order to 
be sure policyholders get prompt replies 
to inquiries and prompt attention to 
service requests. These time controls 
are part of Mutual of New York’s cor- 
respondence program which in turn is 
tied up with a continuing public rela- 
tions program that began about 12 years 
ago. Correspondence was the first pub- 
lic relations headache to be tackled by 
the company on a big scale. It continues 
to be a maior part of its over-all public 
relations efforts. 

The first step in any corporate public 
relations program is to ascertain what 
people like and dislike about the —— 
a business concern does. An early dis- 
covery of Mutual of New York was a 
chronic complaint of policyholders that 
letters received were too complicated to 
understand; frequently, did not seem to 
answer the question. Language in the 
letters might be a combination of actu- 
arial, legal and medical terminology, 
sometimes a difficult combination for 
the layman to grasp. Anyway, Mutual 
Life’s public relations people were con- 
vinced that if policyholders were unable 
to understand it might result in their 
becoming distrustful of the company. 
Some method had to be found for sim- 
nlifying correspondence so that policv- 
holders had a clear picture of their 
rights, privileges and responsibilities. 

Engage Correspondence Consultant 

Firm 

The company enlisted 
respondence consultant firm—R. H. 
Morris & Associates. Putting them- 
selves in the place of Mutual Life’s 
policyholders the Morris people worked 
over letters constantly until satisfied 
that they themselves understood the in- 
formation. Gradually, the simplifiication 


aid of a cor- 


program evolved. In addition, many by 
products soon appeared. 
The bulk of the company’s letters 


could be classified into a relatively few 
“types.” That is, it was possible to an- 
ticipate the kinds of inquiries policy- 
holders made and the kinds of services 
they requested; and, then, to set up a 
series of guide letters. Soon a manual 
of guide letters was available to the 
individuals in each department respon- 
sible for the department’s correspond- 
ence. While these guide letters were not 
designed to be followed literally they 
did set a pattern and offered a choice 
of language. One effect was that letter 


writers needed to spend less time in 
handling correspondence. 

The simplification program and guide 
manuals also were the means by which 
repetitious phrases and clauses were 
eliminated. Letters became briefer and 
more concise. Five paragraphs might be 
reduced to three; or a two-page letter 
cut to one-page. More savings in time 
accrued as a result. 

Because policyholders now got the 
answers they wanted the first time they 
inquired, the company found that less 
frequently was it necessary to “explain 
the explanation.” Number of second 
letters decreased; more savings in time 
were realized. 


Every Letter Costs About $1.50 


The Morris people estimate that, on 
the average, every letter written by a 
corporation costs about $1.50. Savings 
in letter-writing time meant substantial 
savings in expenses. 

Clarity of correspondence was one 
problem; promptness, another. The sim- 
plification program itself helped to speed 
up letter writing, but, as an added in- 
centive, a system of time controls was 
established. Each month every depart- 
ment reports to the public relations divi- 


sion on how many letters it handled 


for the period, how many were answered . 


within three days and how many took 
longer than that. The monthly reports 
are watched closely not only by public 
relations but by all departments. The 
competitive atmosphere it created, as 
one department vies against another for 
the best showing, has had a very bene- 
ficial effect on the whole program. 

Whenever departments show signs of 
being chronically tardy with their cor- 
respondence it is a signal for Mutual 
of New York to look for the impediment 
and take corrective measures. 


Carl Cefola 


A native of Greater New York, Mr. 
Cefola joined staff of New York 
Herald Tribune in 1928 working in 
financial news and remaining there 
until 1944 when he came with Mutual 
of New York in its public relations 
department as a publicity assistant. 
He has been director of publicity 
since 1947. Mr. Cefola is a charter 
member and past secretary of the 
New York Financial Writers Asso- 
ciation. 
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in its history. 
Department, United of Omaha. 
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Fiverybody’s Talking About... 
| UNITED OF OMAHA’S 





It’s the plan that’s being advertised in national magazines reaching 
millions of American families. It’s the plan that helped United 
of Omaha break all records with the largest single day’s business 
For complete information write today to Agency 
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CARL CEFOLA 


Eliminating Notarization Requirements 

As the fever of simplification and 
streamlining spread, following the intro- 
duction of the correspondence program, 
other things began to happen, too. For 
example, the elimination of notarization 
requirements from some 300 forms was 
a direct result of continued complaints 
from policyholders that this requirement 
was bothersome. Eliminating such re- 
quirements made it easier for people to 
do business with the company. 

Not only has streamlining of this sort 
taken place, but in addition such things 
as premium notices, premium stuffers, 
promotional material, insurance policies, 
applications, medical forms, death cer- 
ticates and a host of other printed ma- 
terial all are surveyed before they are 
released to policyholders. This assures 
that the language is the simplest possible 
within the limits of law and in accord- 
ance with sound business practices. The 
appearance of the documents is also 
scrutinized closely. The company com- 
pletely changed the format of its con- 
tract, making the print larger and more 
legible, adding an index and providing 
a summary. 

In the 12 years since the simplifica- 
tion program started, Mutual of New 
York’s business has increased consider- 
ably. In addition, the home office has 
taken away from the field many of the 
service operations formerly performed 
by agency offices. Yet its over-all cor- 
respondence has been reduced, princi- 
pally because streamlining and simplifi- 
cation have speeded up letter writing 
and decreased the number of second let- 
ters. 

Activities of Correspondence 
Consultants 


Periodical conferences with R. H. 
Morris & Associates are held. This con- 
sulting firm reviews carbon copies of all 
letters the company writes, holds clinics 
with letter writers, constantly trains 
new persons to handle the correspond- 
ence chores of the company. Letter 
writers at the home office and in the 
field as well are fully aware that each 
letter written can do one of two things 
—create good will or the converse. In 
the opinion of President Dawson the 
present letter writing procedure of Mu- 
tual Life is a good will operation. 


Be Positive in Offices 
Of Professional Men 


The time of doctors and dentists, men 
who sometimes have long queues of pa- 
tients waiting in their offices makes it 
essential that agents get to the point 
quickly when they are admitted to the 
professional man’s private office. Ad- 
vises The Pelican, published by Mutual 
Benefit Life: Be definite, straightfor- 
ward, professional and always slant ap- 
proach and presentation to the special 
problems of the prospect. 
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(GUARDIAN 


Offers: AN UNUSUALLY WIDE VARIETY OF ATTRACTIVE 
PERSONAL PROTECTION PLANS INCLUDING--- 








Three low-cost Preferred Risk policies 





Three low premium plans in the Family Guardian series 


Very low premium Term contracts—for 5, 10, 15 and 20 years, and to 


‘or a 

im ge 70 

vn ¢ A $10 per month per $1,000 disability income provision—maturing the policy 
't0 for the face amount at age 65—that may be added to any of our regular 
i policies, including Term 

~ e A complete line of Juvenile policies, including a new ''5 for | at 21" 


fas) 
yD 
* 


Three low premium Mortgage Cancellation plans, running for 15, 20 or 25 


years 


“a ¢ Commercial Accident and Health policies 
e Guaranteed Renewable Disability contracts 


18 © Hospital Expense plans 
: kk ok * 








; General insurance | on ae mia surplus writers are cordially 
invitee fo colt the nearest Guardian manager, or wrile 


: fo the | ae office, for further information. 
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Baltimore Life Building 
Charles and Saratoga Streets 


Baltimore 1, Maryland 











Famous for Pre-Planned 
Protection Since 1882 





One of America’s Most Progressive Mutual Organizations 


The Baltimore Life 


Insurance Company 











Mutual Trust has been 
soundly and economically 
managed for the benefit 
of its policyholders on a 
purely mutual basis dur- 
ing its nearly 50 years of 
service with a strong 
general agency force 
operating in a stable 
territory. 
« 
Cal., Conn., Ia., Hll., Ind., 


Mass., Me., Mich., Minn., 
N. H., N. J., N. Y., N. D., 


Wis. 





Ohio, Pa., R. |., Vt., Wash., 


WHEN YOU SELL | 
you can be certain that 


your prospects gain 
the marked advan- 
tage of... 





@ LOW NET COSTS 


@ FLEXIBLE SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 
@ NET LEVEL PREMIUM RESERVES 


@ A STRONG SURPLUS 


PROFITABLE FIELD OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 


Write to the Agency Secretary 


tiled Joust 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


135 South LaSalle St., Chicago 


















William G. Pierce, general agent, Fi- 
delity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, is head 
of an agency in which every field man 
is a college graduate. Average age of 
the agents is 24, oldest of the Pierce 
field men being 31. He recruited them 
from these colleges: University of Penn- 
sylvania, his alma mater; Ohio State, 
Dickinson, Gettysburg and Princeton. 
Only one of these agents is a native 
Philadelphian. As a group they have 
averaged $300,000 each in production. 

Mr. Pierce built his present agency 
from scratch, starting in April, 1948. 
The agency is producing at a rate of 
$4,000,000 annually. It received Fidelity 
Mutual Life’s Agency Building Award 
in 1951 and also the company’s Gen- 
eral Agents Association Library Award 
that year, the latter based on number 
of men qualifying for the company’s 
annual field convention. The agency 
writes considerable business on young 
professional men among others. 

William G. Pierce, whose father dur- 
ing his career had headed two large 
agencies in Philadelphia—the Travelers 
and the Connecticut General—was born 
in Pittsburgh, the family moving to 
Philadelphia when he was 7. He at- 
tended Germantown Academy and the 
Choate School before entering Univer- 














WILLIAM G. PIERCE 


sity of Pennsylvania. In 1948 he became 
a member of the MDRT. Currently, he 
is chairman of the Downtown Business 
division of the Philadelphia Community 
Chest. One of the agents he trained— 
Ralph G. Trimborn, who became an 
unusually large personal writer, is now 
running his own agency in Dayton, O. 





Pool of Prospects 


(Continued from Page 110) 


went with Commonwealth Edison Co. at 
$100 a month. A year later he was 
assigned to its power sales department, 
but at that period decided to enter some 
other field. On November 1, 1929 he 
went into banking with A. C. Allyn & 
Co. one week after the big Wall Street 
crash. With that outfit he remained for 
five years where he met many new peo- 
ple, learned how to sell, acquired knowl- 
edge of finance. 


How He Entered Life Insurance 


Going into life insurance was the re- 
sult of two influences. His father, a 
great believer in life insurance, influ- 
enced many to save through that me- 
dium. Another factor was his friendship 
for an agent who had sold each of five 
individuals life insurance of $1,000,000 
during the period of a year. “That’s the 
business for me,” flashed through Leh- 
man’s mind. He signed a contract with 
the Equitable in March, 1934. 

Asked about his prospecting methods 
Mr. Lehman said to The Gold Book: 
“I presume golf has been the means of 
getting favorably acquainted with 75% 
of my clients. The other 25% came 
through various social activities.” 


He says he does not talk life insur- 
ance at golf clubs, but if he notes some 
one at the clubs who looks like a good 
prospect he does not hesitate to tele- 
phone for an appointment. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lehman have four boys 
and a girl, ages from 13 to four. He 
belongs to Bob-O-Link Golf Club and 
Olympia Fields Country Club and Chi- 
cago Athletic Association. He is a di- 
rector of Western Golf Association 
(sponsor of the Evans Scholarship 
Foundation which is responsible for 156 
former caddies going to college last 
year). Also, he has been chairman of 
the special gifts division for Girl Scouts 
in Chicago and has worked on Boy 
Scout Activities. 


Running 700-Acre Farm 


(Continued from Page 136) 


If a client of mine has a tax problem 
I do not dig into the Internal Revenue 
Code to give my interpretation of the 
law. That’s the tax attorney’s job. If a 
policyholder of mine has an estate prob- 
lem which bothers him and it is really 
a trust officer’s job, I do not spend a 
lot of time worrying over it. If my 
friend, who has already purchased $50,- 
000 of Ordinary from me wants to trans- 
fer his policy to a corporation for busi- 
ness purposes he should consult a lawyer 
instead of depending upon my under- 
standing of the “transfer for value” 
law. 

In other words, I am there to sell 
insurance, not to enter fields of other 
professional men. But I make sure that 
my client gets the best trust officer, the 
best tax attorney and the best lawyer 
to give him the answers. After he has 
the answers I step in as an insurance 
man to demonstrate the proper plan of 
insurance to meet the situation. 

My third rule ts the result of my con- 
viction that too many people live too long 
with too little income, so I always try to 
sell “living” insurance. 

The three policy plans I concentrate 
on are: Life Income; Ordinary Life; 
and, the Annuity. I have always been 
sincerely disturbed at the thought of 
either my wife, myself or my friends 
and their wives facing life after retire- 
ment without adequate income. Conse- 
quently, I have sold the idea of retire- 
ment income, using Ordinary Life insur- 
ance primarily for business insurance. 
For uninsurables, or for those without 
dependency worries, I have always rec- 
ommended an Annuity. 

Living by these rules over a period of 
years has simplified my methods of 
operation and improved relations with 
my clients. As a result, I hope to keep 
on getting my share of the business an 
still continue to manage the Ber-Dex 
Farms for many years to come. 
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Income Changes Most Significant 


By Ropert H. Denny 
Vice President, State Mutual Life 


I believe that the greatest change in 
our market for the sale of individual 
life insurance protection has been in 
the field of income changes. This affects 
not only the procedure of our established 
agents but most certainly affects our 
plans for the induction, training and 
supervision of new organization. 

If we are to cover the life insurance 
needs of the American public we must 
be continually aware that there is a 
great group of our people who have 
emerged and are emerging into the group 
where they need the very finest and 
expert guidance in the solving of their 
problems for their families in case of 
premature death and also for retirement. 
This is not something that can be ac- 
complished overnight, but will require 
considerable more planning and intensive 
work by both the field and the home 
offices. 





ROBERT H. DENNY 


Delaware Valley New Big Market 


By Eric G. JoHNsoNn 
Vice President, Colonial Life 


No greater pool for prospecting is 
available in America today than the 
Delaware Valley now in the midst of 
the greatest period of building and ex- 
pansion ever known as taking place at 
the same time in America. From_Tren- 
ton, where George Washington once in- 
terrupted a Christmas party, to Wil- 
mington where a French immigrant 
named Irenee duPont built a small mill 
to make black powder (origin of the 
immense duPont enterprises), this whole 
valley is teeming with industrial and 
commercial activity. The expansion in- 
cludes many new great plants, including 
the $400,000,000 Fairless plant of the 
U. S. Steel nearing completion at Nor- 
riston, Pa.; super highway extension; 
further development of the port of Phil- 
adelphia making it one of the busiest 
in the world; brand new cities consist- 
ing of immense housing projects on 
properties formerly vacant land; numer- 
ous other economic developments. Five 
million people in the Delaware Valley, 
for example, are expected to spend five 
billions during year 1955 in the Dela- 
ware Valley. It is easy to see, therefore, 
that the Valley’s insurance potentialities 
are tremendous. 





ERIC G. 


JOHNSON 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


television sets. Television time sales 
were about $138 million in 1953. 

Think of the TV service organizations 
and other lines of business activities 
correlated with this outstanding develop- 
ment. Have you gone through your 
policyholder file and looked over your 
old prospect lists to see if any of them 
have a change in their situation as a 
result of the advent of television ? 


Air Conditioning 


Air conditioning will be a $2 billion 
. industry this year. In 1946, it was about 
$700 million. The biggest market will 
be factories, offices, retail stores, thea- 
ters and homes. 

Just watching what is going on as 
you walk about downtown or ride in 
the outlying areas will show you who 
is installing air conditioning—and a firm 


or a homeowner who can do it is a 
prospering one. When did you last talk 
to anyone in the air conditioning busi- 
ness? Do you know the contractors who 
do the repairs and alterations that ac- 
company each air conditioning job? 


The Suburbs 

More than a million people have 
moved from the city out to the suburbs 
every year for the last few years. Since 
1947, the suburban population has in- 
creased by about nine million and, ac- 
cording to a recent count, it now totals 
30 million. Many persons in other lines 
of business have made costly moves in 
order to put themselves in a better posi- 
tion to get their share of business from 
this important change. Have you taken 
any definite and planned steps toward 
reaching these new markets, whether it 
be service calls on newcomers, inexpen- 
sive advertising in weekly news sheets, 
or nest prospecting ? 

This move to suburbs means a tre- 


(Continued on Page 166) 
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by the greatly expanded market for 
juvenile sales. It won’t be too long, 
either, before this young crop grows up, 
all the more insurance-minded too, for 
having had juvenile policies placed on 
their lives. 

In any event, the population of our 
country (and Canada too) is definitely 
on the way up. Between now and 1960, 
it is estimated that the population in the 
United States will increase 10% to 15%. 
That is, by 1960 our population should 
approach the 180 million mark. And 
that’s a lot of prospects! 

Population Movement 

Another important change to which we 
must make adjustment is the population 
movement around the country. The re- 
sult has been a trend toward a more 
even distribution of the population and 
its income across the country—a trend 
toward regional equality. Consequently, 
per capita income everywhere has veered 
ever closer to the average. This has im- 
plications for the comparative evaluation 
of regional sales performance. 

It is also extraordinary that nearly 
every year since 1947, 30 million people 
have moved—eight to ten million to dif- 
ferent counties or states. And here’s a 
market in itself! A good life insurance 
man can see at least one need for insur- 
ance in most of these moves. 

The Move to the Suburbs 

And now we come to the biggest 
movement change of all—the exodus to 
the suburbs. In 1929, 60% of Americans 
lived in big cities or on farms; today 
nearly 60% live in suburbs or small 
towns. For the past three years, 1,200,000 
Americans have moved to the suburbs 
annually. Suburban population since 
1947 has increased by nine million or 





SAYRE MacLEOD 


on the insurance industry? What 
changes should we be making to adjust 
to this market? It has had its influence 
on what we in The Prudential are doing. 
For instance, our juvenile policies have 
been increasing, and I think this is partly 
due to the fact that we have begun to 
recognize Suburbia’s potential. 

Another example is that of mortgage 
protection—and Suburbia certainly pro- 
duces a lot of mortgage leads! We have 
found that our ratio of sales to leads has 
been very good, and that the average 
size policy here has been approximately 
$8,300. Therefore, we have given much 
attention to Suburbia. For if Suburbia 
“has centered its customs and conven- 





Sayre MacLeod was chairman of a forum recently held in Williamsburg, Va, 
attended by agency officers of a number of companies at which insurance market situa 
tion trends were discussed. The Gold Book asked him if he would give its readers his 
views of the changing market in life insurance selling which he has done in the accom- 
panying article. It also asked a number of well-known agency executives if they would 


give The Gold Book some comments on the situation. 


elsewhere in this issue. 


Their statements will be found 


A Princeton man and president of his class of 1926, Mr. MacLeod was manager 
of the football team which brought him into association with W. W. (Bill) Roper, the 
team’s coach. Roper had been appointed manager of The Prudential’s Quaker City 
agency in Philadelphia and he asked MacLeod to join him. This Mr. MacLeod did and 
for several years was a special agent in Philadelphia after which he was transferred to 
the home office as a supervisor, part of his territory being the metropolitan area, In 


1942 he was elected assistant secretary; 


in 1944 second vice president; 


in 1947 vice 


president with responsibility of directing the company’s Ordinary department sales ac- 


tivities. 
Association. 


From 1949 to 1952 he was on board of Life Insurance Agency Management 


Mr. MacLeod is a member of the executive committee of the Princeton Graduate 
Council and of the board of directors of Princeton University Fund. 








43%; its population is now conserva- 
tively estimated at about 30 million. 
Suburbia has grown more than 75% 
since 1934, whereas total population has 
increased only 25%. 

The economists of a popular magazine 
of influential circulation characterize 
“Suburbia” as a “lush” market. Their 
contentions are supported by several 
hard facts. First—the average family 
unit income of Suburbia is $6,500, which 
is 70% higher than the rest of the nation. 
Second—statistics of metropolitan area 
counties show that the family units with 
more than $4,000 account for 56% of all 
Suburbia’s family units, and for 85% of 
all its income. 

“This middle-class Suburbia,” said For- 
tune, “rapidly growing larger and more 
affluent, is developing a way of life that 
seems eventually bound to become domi- 
nant in America. It has been a major 
force in the phenomenal rise in the na- 
tion’s birth rate. It has centered its 
customs and conventions on the needs of 
children and geared its buying habits to 
them. It has made the ‘ranch house’ 
nationally popular. It has kept whole in- 
dustries busy making equipment for out- 
door living. It has helped double the 
sale of raiment woven of once lowly 
denim, and caused the sales of sport 
shirts to overtake the sales of ‘dress 
shirts.’ ” 

What changes has Suburbia wrought 








SS 





tions on the needs of children,” then 
Suburbia is indeed a lush insurance mar- 
ket, psychologically and sociologically as 
well as economically. 

Going beyond Suburbia there is a 
great insurance potential in the semi- 
rural and rural area, known as the Farm 
Market. That would appear to have 
extensive possibilities of expansion as 
representatives of many companies have 
found for themselves. 


Mass Selling 


This brings us to the last of the four 
major ways in which our markets have 
been changing. That is to say, to what 
extent have Group Insurance, Pension 
Plans, and increased Federal Social Se- 
curity benefits, changed the Ordinary 
market? In brief, we are to consider 
whether all these extensions into our field 
has harmed or helped our Ordinary sales. 

This is a very difficult question to an- 
swer. And if we did have the answer, 
it would be even more difficult to know 
what to do about it. My own view 1s 
that we should look at the problem 
optimistically and accept the challenge 
which it offers because, as far as I can 
see, “mass selling” is here to stay. There 
are, of course, some straws in the wind 
to guide our thinking. In the first place, 
public acceptance of Group coverages 


(Continued on Page 166) 
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But Sir... You’re Only Partially Covered! 


All our portly friend needs to protect his social standing is 
just a few yards of cloth, tactfully tailored. Partial Coverage 
here can be quite disastrous. Partial Coverage can be equally 
disastrous for the unhappy client who finds himself faced with 
a long series of hospital bills or the loss of many paychecks 
caused by a disabling illness. 


Unless your clients are fully covered with a Combined 
Income Protection, Accident, or Health policy, they may well 
blame you for offering an incomplete program. The agent who 
offers only a partial program to his clients is rewarded with only 
a partial income, too. 


If you are not yet enjoying the many benefits of offering 
the flexible Combined Plan to your clients, it will pay you to 
write today to Jack Olson, Disability Department, Combined 
Insurance Company of America, for further information about 
the wonderful program available to you. New opportunities are 


available for aggressive, qualified life and casualty agents. 


Remember . . . Partial Coverage is not good enough for 


your clients . . . and a partially equipped agent is only a par- 


tially paid agent. 


Combined Group of Companies 
W. Clement Stone, President 


Combined Insurance Company 


of America Company 
5316 N. Sheridan Road 2817 Maple Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois Dallas, Texas 


Combined American Insurance 


Hearthstone Insurance Co. First National Casualty 


of Mass. ~ Company 
395 Commonwealth Avenue Fond du Lac 
Boston, Massachusetts Wisconsin 
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Growth Around Canadian Cities 


By Gezorce DuNBAR 
Assistant General Manager, Mutual Life of Canada 


Our market is changing in Canada too. 
The main points brought out in Sayre 
MacLeod’s article in this issue of The 
Gold Book on the changing market ap- 
to Canada. We too are 
seeing the move to Suburbia in areas 
surrounding our large cities. We also 
recognize that the middle income group 


plies equally 


has greatly expanded in numbers in 
Canada. 3 
This change in the’ market for the 


companies presents a_ real 
challenge, but it also brightens the out- 
look for sales. We have been conscious 
of a shrinkage in our market because of 
increased Group coverage and a general 
mass selling. The question now, of 
course,- is: How are we going to reach 
this new expanding market? 


Establishing New Offices in Suburbs 


the changes in our mar- 
is establishing sales 
offices in Suburbia. Our experiments to 
date in a number of areas are turning 
out well. We are now recruiting within 
the district and are finding some excel- 
lent men. The men canvass for business 
mainly within the new district, and we 
find a lot of insurance is sold for mort- 


Ordinary 


Recognizing 
kets, my company 


gage redemption, juvenile and family 
protection. 
Ne are making inroads among the 


expanded middle income group by using 
a visual presentation of Simple Pro- 
gramming. We have eliminated the need 


for audits and policy analysis boiling 
it all down to a one page picture. The 
people seem like it and by stressing 





Photo by Belair 
GEORGE DUNBAR 


the opportunities in this market we are 
increasing our business from that source. 

The old paths are well worn, but the 
new paths offer opportunity unlimited. 
Recruiting and training men in the new- 
ly established sales offices in Suburbia 
give the ordinary companies a new 
horizon. 


Market For Individual Policies 


By Cuarves C. Rosinson 
Vice President, Columbian National Life 


market for 
should be 


Today’s and the future 


individual policies stronger 
My reasons for reaching this 
include 
Life, Social Se- 


still offer no more than minimum 


than ever. 
conclusion these: 


Group Pensions and 
curity 


coverages. 


Li es 





CHARLES C. ROBINSON 


It is easier to build on an existing 


foundation than to start with nothing. 


Families with four to six children give 


us many times the market potential than 


was the case with those having one or 


And 


children per family has been increasing. 


two children or none. number of 

3uyer acceptance of the need for busi- 
ness life insurance in all of its forms is 
actually our attempts 


absorb 


running ahead 
That 


more sales than we’ve made in all other 


to sell. market alone can 


markets combined. 


Sayre Macleod 
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and Social Security seems to be very 
high. Secondly, agents of many com- 


panies have been trained to successfully 
use these benefits as a springboard from 


which to launch additional Ordinary 
sales. And third, any denial that “mass 
selling,” held to reasonable bounds in 


individual amounts, and sales of Ordi- 
nary contracts can co-exist together, even 
supplement each other, is to say that our 
potentials have been reached; that the 
saturation point for insurance sales is 
being approached. And any such con- 
clusion is simply not based on the facts. 
No—tt is quite the reverse. It is reason- 
ably certain that life insurance sales, 
despite the surface evidences to the con- 
trary, have not kept pace with our grow- 
ing economy. 

While American families are better off 
income-wise now than in 1940, they are 
putting a smaller percentage of this in- 
come into life insurance than they were 
13 years ago. Our standard of living has 
materially increased, but our protection 
of this standard of living has not. This 
then is the great challenge which faces 
the life insurance industry. Our markets 
—and opportunities—are expanding; but 
are we making the most of them? 


Concentrates On Heads Of Families 
By Harotp I. Weir, CLU 


Assistant General Manager and Superintendent of Agencies 
; London Life 


In providing life insurance service, a 
company may organize extensively or 
intensively. In other words, it is possible 
to attempt to cover all parts of the terri- 
tory, and to extend a variety of services 
over the entire area; or, on the other 
hand, it is possible to define a particular 


market—in terms of territory and in 
terms of service—and organize to de- 
velop it. We follow the latter course, 


in the belief that with our particular 
set-up we can thus provide better service 
to the public, and that the:company and 
the field men also benefit. 

The London Life’s market consists of 
heads of families, in the middle and 
upper income group, who live in larger 
towns or cities. We concentrate our ef- 
forts on providing protective life insur- 
ance to these people. 


Promotes Program Selling 


This is not to say that we do not be- 
lieve that there is an excellent field to 
be served in rural areas, or that we are 
not fully aware of the services performed 
by savings and investment plans, or that 
we do not appreciate the vé alue of life 
insurance on the lives of women, or 
juveniles. We are not in those fields to 
any great degree simply because we be- 
lieve that we have not found it possible 
to extend our services in all directions at 
once to the best effect. 

To serve family men in the middle 
and upper income groups, we promote 
program selling, and our training sys- 
tems are built around programming. The 
matter of providing an adequate amount 
of income for the families in this market 
requires substantial amounts of protec- 
tive life insurance at low cost. Our low 
premium life policies meet this need in 


W. R. Jenkins 


(Continued from Page 12) 


to recruits it helps him to define a defi- 
nite job to be filled rather than giving 
the impression that he is just looking 
for another salesman to try his hand in 
selling insurance. It helps both manager 


and recruit to size up his chances for 
clearly. 


success much more It helps to 





W. R. JENKINS 


prevent the saddest of all management 
experiences—the letdown that happens 
when he hires a fine looking boy with 
an A Aptitude Index rating only to dis- 
cover when he gets to work with him 
in the field that he must go around 





HAROLD I. WEIR 


a large number of cases, and more busi- 
ness is written on these plans than on 
any others. In the large cities men in 
the middle income groups are largely 
served by our Industrial organization, 
while the professional men, executives 
and business owners are served, by and 
large, by the men of our Ordinary 
Branch. London Life Industrial men, 
whose work includes collections as well 
as sales, averaged $249,800 production 
per man in 1953. The Ordinary Branch 
men averaged $342,700. 





introducing him to his prospects. It 
helps to sharpen the manager’s training 
and his supervision. It also aids the 
manager in getting a man back on the 
track when he jumps that track as 
agents so frequently do. 

Sut, the business of running an agency 
ultimately boils down to one of finding 
adequate markets to support the man- 
ager and his men. All the management 
procedures, training skills and super- 
visory knowledge a manager has can 
only pay off as he is successful in bring- 
ing them to fruit by uncovering markets. 
With these facts in mind, the manager 
will also discover that diversification of 
his market—tough as it admittedly can 
be—is also a logical step toward greater 
stability and profits in the agency 
operation. 


Stanton G. Hale 
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mendous increase in the variety of wants 
these people have. They have sparked a 
tremendous increase in outdoor furni- 
ture, play clothes, household appliances, 
garden tools, general hardware, and you 
could list another dozen merchants who 
have been influenced by this trend. The 
new residents are in a better income 
group and all of the people that service 
them in their new homes are profiting 
by it. Have you talked with the door- 
to-door delivery man? He knows a lot 
about new families. 


Government 


Sam is going to continue to 
although less extensively, of 
course. State and _ local governments 
have big programs of improvements. 
Are they familiar to you? Do you have 
contacts in government agencies in your 
area? 

People who are 


Uncle 
spend 


tied in with these 


(Continued on Page 168) 
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All Speaking 
the Same 
‘Language’ 


At Home Life everybody speaks the same “lan- 
guage.” If that were not true, the pictures on this 
page could never have been taken. 


Shown here are some of the field and home office 
men who served as faculty members during a recent 
“Planned Estates” training school. Since “Planned 
Estates” is a companywide operation which recruits, 
selects, trains and directs on a unified plan, these 
men were able to talk in terms familiar to one 
another and to each new Field Underwriter at the 
school. 
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: Coming from nearby Home Life agencies, suc- 
ncn 


cessful Field Underwriters, assistant managers and 
managers are able to give the new men a most 
practical kind of instruction. From the home office, 
company officers and specialists provide expert in- 
formation on their areas of operation. President 
William P. Worthington is regularly on the program 
and offers new men the benefit of his 35 years of 
experience as underwriter — agency manager — life 
insurance sales executive. 


Because Home Life’s entire field organization 
operates under the same methods and philosophy 
taught at the school, the new man can fit immedi- 
ately into the work of his agency, wherever it may 
be, and his on-the-job training is made more suc- 
cessful. And because all Home Lifers speak the 
same “language,” there is a constant interchange of 
ideas between veteran and new Field Underwriters, 
between agencies, and between home office: and 


field. 


The result is a continual upgrading in the Field 
Underwriter’s effectiveness and in the quality of 
service rendered Home Life clients. 
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HOME LIFE 


Insurance Company 
256 Broadway, New York 8, N. Y. 


W. P. Worthington J. H. Evans . 
President Vice Pres. ¢& Mgr. of Agencies 
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Starting As Clerk, Vaughan 
Wrote Million His First Year 


John T. Vaughan, San Mateo district 
office in California of Metropolitan Life, 
became an agent in October, 1952, and 
in his first full year paid for $1,034,038. 
One of the interesting facts is that he 
started with the company’s Pacific Coast 
head office as a clerk on January 13, 
1937, and by the time of the outbreak 
of World War II he had worked satis- 
factorily in various clerical capacities in 
the Ordinary department. Just before 
hostilities started he was inducted into 
the Army as a private and it was not 
long before he became a candidate for 
officers’ training. At time of his dis- 
charge in 1946 he was a captain. 

Upon his return from the service he 
was assigned by the Metropolitan to 
its publication division because of his 
literary aptitude. To fit himself more 
adequately for his publication work he 
studied for the CLU and got designa- 
tion of CLU associate three years later. 
He became interested in field work and 
while still on the publication staff he 
spent several weeks in the field going 
out with other men in order to ascer- 
tain if he was fitted for this activity. 

At once Mr. Vaughan proceeded to 
apply the knowledge he had absorbed 
on a theoretical basis to practical use, 
with the result already mentioned. His 
production is well balanced. He does 
considerable business insurance. Per- 
haps two-thirds of his production has 


. VAUGHAN 


JOHN T 


been among family heads. He has also 
done well with accident and health and 
Industrial cases. His manager says that 
one of his principal characteristics in 
selling is stick-to-itiveness. 





Stanton Hale 
(Continued from Page 166) 


changes, these fast- -growing industries 
or whose businesses are in the center of 
growth areas will prosper. Have you 
made a conscious effort to cultivate 
these people? Have you sources for 
getting names and information about 
changing conditions—the Secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce, someone on 
the planning board, a banker? Have 
you a system of building up your pres- 
tige, and getting acquainted with a 
given number of potentially successful 
people each month? Do you check your 
policyholders and prospect files, follow 
the newspapers for names of people in- 
fluenced by these ? Let the 


changes ? 
word “serendipity” be a guide post to 


remind you, as you go about your plan- 
ned travels, to be alert for valuable 
opportunities that today’s world brings. 

he facts are staring at us. We are 
living in an exciting, fast-moving era. 
There is fun and opportunity for those 
who are keeping up with the times, and 
this is a joint venture, with both the 
home office and the field playing a major 
part. 

Serendipity applies to a company, too, 
as well as to individuals. The company 
that would have its field force take 
advantage of the many sales opportuni- 
ties all around them must be constantly 
searching, alert to what is going on, so 
it can make changes, provide coverages 
and tools that will enable its field force 
to seize these opportunities. 


Swim With the Current 


I’m sure every one realizes that things 








Home Office «+ 





are really happening today. Some will 
get right into the current and swim with 
it; while others will not. Some will 
really put their hearts into it—others 
won’t. But—whatever you do in the 
future will be no better than what you 
did in the past unless you want it to 
be better. Unless you exercise your 
skills and your thinking, they will not 
grow stronger. They are just like 
muscles; they will improve with use and 
atrophy with disuse. 

To me, serendipity as it applies to the 
job of life insurance selling is to take 
the journey for new business often but 
to develop the faculty of recognizing 
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Founded 1905 — 
211 W. Wacker Drive 
General Agencies available . . . write Robert W. Staton, Director of Agencies 


80¢=$52,400!. 


Unbelievable? Not at all. This is the initial — provided by 80c per day with 
one of the many combinations through which the Central Standard Life field 
man meets today's challenging need for maximum protection at low cost. 


7% Age 30. $5,000 Ordinary life plus $250 per month 20 year Income Protector Rider. 


CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chicago 





Our Great Southerners — at home 
and in the field — will tell you 
theirs is truly a great company. 


GREAT SOUTHERN 


Lite Insurance Company 
Founded 1909 
Houston, Texas 











unforeseen opportunities or situations as 
they develop and move confidently and 
quickly into them. When you are work- 
ing on a case, watch for the chance to 
open up new ones and develop skill in 
creating interest in them. 

You must acquire a feeling of interest 
in helping other people build security 
and protect their families. Mingle, search 
out and cultivate people who are moving 
forward and in markets where there is 
growth and where things are happening. 
Distribution with aggressive se!ling is 
the answer to the transition from ex- 
panding sovernment and defense ex- 
penditures to declining government pur- 
chases. This calls for energetic salesman- 
ship. Do ik*s and you will be modern 
Princes of Serendip. 


Profit Sharing Trusts 


(Continued from Page 82) 





ploye the employer should get the re- 
wards he seeks in increased loyalty, and, 
therefore, increased efficiency and prod- 
uctivity. The profits he invests should 
eventually bear a measurable return in 
greater future profits. 

Second, and even more important, is 
the fact that all these benefits can be 
realized with no additional outlay by the 
employer. The premiums for the life 
insurance policies are paid with funds 
which are already accumulated, and have 
been set aside anyway. 

The cycle is now complete. Life in- 
surance is included in almost 85% of all 
Pension Plans now in existence. In re- 
cent years many employers have turned 
to Profit-Sharing as a means of avoid- 
ing the fixed commitments imposed by 
the use of insurance. And, now, Profit- 
Sharing plans are turning to life insur- 
ance as a means of realizing the full po- 
tential inherent in the employe wel- 
fare philosophy. Every insurance agent 
should find enormous opportunities for 
constructive selling in this field. 
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RESERVED" 


for a friend of the\family 





The life underwriter has earned an honored place in the homes 
of America. For it is the agent’s wise counsel that helps to 
protect families from financial disaster . . . it is his planning which 
helps them provide for a more secure future . . . it is 

he who is both adviser and friend. 


Behind him is a company big enough in scope and broad enough 
in outlook to help provide against both the expected eventuality 
and the unexpected emergency. This combination of strong 
company and skilled agent is an unbeatable factor in making 
the family fireside increasingly a place of comfort and security. 


@ Each of us in the 
life insurance business | 
has a continuing re- 
sponsibility: to render 


( professional services to 

rovident Mutua pee 

pleut cumumeme. 2 

: eed: Phy ga Boe a 
Life Insurance Company soaps 
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Confidentially 


we're only 
second best 


Cheerfully accepted among 
ourselves is the fact that, 

as a company, we'll never be 
better than second-best. 





First best? We'll never make it. We are 
too human to be perfect. But too stubborn 
ever to stop trying to be better. 

Like to know how we feel about brokers 
and surplus writers? We'll gladly 
send you a copy of “Message to Brokers.” 


Write for it today. 


293 Million-Dollar Producers 
Placed Some of Their Business 


Through CAC in 1953. 





Continental Assurance Co 


Agency Department 
SUITE 517 
310 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


ONE OF THE CONTINENTAL COMPANIES, CHICAGO 














My Motto: “Mix Business With Pleasure” 


By Hyman Posner 
General Agent, Columbus Mutual, Washington, D. C. 


Practically every new agent sooner or 
later receives the following advice: 
“Join different groups and _ organiza- 
tions if you want to meet new pros- 
pects.” e 

That’s good advice if you follow 
through after joining. I take an active 
part in every organization to which I 
belong and try to meet the entire mem- 
bership. 


Hyman Posner 

Since his association with Colum- 
bus Mutual began in 1950 Mr. Pos- 
| ner has built one of the company’s 
| leading agencies. With almost $2,500,- 
|000 of placed business on 194 lives 
he has led his agency each year. 
Originally entering life insurance in 
1936 as a debit agent Mr. Posner 
|was in the Navy from 1944 to 1946 
|and then re-entered life insurance as 
la general agent. He has been past 
| commander of the Jewish War Vet- 
| erans, past vice president of his syna- 
gogue and of the Odd Fellows Lodge 
and now is on executive board of 
| Bnai Brith. 











One of my favorite hobbies is golf and 
I take no stock in the old adage that “it 
doesn’t pay to mix business with pleas- 
ure.” Since men who can afford to take 
time off to play golf during the week 
are generally good life insurance pros- 
pects I play with as many people as 
possible. I have written many policies 
on persons I met at the golf course. 

In my opinion, finding prospects poses 
no problem to any insurance agent on 
the job. Unlike the average salesman 
who sells other products we need not 





Steve Zweig 


POSNER 


HYMAN 


look only for a man who owns a drug 
store, a grocery or a factory. Any type 
of prospect is a life insurance potential. 

Whenever I find myself stranded be- 
tween appointments and have some time 


on my hands I take a card from my 
pocket and jot down names and ad- 
dresses. Where do I find the names? 


If I am in an apartment house district 
I consult the apartment directory. If 
not, I look for the nearest city directory. 
Frequently, | names of business 
owners from their show window. Then | 


copy 


start making approaches. 


The Freedom To Compete 


By BenjAMIN F. Farrvess 
Chairman of the Board, United States Steel Corp. 


BENJAMIN F. FAIRLESS 





If we were to ask ourselves what one 
thing above all others has made this 
nation of ours the greatest and most 
productive on the face of the earth the 
answer would undoubtedly be: Freedom. 

And if we were to ask ourselves which 
one of our economic freedoms has con- 
tributed most importantly to our present 
high standard of living, we would prob- 
ably have quite a debate about it. But, 
in the end, I think many of us would 
agree that our first and foremost free- 
dom in the economic sense is Freedom 
to Compete. 


Harm of Slight Knowledge 

Raymond F. Triplett, San Jose branch, 
New York Life, who paid for $1,200,000 
in his first year with the company, says 
that to work constructively with an at- 
torney or accountant for the best inter- 
est of the client, the agent must study 
constantly and keep currently well in- 
formed on all aspects of the business. 
Superficial knowledge and bluffing can 
do irreparable harm both to the client 
and the agent. 
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Companies Advertising in National Magazines 


(Continued from Page 45) 


tising therefore made no attempt to sell 
the life insurance concept, but simply 
concentrated on the need for more life 
insurance. 

Full page space was used in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Time and News- 
week, with smaller space in Parents’ 
Magazine. One advertisement in the 
series deviated from the basic theme 
when the company ran a coupon ad on 
its new Junior Estate Builder policy. 
This resulted in a large number of direct 
inquiries, the majority of which were 
converted into sales. 

Two-thirds pages were used in Busi- 
ness Week, the U. S. News and World 
Report with similar space in the national 
edition of the Wall Street Journal, in 
which the company’s Business Stabiliza- 
tion Plan was featured with a coupon 
offer to develop leads on business insur- 
ance, 

The company’s long-standing program 
in college alumni magazines was contin- 
ued for the 13th consecutive year with 
more emphasis on sales than in previous 
years when this advertising largely con- 
centrated on the recruiting of agents. 

As usual, the company’s advertising in 
more than 20 insurance journals was an 
important phase of its activity, with just 
as much care being exercised by the ad- 
vertising agency in the preparation of 
copy as in the case of consumer publica- 
tions. 


New York Life 


A. H. THIEMANN 
Second Vice President 


New York Life’s advertising is con- 
centrated in magazines. This gives us 
broad circulation coverage of the various 
markets our agents are covering. “The 
New York Life Agent in Your Commu- 
nity is a Good Man to Know” continues 
to be the general theme or slogan. The 
NYLIC seal has been added and is now 
used for identification on all advertise- 
ments. We use a different number of 
approaches to the general and to various 
special publics and in the months since 
Project 25 was introduced to the agents, 
a “hard sell” approach has been used 
to announce new policies, such as New 
York Life’ s Whole Life policy. 

The “career series,” which we call 
public service, prestige advertising, is 
in its second year and is appearing in 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and Collier’s. Ten have ap- 
peared to date. In addition to appealing 
to parents, the avertisements are an 
excellent goodwill builder among teach- 
ers, guidance personnel and members of 
featured professions. 

Results have been spectacular and the 
advertisements have been the subject of 
speeches, articles, editorials and even 
resolutions. More than a million reprints 
have been distributed. Now in prepara- 
tion is a booklet on career selection and 

vocational guidance. 

Our business life insurance campaign 
runs in Time, Newsweek and U. S. News 
and World Report. These full page ads 
are directed at medium and small busi- 
ness partnerships, closed corporations, 
sole proprietors and key men. The spe- 
cific needs of the farmer are discussed 
in full page advertisements running 
monthly in Country Gentleman and Suc- 
cessful Farming. 

Group insurance is presented in two 
column advertisements in Business Week 
and Harvard Business Review and with 
288 line copy in the Wall Street Journal. 

Recruiting campaigns appear in Fu- 
ture, Leatherneck, Army, Navy and Air 
Force Times, Burroughs Clearing House 
and Banking. 

A test campaign on the Employes 
Protection Plan has run in the Wall 
Street Journal, and special copy has also 
appeared in the Alumni Magazine Group. 

The Whole Life announcements ap- 


peared in a variety of magazines and 
sizes. Two-color spreads were used in 
U. S. News and World Report, Fortune, 
Business Week and Nation’s Business; 
two-color single pages in Look, Life, 

Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, "Better 
Homes & Gardens and American; black 
and white pages in Time, Newsweek, 
Successful Farming, Country Gentleman, 
New York Times Magazine Section and 
the New York Herald-Tribune edition of 
This Week; and 465 lines in the Wall 
Street Journal and the Journal of Com- 
merce. Follow-up advertisements have 
been single, two-color pages in most of 
the above named media. 

In Canada New York Life supports its 
agents in Maclean’s Magazine and news- 
papers. And, as always, there is a sub- 
stantial program in the insurance trade 
press. 

All in all, New York Life advertising 
is aimed to help each of the company’s 
agents no matter where he is located or 
what market he covers. 


Northwestern Mutual 


ROBERT E. TEMPLIN 
Superintendent of Agencies 


Northwestern Mutual will continue its 
national ad series in Time, Newsweek 
and Successful Farming magazines. This 
campaign has as its objectives: to tell 
the story of Northwestern in as con- 
vincing a way as possible to policy- 
holders; to bring this story to prospects; 
and to strengthen the position of the 
agent with centers of influence. 

Featured in these ads are men promi- 
nent in business, industry or public life; 
with photographs taken by Yousuf Karsh 
of Ottawa. These men discuss life in- 
surance from a much-better than average 
experience. In their statements, these 
men strive to bring to the public a 
greater undesrtanding of life insurance, 
as well as suggestions on how to buy it 
intelligently. 


Phoenix Mutual Life 


C. RUSSELL NOYES 
Advertising Manager 


Phoenix Mutual’s magazine advertising 
continues to follow the pattern estab- 
lished some 25 years ago. Retirement 
income is the main theme, and each 
advertisement carries a coupon. This 
company follows the practice of coding 
each reply and requiring the agent to 
report on results. In this way, Phoenix 
Mutual has a record of the volume of 
business resulting from each advertise- 
ment and the grand total resulting from 
this source in each year. 

At present the Phoenix Mutual is con- 
ducting a special test capaign to de- 
termine which months of the year pro- 
duce the highest number of coupons. 
This will serve as a guide to the com- 
pany in planning its advertising schedule. 
_ The Phoenix Mutual is a firm believer 
in repetitive advertising and reports that 
several of its advertisements have been 
repeated over a two year period with 
volume of inquiries holding very steady. 





Penn Mutual Life 
FRANK S. PULVER 


Director of Sales Promotion 


Penn Mutual’s 1954 advertising cam- 
paign is a continuation and expansion of 
a campaign started in 1952, namely; to 
emphasize the increasing importance ‘and 
historic significance of our country’s 
most sacred shrine, and Penn Mutual’s 
close neighbor, the symbol of liberty to 









all Americans, Independence Hall. 

Full page, four-color advertisements 
are used in the Saturday Evening Post 
depicting important and historic events. 
The events used must have played a 
dramatic role in the colonial or early 
U. S. struggle for independence and 
security. An event is pictorialized only 
after complete and thorough research 
establishes the absolute authenticity of 
it and its bearing on our history. Cos- 
tumes, guns, buildings, etc., shown in 
the picture are as they were then, and 
a small insert paragraph explains the 
meaning or significance of the scene por- 
trayed. This type of advertising has won 
the Penn Mutual the distinction of being 
awarded the Freedoms Foundation 
Medal of Honor for meritorious adver- 
tising in both 1952 and 1953. 

To establish company identity in this 
series, a prominent part of the back- 
ground shows Penn Mutual Home Office 
building standing back of Independence 
Hall. It emphasizes our slogan of “Back 
of Your Independence Stands the Penn 
Mutual.” 

The main body of copy uses a general 
introduction to make the transition from 
the historic illustration to the personal 
problem of individual financial independ- 
ence and security. The copy then 
stresses specific uses, or examples of the 
specific use, of using life insurance to 
solve financial independence or security 
problems. The overall copy theme for 
1954, is obviously, “Personal Financial 
Independence and Security.” 

The response, both field force and 
public, to our Independence Hall series 
of advertising has been very gratifying. 
Requests for illustrations, letters of com- 
mendation, requests for more informa- 
tion concerning illustrations, have given 
us ample assurance that our ads are 
being read and the signature plate recog- 
nized. 

In view of this favorable “acceptance 
and recognition” response we feel that 
we are completely justified in continuing 
our historic theme, with the accent on 
independence and security, both historic 
and national. 


The Prudential of America 


HENRY M. KENNEDY 
Director of Advertising 


TV, radio and Sunday newspapers— 
together these three media have carried 
Prudential’s national advertising pro- 
gram since 1952. The achievements and 
comments of our field men continue to 
indicate that this program is building 
agent and company prestige and is help- 
ing agents to sell and conserve Pruden- 
tial insurance, sO we are using the same 
media in 1954-1955. 

Full-color, poster-type advertisements, 
with brief copy and attention- command- 
ing illustrations, appear nine times a year 
in the magazine sections of 113 Sunday 
newspapers. Their circulation covers 
about 70% of the homes in the United 
States. To help our sales representatives 
capitalize on this advertising, we make 
available to them postcard reproductions 
of the ads to use as mailing pieces and 
reprints to use during interviews. 

For the second year we are sponsoring 
on alternate weeks the TV show, “You 
Are There,” which has won several 
awards for its outstanding treatment of 
historical events. In conjunction with 
the show we mail out Teaching Aids 
every other week to high schools across 
the country. The Aids, furnishing back- 
ground information on the events for 
classroom discussion, have met with fav- 
orable comment from educators and af- 
forded us another good-will “plus.” 

This fall The Prudential, which has 
been in radio since 1939, becomes a par- 
ticipating sponsor five nights a week, 
Sunday through Thursday, of the Fibber 
McGee and Molly show. The combina- 
tion of radio, TV and Sunday newspa- 
pers gives us strong advertising coverage 
in most of our important markets; alone, 
radio enables us to provide advertising 
support to field men in areas where TV 
and Sunday newspaper coverage is 
limited or non-existent. 








The Travelers Insurance Cos. 


HARRY BARSANTEE 
Manager, Public Information 
and Advertising Department 


The 1954 Travelers national advertising 
campaign may appear to be a sharp de- 
parture from that of 1953, but it is ac- 
tually based on a foundation laid as long 
as three years ago. 

On October 20, 1951, The Saturday 
Evening Post carried a page devised as a 
trial change of pace from the gentle tone 
and oblique direction of previous Trav- 
elers advertising. Sweeping changes in 
the U. S. market structure and record- 
smashing sales figures for the industry 
indicated to us the need for a new ap- 
proach. The headline over this 1951 ad 
was “$10,000 for your family or your 
money back.” No illustration. No extra 
color. It was obviously, even starkly, a 
pitch for Travelers life insurance. Sub- 
sequent surveys and more test copy con- 
firmed our belief that consumers will 
read—that they want to read—outspoken 
insurance advertising with a_ bright 
promise the advertiser can fulfill. 

This year’s Travelers advertising is a 
full commitment in this direction. We 
have added a second color and tucked 
in incidental spot illustrations to add 
interest. But every ’54 insertion depends 
on a strong, straightforward headline for 
initial attention, and “what’s-in-it-for- 
you” copy to keep the promise of the 
headline. 

Again this year, magazines have done 
most of our media work: Life, The 
Saturday Evening Post, Time, News- 
week, Look, Better Homes and Gardens, 
and American Home for consumer lines; 
Business Week, Fortune, U. S. News, 
Nation’s Business, Dun’s Review and 
Forbes for business lines. In Canada, 
we buy Reader’s Digest (English and 
French), Maclean’s, and Time’s Canadian 
edition. 

An intensified merchandising program 
keyed to our ’54 drive is, we believe, 
bringing our sales force substantially 
closer to our prospects. 


You Can't Sell— 


(Continued from Page 156) 


and was immensely popular. Summar- 
ized, he had the market, knowledge, 
brains, a wonderful personality, strictly 
on the affirmative side. The book says 
he couldn’t miss. But he didn’t sell 
much life insurance because he didn’t 
like to. You must have one or the other 
of these incentives, or you can throw 
the book away. 
Glamour 

We hear about the glamour of selling 
insurance and we have many examples 
of it—the career of “Jake” Shoul of 
Boston, for instance, who came to this 
country a poor, friendless immigrant and 
now for years has been leader of a great 
life insurance company. But you say he 
is a millionaire. Sure, but let’s leave 
out the MDRT people. Take a look at 
Carl Gosnell. He’s just a good average 
producer. But he belongs to our country 
club, plays golf when he pleases, drives 
a good car, even has a swimming pool 
behind his air-conditioned home. And he 
started without a cent. He finds plenty 
of glamour in life insurance. Where 
else can a man so often go into business 
for himself, with no investment of 
money, and yet get what he wants out 
of life? I don’t know where. 


Death Benefit Payments 


Although the death rate among life 
insurance policyholders has been ma- 
terially lower in recent years than a 
decade ago, the aggregate of death bene- 
fit payments increased 81% in these ten 
years. In 1953, according to the Fact 
Book of the Institute of Life Insurance, 
such payments were just under $2 bil- 
lion; in 1943, they were $1.1 billion. This 
rise has been due chiefly to the great 
increase in the amount of life insurance 
in force; since 1943, ownership has risen 
122%. 
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; If you really want to ene hia 


you cart — consider lite-insurance 


A message of encouragement 


to young family men 
by PAUL LEVINGER 


Executive Vice-President 
The Speidel Corporation 


*““ You often hear it said, ‘Thank 
goodness for my life insurance. 
I can’t seem to save any other way.’ 
As likely as not, the person who says 
this earns an adequate income and is 
anything but a spendthrift. 
“‘Why is it that life insurance, to so 
many men, seems the best way to 
accumulate savings? 





“I think the principal reason is that 
life insurance, of all forms of savings, 
won't take ‘No’ for an answer. We 
commit ourselves to a schedule of 
payments. This is important because 
in spite of the best intentions, we can 
always find a reason to spend the 
money we had planned to put aside. 

‘For most of us, real security and a 
backlog of savings come only through 
enforced thrift—se/f-imposed. And it 
is always good to know that money 
saved through life insurance is never 
beyond reach, if the cash values 
built up should ever be needed.” 








WHY POLICYHOLDERS ARE SO LOYAL 
TO NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 






HIS company is one of the six largest. 

It has more than 97 years’ experience 
and an outstanding reputation for low net 
cost insurance. 

This emphasizes that there are signifi- 
cant differences among life insurance com- 
panies. It is one reason why each year 
nearly half the life insurance issued by 
this company goes to those already in the 
Northwestern Mutual “family.” 

Have you reviewed your life insurance 
program within the last two years? You 
will find distinct advantages in calling 
upon the skill and understanding of a 
Northwestern Mutual agent. 












KARSH, OTTAWA 








A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYHOLDER. Life insurance with this company is a large 
and basic part of Mr. Levinger’s personal financial program. 












The NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 2 Arsurance Company 


MILWAUKEE. WISCONSIN 











APPEARING IN: TIME, SEPTEMBER 13 AND OCTOBER 11; IN NEWSWEEK, OCTOBER 25 AND NOVEMBER 22 
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My Sales Mostly Business Cases 


By JoHn M. Sisk 
Special Agency Assistant, Bankers Life Co., Milwaukee 


At start of my insurance career | felt 
business insurance was extremely com- 
plicated, believed it was just for large 
corporations and such concerns. But 
after writing a few cases and giving the 
subject more study I saw it wasn’t much 
different than writing personal insur- 
ance. I began to appreciate also the 
necessity of small as well as large con- 
cerns having such coverage. In the 
course of my review of the situation 
I was amazed to come across reports 
showing the extent of individual busi- 
nesses in the United States, and that 
one-third of them were one-man con- 
cerns; that approximately 2,000,000 have 
ten or less employes; that small busi- 
nesses of various types from the sole 
proprietor, the run of the mill partner- 
ships, the close corporations, that great 
army of little concerns, really dominate 
the business picture in every city, sub- 
urb and town in the country. Further- 
more, it is apparent that all the assets 
of the sole proprietor, the partner, the 
stockholder of the close corporation, are 
generally in the business being con- 
ducted by them and if that business fails 
it plays havoc with personal estates. 
Everything may be lost. So all evidence 
is that the owners of these businesses 
cannot afford to die without business 
insurance. I began to go after business 
insurance. 

Many Have Never Heard of Business 
Insurance 


As I further pursued business insur- 
ance selling I was surprised to find the 
number of concerns having no business 


insurance; noted that many had neither 
been approached on the subject nor had 
ever heard of it. 

3ut if so many business people them- 
selves are strangers to business insur- 
ance I found that attorneys and ac- 
countants are well acquainted with its 
advantages; so I have been working 
considerably with them. They share the 
opinion with me that business profits 
are most often made by men; not by 
machines. There are numerous reasons 
why business insurance selling has a 
large share. of attraction for agents. 
One is that business men will buy larger 
policies for their business or keymen 
than they buy to protect their families. 
Business approach is a quicker way to 
get interviews. As the business man is 
so absorbed in his problems he is ready 
to discuss them when some one comes 
along who can help solve them. An in- 
surance agent quickly learns the truth 
of the axiom: “A man’s home may be 
his castle, but his business is his king- 
dom.” I see nothing to stop business in- 
surance from becoming the major field 
in insurance selling. 

Here are some of my views on sole 
proprietorship, partnership, corporation 
and keyman insurance: 


Sole Proprietorship 


A sole proprietorship is a one-man 
business and is entirely owned and di- 
rected by one person. This is the sim- 
plest type of business organization with 
practically no legal requirements. All 
you have to do is satisfy the local li- 
cense requirements, if any, and estab- 





























































JOHN M. SISK 


lish the kind of business you wish to 
do. The sole proprietor has unlimited 
freedom of operation, he can expand at 
will, take on new products; drop others. 
Sole proprietor gets all profits. 


The Partnership 


A partnership is an association of two 
or more persons as co-owners of a busi- 
ness for profit. A partnership is not a 
legal person. It is nothing but a name 
given to the individuals who, as part- 
ners, constitute the firm. It has no 
rights or liabilities of its own—no legal 
entity separate and distinct from its 
members. In other words, it cannot, as 
a firm, sue or be sued. Like the sole 
proprietor, the partners have unlimited 
freedom of operation. They take all the 
profits, they also are taxed as_ indi- 
viduals, and the partnership as such is 





John M. Sisk 


John M. Sisk, with the L. W. 
Spickard agency, Milwaukee, a life 
member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table, is a graduate of Marquette 


University where he won _ football 
fame. After being a varsity team 


captain and an All-American he 
played professional football with the 
Chicago Bears for a number of years, 
In 1937 he joined Bankers Life Co. 
and was its leading salesman for the 
four consecutive years ending in 1952. 
In a recent month Mr. Sisk sold 
more than $350,000 insurance of 
which $300,000 was on business in- 
surance. Largest case, $200,000, was 
a keyman insurance corporation in- 
surance sale made to an attorney. 











free from Federal income taxes. In the 
absence of an express agreement to the 
contrary, death automatically dissolves 
the firm. It is the duty of the surviving 
partner or partners to wind up the af- 
fairs of the firm without delay. He has 
no right to carry on the business, if he 
does, he is liable for any losses, or if 
there are any profits he must share 
them with the deceased’s estate. The 
best solution to this problem is a sale 
and purchase agreement—financed by 
life insurance. 


The Corporation 


A corporation is an artificial “being” 
created by law and _ possessing only 
those rights and privileges which its 
charter confers upon it. 

The corporation has three major ad- 
vantages: 1—Limited liability. A stock- 
holder is liable for the debts of the cor- 
poration only to the extent of his stock- 
holdings. 2—The continuity of the busi- 
ness upon the death or withdrawal of 


(Continued on Page 184) 








today? 





DISABILITY FROM SICKNESS 


YOUR GOLDEN 


Would you like to be able to offer your clients the most complete package of personal protection available 


OPPORTUNITY 


THE SECURED INCOME PLAN 


NON-CANCELLABLE 


GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 


Provides income in case of: 


DISABILITY FROM ACCIDENT 


LOSS OF LIFE 


Desirable territory available to those who can qualify as managers. 


Over $200,000,000 Life Insurance in Force 


FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


L. D. Cavanaugh 


Chairman 





Spencer Keare 


President 


OLD-AGE RETIREMENT 
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The most 
UCCESSFUL POLICY 


weve ever Sop 













SS 


The most successful “policy” we've ever sold is not an insurance 
policy at all . . . yet it has resulted in the sale of many millions of 


dollars of life insurance. 


The “policy” is actually the practice and encouragement of a close 
personal relationship between the Home Office and its entire Field Force. 
It has arisen spontaneously, not by executive decree and is destined to 


thrive with the years because it reflects a basic company principle. 


More and more, Berkshire Life men are sold on the “policy” as they 
realize that this unique bond makes everyone an important, considered 


member of the very successful Berkshire family. 


BERKSHIRE 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Harry Krueger, CLU, and Leland T. 
Waggoner, CLU, are editors-in-chief of 


a book, published by Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston, which bears the title, “The 
Life Insurance Policy Contract.” Both 


are men of long experience in the insur- 
ance business. Mr. Krueger is general 
agent in New York City for Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life, and Mr. Waggoner, 
former manager in Boston for Mutual 


New Book Explains Policy Contracts 


Life of New York, is now assistant 
manager of sales at head office. The 
volume is intended not only for the 
student of life insurance and the active 
practitioner, but also for the lawyer or 
trust officer who is concerned with the 
many phases of personal and business 
life insurnace, wills, trusts and estate 
planning. 

The reason the book is of special 
value is because of the status in the 
business of the authors of the different 





FOUR BIG STEPS 


EASIER SALES 


INCREASED AND 


Use of rate book 
eliminated. Each 
folder contains rates, 
dividends, cash val- 
ues, etc. A Tremend- 
ous Aid to Your 
Everyday Selling. 










Guaranteed 
Estate 
Complete informa- 
tion and proposal for 
five for one Jumpin’ 

Juvenile. 











Savings Presentation 
All sales needs included for 
Life Paid-up at Age 65 and 
Endowment at Age 65. 


Security Presentation 


All details are included for Endowment 
at Age 85 and Preferred Risk Ordinary 


Life. 


Investment Presentation 
Includes necessary information for presenting 


Retirement Income at Age 65. 























"Providing sound coverage at nae 


44 
YZ 





of course. 


Name 


cost through competent representatives 4 


400) NATIONAL LIFE 
Insurance Company 





VV, whe Ass | ¥ 


Simple and complete. See for yourself. We'll be glad to 
send you the complete series. 


General Agency Inquiries Invited 


Just fill in the coupon. 


Please send me your four sales aids. No obligation 





Address 








City 












Never Forgets Door-to-Door Experience 


man and a door-to-door salesman. 
“T have never been afraid to approach 
a door and ring the bell,” he said to 


Stephen Gaty, Great-West Life, Mon- 
treal, came to Canada early in 1950 from 
Hungary where he was born and edu- 
cated. Before he entered life insurance 
he had experience as a shipper, a garage 





chapters, each chapter. being written by 
a recognized expert in life insurance. 
It would be exceedingly difficult to line 
up a more distinguished list of authors. 


Chapter Titles and Authors 


Titles of the chapters and names of 
men who wrote the chapters follow: 

“What Constitutes the Policy Con- 
tract.’—Buist M. Anderson, vice presi- 
dent and counsel, Connecticut General 
Life. 

“A Few Simple Rules of Contract 
Law and Their Application to Life In- 
surance Contracts.”—Louis W. Dawson, 
president, Mutual Life. 

“Prepayment of the First Premium.”— 
Orville F. Grahame, vice president and 
general counsel, Paul Revere Life. 

“The Effective Date of the Contract.” 
Robert L. Hogg, senior vice president, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. 

“The Incontestable Clause.”—Benja- 
min L. Holland, president, Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life. 

“Beneficiary Clauses and Their Legal 
Implications.”—Robert Dechert, general 
counsel, Penn Mutual Life. 

“Settlement Options and Legal Prob- 
lems.”—Deane C. Davis, president, Na- 
tional Life of Vermont. 

“The Assignment Provision.”—John 
Barker, Jr., general counsel, New Eng- 
land Mutual; president, Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel. 

“The Policy Loan Provision.”—Daniel 
J. Reidy, general counsel, Guardian Life. 

“The Nonforfeiture Provision.”—H. 
Lewis Rietz, executive vice president, 
Great Southern Life. 

“Reinstatement.”—Dwight Brooke, gen- 
eral counsel, and Emory M. Nourse, 
assistant general counsel, Bankers Life 
Co. 

“The Dividend Clause.”—Walter Klem, 


senior vice president and actuary, Equi- 
table Society. 
“The Disability Clause; Its Develop- 


ment and Present Status.”—Sylvester C. 
Smith, Jr., general counsel, The Pru- 
dential. 

“Double Indemnity.”—Lelia E. Thomp- 
son, counsel, and Keith B. Hook, attor- 
ney, Connecticut Mutual Life. 

“The Suicide Clause."—Byron K. 
Elliott, executive vice president, and as- 
sistant counsel, John Hancock. 

“The Aviation Exclusion.”—James E. 
Hoskins, actuary, life actuarial depart- 
ment, The Travelers. 

“The War Clause.”—Theo. P. Otjen, 
= secretary, Northwestern Mu- 
tual. 

“State Legislation Affecting Life In- 
surance Contract.”—Raymond Harris, 
deputy superintendent and counsel, New 
York State Insurance Department. 





* 








Congratulations fo 
CLARENCE AXMAN 


on his 4Ist Anniversary as 


Editor of THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


American General Life Insurance Co. 
Houston, Texas 


BENJAMIN N. WOODSON, C.L.U., President 


STEPHEN GATY 


The Gold Book, “because I know that 
the more people I see the more insur- 
ance I will sell on the law of average 
alone. Prepared talks help close a sale, 
but they can’t be presented until the 
right prospect is found, and that means 
constant diligence. 

“I always try to convince my prospect 
that he is ‘buying,’ and I am not ‘sell- 
ing,’ just explaining, because he has to 
sell himself. I never call on someone 
without a recommendation or a letter 
in advance. I believe that prospecting 
is as important as selling. 

“T believe in advertising and I remind 
my clients, at least two or three times 
a year that I still exist. This I do mainly 
by birthday cards, Christmas cards and, 
if possible, give them a call at least once 
a year.” 





Book Originally Planned by Late 
Walter A. Craig 


The original plans for the publication 
of this book were conceived by Walter 
A. Craig, CLU, founding editor of Jour- 
nal of American Society of CLU, as a 
result of the interest shown in a series 
of articles on the policy contract which 
were being published in the Journal. 
Mr. Craig died before the project could 
be completed. Editors Krueger and 
Waggoner who had _ worked with Mr. 
Craig in procuring the original articles 
to be published in the Journal, were 
asked by officers and directors of the 
American Society of CLU to complete 
Mr. Craig’s unfinished work which they 
have done. The book is published under 
the auspices of the American Society. 


* 
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are you 


searching for the 


SURE CLUE Tos | 


1. MORE INCOME 
2. GREATER PRESTIGE 


3. CAREER SATISFACTION 


Don’t look any further than the first three letters of CLUE be- 
cause therein lies the solution. C.L.U. stands for Chartered 
Life Underwriter, the designation of professional distinction. 


1. An exhaustive survey of C.L.U.’s 
(made in 1952) showed that the in- 
come of most candidates increased 
during the time they were taking 
their C.L.U. studies. From the sale of 
life insurance alone, the median in- 
come was $9,500 in the previous year. 
Among membership of the Million 
Dollar Round Table (1953 figures), 
24.7 per cent were C.L.U.’s and 15.6 
per cent were taking C.L.U. studies. 


2. Continuing mention in the public 
press by outstanding financial writers 
and others show that C.L.U.’s enjoy 
greater prestige than the average life 
underwriter. This public recognition 
has grown out of the better service 
which the C.L.U. can render because 
of his expanded perception of life in- 
surance needs. 


3. The 1952 survey revealed that 94 
per cent of the C.L.U.’s queried 
(covering the 25 years of American 
College history) have made a suc- 
cessful lifetime career of life insurance 
sales and service, proving that C.L.U.’s 
find long-term contentment and satis- 
faction in the life insurance profession. 


* * * 


National Life of Vermont 
endorses wholeheartedly the campaign 
to increase interest in the C.L.U. 
movement and is glad to donate this 
advertisement to feature the benefits 
it offers. An ever-growing roster of 
C.L.U.’s within the National Life field 
force testifies to the effectiveness of the 
Company’s long-established program 
of financial aids and prestige-building 
incentives to encourage C.L.U. study. 
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Moore Was Professional Football Star 


Prior to entering the life insurance 


business Mark M. Moore, Jr., CLU, 
general agent, Provident Mutual, Min- 
neapolis, was active in sports. He was 


on the University of Minnesota national 
championship football team in 1940 and 


later played professional football with 
San Diego, Los Angeles and Hollywood 
teams. 


During the war Mr. Moore spent three 
and a half years in the Navy, most of 
the time overseas either as an armed 
guard officer or as executive officer of 
an old-type destroyer. His rank was 
that of lieutenant. 

Upon release from the service in 1946 
he joined National Life of Vermont as 
an agent in Minneapolis and attended 
the Purdue University School of Life 
Insurance Marketing. He received his 
CLU degree in 1951. Mr. Moore became 
a general agent for the Provident Mu- 
tual in 1950. Since then his main inter- 
est has been in agency building. In 1949 





Floyd Gives Direct Mail 
Credit for 90% of Sales 





JAMES F. FLOYD 


James F. Floyd, manager at Roanoke, 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, does 
most of his prospecting by direct mail, 
utilizing his company’s business builder 
literature. He sells 90% of his volume 
through this means, paying for almost 
$500,000 in the past 15 months. 

Mr. Floyd began his insurance career 
with the Peoples Life of Washington, 
D. C., in 1936. After 14 years with that 
company he was obliged to move South 
because of his son’s health, and he 
joined another company at Atlanta, 
where he remained for two years. The 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia appointed 
him manager - its Ordinary agency in 

Columbia, S. He went there knowing 
no one, Soin his direct mail prospect- 
ing and was soon having a good pro- 
duction. He returned to Atlanta where 
he has been for the past two years as 
associate manager. He was appointed 
Roanoke manager in July. 

In addition to direct mailing service 
he also uses clippings from newspapers, 
such as pallbearers, new transferees, 
promotions. The percentage of replies, 
about 15%, has kept him busy. He then 
makes a pre-approach telephone call to 


be sure he has an appointment at the 
prospect’s home. 

“T won the National Quality Award 
for 1953,” he told The Gold Book, 


“which proves that direct mailing serv- 
ice does secure quality business.” 


the year before he became _ general 
agent, the Minneapolis agency did $660,- 
000 of new business; last year that 


figure was $3,500,000 and the agency ex- 
pects to pay for $4,500,000 this year. 





MARK M. MOORE, JR. 


“More pleasing to me than the in- 
crease in production,” Mr. Moore told 
The Gold Book, “has been the fact that 
we have only had to terminate one new 
agent who started with us in the last 
four and a half years.” His own personal 
production averages more than $300,000 
annually. 





Believes In Soliciting Friends 


Peter A. Peyser, associate general 
agent, Percy A. Peyser agency, Manhat- 
tan Life, finds most of his prospects 
in his own age limit. He has built a 
substantial production concentrating on 
young men with potentials for future 
success or who are already successful. 

“Working in this bracket,” he said to 
The Gold Book, “invariably brings up 
the question of whether to sell to one’s 
friends. That’s a decision for every 
young insurance agent to make. My de- 
cision was Yes. Since I already knew 
them, how they lived, their future plans, 
it was my opinion 1 could be of more 
value to them as a life insurance man 
than a stranger could be. I do not 
initiate a conversation concerning their 
life insurance, but occasionally when an 
unusual idea has been developed in the 
insurance field I talk about it to my 
friends whom [| feel will be affected by 
these new contracts or plans and if they 
express interest I go to work and de- 
velop the idea more in detail. But there 
is never any pressure. I have found this 
system is one that in no way infringes 
on the bounds of friendship.” 

Mr. Peyser graduated from Colgate 
University in 1942 with a B.A. degree. 
He served overseas in World War II 
with the 99th Infantry Division. At the 
present time he is captain in the 71st 
Regiment, 42nd Division, New York Na- 
tional Guard. He began his insurance 
career as an agent in his father’s agency 





PETER A. PEYSER 


following his discharge from the Army 
in 1946. During the past five years he 
has qualified every year for the Man- 
hattan Club, top production club of his 
company. His appointment as associate 
general agent was in January, 1950. 


Writes Many Young Detroit Executives 











and beneficiaries. 


less than 4% since organization in 1907. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 
Life Insurance Company 


Howard Holderness, President 
Greensboro, N. C. 


“NOT BY IDLE CHANCE---” 


—*Earned highest rate of interest in 1953 
on mean invested assets among United 
States life insurance Companies with as 


much as 100 million in force. 


2—*Paying highest rate of interest — 
on funds held in trust for policyholders 


We have not paid 





Over $114, Billion Insurance in Force 


*From published statistical reports 





One reason why Thomas R. Quilter, 
Jr., H. J. McLaurin agency, Aetna Life, 
Detroit, Mich., made the Million Dollar 
Round Table in 1952 and 1953 is because 
there are so many young executives in 
the city, and, therefore, no lack of pros- 
pects if an agent has a large acquaint- 
ance with this type of business man. 
That Quilter has, his general agent says. 

A graduate of University of Detroit, 
class of ’36, his early experience was 
with the Real Silk organization in In- 
dianapolis where he was supervisor of 
college salesmen. In other words, of 
salesmen recruited from the colleges. 
His territory was the Middle West and 
during his experience with the outfit he 
managed branch offices in three cities. 
He then went to Detroit where he be- 
associated with 


came the Fisher body 
division of General Motors, spending 
four years in the accounting division. 
Other large manufacturing concerns 


looming big in the Detroit picture in- 
clude Ford and Chrysler and as Quil- 
ter’s acquaintance with young executives 
grew his thoughts began to drift to- 
wards life insurance as a career. He 
knew that there were plenty of pros- 
pects at Ford and Chrysler within the 
age at which he was best in prospecting. 

In 1945 he went with McLaurin; 
widely extended his acquaintance; be- 
came a CLU in 1950, and began to do 
a substantial business. Of his produc- 
tion, 40% is estate planning and 60% 
is programming. 

Mrs. Quilter was Louise Lowry. They 
have three children: Jane, 16; Tom III, 
who is 11, and Mary Louise, 8. 


Accidental Falls 


Accidental falls rank among the lead- 
ing causes of death in the United States, 
accounting for the loss of about 21,000 
lives annually or a death rate of about 
14 per 100,000 population, says Metropol- 
itan Life. This is greater than the toll 
from any other type of accident except 
motor vehicle and approximates the 
number of deaths from tuberculosis. 
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THE MAN FROM EQUITABLE TRAVELS THE ROAD TO SECURITY 


In his selling career—he is covered by one of 
the finest over-all security programs in the insurance field today 


Insurance for the insurance man— Equitable 
really believes in it! 

Equitable offers its own people one of the 
best insurance and retirement programs. 


The coverage available to Equitable repre- 
sentatives includes: 


@ group life insurance up to $20,000 


@ accidental death insurance 
up to $10,000 additional 


@ hospital expense insurance* 


@ surgical expense insurance* 

e@ basic medical expense insurance* 

@ major medical expense insurance* 

@ and retirement benefits that start at 65 
*for agent, wife and minor children 


More than six hundred Equitable men and 
women today receive retirement income. 
Many of them keep on selling and still draw 
benefits. Renewal commissions continue in 
every case. 

A selling career with Equitable offers more 


than a good living. The man from Equitable 
builds a lifetime of security—and his future 
gets brighter each year. 


THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 


HOME OFFICE: 393 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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California’s Insurance Market Problem: 
It's Keeping Up With The Changes 








war. And that will take care of the 
capital gains tax. The rest is yours to 
keep. The velocity of money changing 
hands has increased more than 26%— 
the capital gains tax. The opportunity 
to ring up the cash register has in- 
creased more than 26%. So, opportunity 
to make money_has more than doubled 











‘means that the property he has won 


will be passed on to the ones he loves. 
We think that the market has changed 
because money has changed hands. For 
example, think of Hunt, the multiple 
millionaire of Texas who was a cowpoke 
in the middle ’30’s. And Norton Simons 
who has amassed millions in the last 
decade. The others make a long list. 





and the Government grabs only about 
By W. L. and T. G. MurkELL, CLU one-fourth under the capital gains tax. Many = the things ~~ have men- ee 
. The only thing that a man of initiative, tioned offer an increased opportunity 
General Agents, Mutual Benefit Life, Los Angeles ciceasbinss tint ae enterprise needs in or- for the general agent and for the com- the 
der to profit is change. Absence of pany. But many of them also mean an kee] 
change is static. Change is opportunity. increased opportunity for the agent. The to t 
Time to profit is all a man needs. Life field makes more money in one of three cone 
insurance is time insurance for the man ways: more work, more effective work him 
who has not profited yet. The en- or doing business with those whose ee 
trepreneur hopes and expects. Life in- “yes” means more. But we have to be owe 
surance underwrites his hopes and_ prepared to serve the market of the ON 
expectations. large “yes.” Certainly there is a chang- col 
ity Rietiees te Preperty tases. market, but we must change with it. mae 
y Our problem in the West isn’t the ab- eal 
Life insurance is property insurance’ sence of change. California has changed hi 
for the man who has succeeded. You 50 fast and grown so fast that we have ag 
insure property against fire to have trouble in keeping up. There are two sod 
money’s worth in case of fire. You get men where there was only one. There ae 
money to restore the property. Life are two factories where there was only ret 
insurance for the man of property is one, two dollars where there was only are 
property insurance. It is tax-absorption one. One of our men opens his con- cou 
insurance. It means that the property  versation, “How long have you been in life 
he has acquired will be restored. It California?” And he finds it effective. per: 
flue 
whe 
Bright Rocky M in Area Vi € 
right Kocky Mountain Area View . 
birt 
By C. D. Marer voll 
age 
General Agent, Penn Mutual, Denver i 
: ; ’ wripDpi a re 
T. G. MURRELL W. L. MURRELL The only change in market that I can “Ike’s Vacation Land.” Answering a the 
; see is an improvement because of higher uestion about Denver's economy based sta 
Has our market changed since the money for men who are in business for. I saci h on “how long” can this accelerated cau 
war? It has. Are buyers more intelligent themselves. Yes, despite taxes. The jcieyemtse? gait ele Sos) ity the percentage growth continue he found his own an- inte 
and do they require more service? Well, Government takes about one dollar out Of incomes of $3,000 upward is increas- wer: “Denver's striking fact is that it aq 
there are twice as many graduating from of each four dollars that a businessman ing through industrial developments in lacks a single smoke stack payroll—no tior 
college than there were some time back. makes, if he manages to take the capital oil, uranium as well as increased Gov- big payrolls mean no big layoffs. If a tax 
And more intelligent people require gains route. Then, all you have to do is ernment payrolls. This in time will afford at 
more intelligent service. As some peo-_ to ask yourself whether in this changing us plenty of room for development. In imf 
ple are earning more than twice what market four opportunities exist to make a story in Newsweek, July 26, Ralph G. cer 
they did there is more money available. a dollar where three grew before the Martin, associate editor, wrote an article, the 
But, perhaps the gross national product lon 
is more significant because that is tied ret 
up more closely to the velocity of ex- be 
change and the gross national product pay 
has increased about three times. Cer- bef 
tainly, money is changing hands. What bes 
about prospects? E ntrepreneurs are bet- thr 
ter prospects; people in business for aoe 
themselves more willingly let go of the che 
business dollar. However, people on a So 
salary may not be such good prospects ind 
especially if inflation has _ increased Se 
faster than their salaries. “a 
Gains for Security livi 
And another thing, the age-old con- 
flict between security and opportunity 
has shown gains for security. Social r 
Security is larger. Group insurance has Tes 
increased in amount. For the usual per- se 8 ~ 
son whom agents program, there are or n ivi ua an rou in . 
more pension plans. We all know the all 
negatives inherent in these develop- eee 
ments. But there is a plus, too. Life aa 
insurance now makes possible the com- me 
pletion of security when it is added to  f oe 
Social Security, Group insurance and Cc. D. MAIER + 
pension plans. 7, fay 
Let us suppose that a man of 40 earn- UASUMtTAMNEE Moot 
ing $10,000 a year bought the amount depression hits, it would not seriously ap 
of insurance which the Institute of Life hurt; the impact would flatten out among bu 
Insurance suggested, $40,000. Let us sup- the iGarcined industries.” ot] 
pose that $40,000 earned 5%. That's «ili ee eames aenanaai i epauagaammaaaa The Gates Rubber Co. and Shwayder mz 
about $167 a month. Now, let us suppose Bros., Inc., received special attention in : 
that same man today adds the $40,000 of Mr. Martin’s article through personal co 
insurance on the top of Social Security, B interviews with John Gates and Jesse th 
his pension plan and Group insurance. Shwayder, Denver industrialists, who in: 
He has a respectable program for him- qe | merican told why Denver was selected for their pu 
self and for his family. A case at hand multi-million dollar plant operations. th: 
shows an income for him of $460 a Everything favored such expansion. tie 
month when he retires and a program Newcomers are arriving in Denver at ph 
of life insurance which will support his eserve nsurance rate of 188 persons a week. All this me 
family and children and educate them. creates a need for more housing, addi- 
He will have life insurance or its equiva- tional jobs, expansion. As an agency in 
lent, of about $94,000. the Rocky Mountain area we have moved 
Opportunity as Well as Security ompanhy to larger quarters, more than doubled se 
Moles. Strides our sales personnel in past two years, ne 
: ; f DALLAS TEXAS added district offices, supervisory per- co 
We nsentioned that security had made sonnel, stepped up our direct mail pro- of 
strides. So has opportunity. If you think gram and are giving better training to an 
about it you will agree that there never | TRAVIS T. WALLACE « President | the sales force. Our sales have increased sit 
Was a greater opportunity to make 30% in the past three years. cli 
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Must “Tune In” To Market Potentials 


By Eart M. Scowemm, CLU 
Chicago Agency Manager, Great-West Life 


As every good life insurance man con- 
stantly adjusts his selling activities to 
the economic and social conditions he 
keeps “geared to the times” and hopes 
to be always “tuned in” to present day 
conditions. Thus, he naturally avails 
himself to the most favorable current 
markets. There are always “money 
minds” in our business. The conditions 
change as the “money minds” change. 

Naturally, our expanding business 
economy is intimately associated with an 
increasing population—increases in both 
birthrate and in longevity. That has a 
big bearing on life insurance selling. 
In addition, we continue to be in a pe- 
riod of high taxes and low interest which 
has a marked effect on our marketing 
methods of life insurance. Also, there 
are many tax laws, tax regulations and 
court decisions which favor the use of 
life insurance in solving business and 
personal problems. All these outside in- 
fluences help increase sales for those 
who will take advantage of them. 


Juvenile Market and Population Increase 


With respect to this great increase in 
births and the present percentage gain 
in our population of persons under the 
age of 15 we are presented with an un- 
usually large potential market for ju- 
venile sales. In addition, we can develop 
a real quality juvenile market by showing 
the parent advantages of starting a sub- 
stantial juvenile policy for a child be- 
cause of present-day high taxes and low 
interest. Thus, we have a quantity and 
a quality market—one based on popula- 
tion statistics, the other based on high 
taxes and low interest. 

Increased longevity spotlights another 
important market. People are now more 
certain to reach retirement age than in 
the past, and they will, due to increased 
longevity, have many more years of 
retirement. This means that there must 
be a source of income at retirement, and 
payable over the longer period of time 
before the average death occurs. The 
best way to provide this income is 
through income insurance or annuities 
on a guaranteed basis. It could be pur- 
chased with the idea of supplementing 
Social Security, or it could be purchased 
independent of the promise of Social 
Security. In any event, the need of in- 
come is certain and the most economical 
way to provide it under present high 
living costs, high taxes and low interest 
is through insurance contracts. 


The Corporate Dollar 


Today, businessmen are a more fa- 
vored group compared to the fixed salary 
group. As a result, we have a tremen- 
dous market for business insurance in 
all its many phases, applicable to both 
small and large businesses. There are 
many tax laws which make business in- 
surance more attractive than in years 
past. In addition to the many uses for 
business insurance, another important 
favorable factor has been added because 
today as never before the businessman 
appreciates the value and importance of 
business insurance. This, in itself, is an- 


other reason that it has a favorable 
market. , 
Another present-day condition: the 


corporate dollar is easier to obtain than 
the personal dollar, and so, in many 
instances, business insurance is being 
purchased by corporate funds rather 
than by personal funds. The possibili- 
ties of business insurance in all its 
phases seem to be unlimited in today’s 
market. 


Middle Financial Group 


Because of social conditions and 


trends, and because of high taxes, it is 
necessary for most insurance men to 
concentrate on the middle financial group 
of the pyramid. That being the case, 
an insurance man should make an inten- 
Sive use of each one of his prospects or 
After adequate insurance has 


clients. 
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been sold to the husband, the insurance 
man should not then leave his policy- 
holder as a prospect for someone else. 
Rather, he should stay with him and 
show the husband the need for life in- 
surance on the life of his wife. Further, 
the agent should continue to stay with 
this particular prospect for another step, 
i.e., sell him on the advantages of start- 
ing a comprehensive plan of insurance on 
the lives of his children. In addition, 
there is the possibility of individual Ac- 
cident and Health insurance, plus the in- 
dividual family plan of hospitalization. 
In brief, each prospect or policyholder 
is entitled to intense cultivation. 

The tremendous building boom gives 
us another great market for mortgage 
redemption insurance. This type of in- 
surance affords a natural and easy ap- 
proach to thousands of people acquiring 
new homes, and, through the approach, 
adequate life insurance can then be pre- 
sented with one need leading to another, 
just as one insured member of the family 
leads to another. 


Many Businesses Moving Away 
From Cities 


Quite naturally, as the construction 
business is good the building tradesmen 
are well off. This suggests that at any 
given time there are favored industries. 
Thus, in general, it is good business to 
direct one’s activities into the favored 
industries rather than among depressed 
industries. Then too, today don’t over- 
look the skilled workmen who enjoy such 
a high wage level. 

Adjacent to large cities, today we find 
actually thousands of new homes being 
built which in turn result in new com- 
munities and shopping centers. In addi- 
tion to this, industry of all types is mov- 
ing away from the city. Thus, with this 
new trend of business location, plus the 
tremendous increase in the population of 
suburbs, we find an opportunity for the 
insurance man to save a lot of time and 
thus become a more effective producer. 
No longer is it necessary for the insur- 
ance man to go into the city to the main 
office of his agency every day. He can 
often find his market for all types of in- 
surance situations right at his door-step 
or only a few miles away. 


The Women’s Market 


Today, anther great potential market 
is with women. They now represent 
one-third of the total working force in 
this country. From this standpoint, there 
is again a quantity market available. 
There is also a quality market in the 
woman’s field. This has to do with the 
woman who is already well off or is 
likely to be through inheritance. We 








should recognize the estate problem 
which a surviving spouse will have under 
the present marital deduction law (and, 
in the majority of cases, the surviving 
spouse is the wife.) The reason, of 
course, for the estate problem is that the 
impact of the second estate tax is great 
compared to the estate tax in connection 
with the death of the first spouse. To a 
pretty large degree, the average estate 
planner has overlooked the importance 
of having adequate life insurance on the 
life of the wife. This is not as it should 
be since, everything else being equal, 
there will be a greater tax problem de- 
veloped at the death of the surviving 
spouse. 


More People Should Be Asked to 
Buy Insurance 
Despite these opportunities it is still 
necessary for the insurance man to make 
the necessary calls. Today, the average 
salesman seems to be weak in putting 








in a good day’s work, day in and day 
out. It seems to me he is not making 
enough intelligent presentations, and he 
is not asking enough people to buy. 
Maybe this is because the individual had 
not disciplined himself or planned his 
work so that he automatically has a 
regular flow of work developing for 
himself day after day. There is a great 
reward for the agent who develops a 
standardized process for each of his re- 
quired activities. 

I thus feel that one of the great needs, 
even under so favorable conditions as we 
now have, is for the average agent to 
increase his activity, not only to in- 
crease it mechanically, but to maintain 
it on a consistent and on an intelligent 
basis. Again, there are great rewards in 
intelligent, consistent activity. The op- 
portunities are tremendous for the agent 
who will develop a definite pattern of 
activity and then harness this activity to 
present-day, favorable markets. 


San Antonio View Of Market 


By Frank B. FALKstTEIn 
Manager, The Prudential, San Antonio, Texas 


It is my opinion that the changed and 
changing market of the last few years 
holds many a reward for the competent, 
highly developed career agent. Perhaps 
competition from mass selling, increased 
Social Security and military pension 
benefits will affect negatively some of 
the run-of-the-mill agents. In this busi- 
ness I have not seen nor do I expect to 
see any negative effect insofar as the 
competent, advanced man is concerned. 
These very factors which seemingly go 
hand in hand with our booming and 
somewhat inflationary economy of them- 
selves create additional very important 
markets for the service and the product 
of the advanced man. 

Similarly, the growth of pension plans 
and profit ‘sharing trusts add materially 
to the horizons of the agile career agent. 
Although, undoubtedly, a good man to- 
day must stay on his toes in order to 
make certain that his approaches and 
presentations are contemporary — keyed 
to the times and using the situations 
that are developed by the times—if he 
does so, he will have the opportunity to 
write ever greater volumes of fine life 
insurance. 

Specifically, never in the history of our 
business was the public more cognizant 
of the need for “Tax Anticipation” life 
insurance. Never before was the public 
more sensitive to the use of gift tax ex- 
emptions and exclusions for the purchase 
of substantial amounts of life insurance. 





Frank B. Falkstein 


Born in San Antonio Mr. Falkstein 
was graduated from high school there 
For three years after leaving school 
he sold building and loan securities 
and in 1930 entered the insurance 
business. First qualifying for MDRT 
in 1938 he has qualified in all for 
eleven consecutive years. He entered 
management work with Prudential on 
July 1, The agency produced 
$4,500,000 its first year of operation 
and reached $8,500,000 five years later. 











Never before were American business 
men more cognizant of the advantages, 
benefits and attractions of a well ar- 
ranged and adequate program of busi- 
ness life insurance. With each passing 
year employers have become increasingly 
conscious of their obligation and oppor- 
tunity to use life insurance plans to fund 
informal “Employe Appreciation” ar- 
rangements. Not only is the public more 
aware of these specifics, but of equal 
importance the public has grown in num- 
bers with respect to those whose incomes 
and estates are of sufficient size to war- 
rant and consider and, in fact, necessitate 





FALKSTEIN 


FRANK B. 


their consideration of such plans and 
uses of life insurance. And the new tax 
bill will add fine fuel to the already hotly 
burning fire of opportunity. 

The fact that so many more thousands 
upon thousands of above average income 
people have had pressures removed with 
regard to their retirement needs, pres- 
sures removed by pension plans and in- 
creased Social Security benefits, now 
makes it possible for them to be inter- 
ested in building substantially greater 
life insurance estate programs. The 
adept and competent agent recognizing 
the situation and the trend is offering 
the opportunity to these people to use 
their life insurance premium dollars to 
concentrate on estate building through 
maximum permanent protection plans. 
The tremendous increase in living stand- 
ards for all plays a part in this think- 
ing, and it seems to me that all of 
the circumstances lend themselves to in- 
creased writings by the competent career 
agent. 

There is no doubt in my mind but that 
“the grass is green” up ahead for the 
agent who is in our business to build a 
career and who keeps himself abreast 
of developments and who is willing to 
constantly develop himself. 


Social Security Coverage 

Some 20% of the nation’s employed 
still are not covered by Social Security, 
although the system has been in op 
eration more than 17 years, according 
to the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 
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Greater N. Y. Market Is Never Static 


By Georce F. STEvENs 
Manager, The Travelers 


80 John Street, 


Gold Book asked me to re- 
cord a few comments on the changing 
insurance market of Greater New York 
it seemed a pretty broad assignment be- 
cause there are 10,000,000 people who 
work or live in Greater New York or its 
suburban areas. For example, consider 
the downtown section of the city. Here 
are located numerous large banks, in- 
surance companies, law offices, and head- 
quarters of immense industrial corpora- 
Starting at City Hall in lower 
Broadway, it is estimated that 1,500,000 
persons are employed in the district 
leading from the Mayor’s office south to 
the Battery, the City’s ocean front. And, 
consider the daytime population of the 
big office structures in lower New York. 
Here are a few of them:—120 Broadway 
—10,000 persons; Woolworth Building— 


When the 


tions. 


7,500; 40 Wall Street—6,500; 70 Pine 
Street—same population, and _so_on— 
One real estate firm—Charles F. Noyes, 


Inc., manages no less than 500 buildings 


from Columbus Circle (59th Street) to 
the Battery, most of them in the down- 
town area. 


Huge Population Constantly Changing 


Mid-town New York (the Forty-second 
Street sector near Grand Central Sta- 
tion) has a tremendously large working 
population as well. 

The number of those persons who 
need insurance is almost incomprehen- 
sible, and certainly presents a terrific 
challenge to insurance producers. Ob- 


viously, there are not enough agents to 
do more than scratch the surface. The 
main problem, therefore, is not the lack 


of prospects, but making the right con- 


tacts—then the contact—the approach— 
presentation—and the close. 
Many thousands of these skyscraper 


executives and associated workers live 
in the suburbs, which sometimes presents 
a problem in home interviews, but the 


one big advantage to the agent in this 
huge population situation is the con- 
stantly changing market. Each day a 
large number of persons come to New 
York from other cities as their career 
locale is changed to this city. Other 


thousands arrive to embark in new fields 


and succeed in doing so. Thus, there is 
constantly created a new market pool 
for the insurance agent. Many salesmen 


have solved part of the “surrounded by 
prospects” situation by concentrating on 
the corporations or other businesses 
where they have already been successful 
in writing cases. Some corporations in 
New York have hundreds of executives. 


A great banking institution may have 
the services of three dozen vice presi- 
dents with innumerable other persons 


drawing large salaries. So, it is apparent 
that this constant influx of new persons 


must, at all times, create new and ex- 
oo markets. 
However, in addition to this ever 


changing market situation are innumer- 
able ihcuees which are quite evident in 
this, the greatest market center of the 
world. 


Too Many Are Under-Insured 


First of all, consider that there are 
more people—and more people mean 
more prospects—and more _ prospects 
mean more markets. A recent report 
points out that there are in the nation 
more than 15,000,000 “small fry” between 
the ages of 5 and 9—50% more than in 
the pre-war year of 1940! And, the na- 
tional population continues to grow and 
grow. As a nation, we are, of course, 
grossly under-insured. The latest sta- 
tistics indicate that the average amount 
of insurance in force per family is ap- 
proximately equal to only one year’s in- 
come! In the years ahead, hundreds and 
thousands of adults will be contacted for 
the first time in their lives and purchase 
their first life insurance contract. 

Smal] businesses continue their mush- 


New York City 





GEORGE F. STEVENS 


room-like growth—the sole proprietor- 
ships, the partnerships, and the small 
close corporations continue to expand— 
and in their expansion turn to life in- 
surance with its many tax etna: ages 
and indemnification for the loss of key 
personnel. 

Changing times create changing mar- 
kets. In the last 40 years, white collar 
workers increased from 21% to 37% 
A 16% increase in the biggest and best 
of insurance markets! Skilled and semi- 
skilled workers increased from 27% to 
42%—an important market. 





U. S. Bureau of Labor statistics’ fig- 
ures show that in 1900, 45¢ of each dollar 
went for food; clothing took 14¢, rent 


14¢, utilities 6¢, and all other 21¢—Today 
food uses up only 35¢, clothing 13¢, rent 
1l¢, and all other 38¢. “All other” in- 
cludes recreation, education, furnishings, 
automobiles and the like. This means 
that the steady increase in both dollar 
and “real” income has left the average 
man with nearly twice as much money 


in the way of disposable funds which 
can be diverted into life insurance. 


Some New or Expanding Markets 


When we reflect on new markets, we 
cannot fail to discover what changing 
times have created. 

First—the new homes market. Record 
marriages—record births—have resulted 
in increased demands for new homes— 
the field of mortgage redemption insur- 
ance is an ever increasing one which can 
best be solved by an insurance counselor. 

Secondly, the Social Security—Life in- 
surance coordination market. The new 
Social Security Law, just beginning to 
be understood by many, has resulted in 


an emphasis on simple programming. 
The new changes just enacted will result 
in a record increase in calls, interviews, 
and applications. A new market, which 
can easily be entered with a simple in- 
terrogation—“Have you coordinated your 
life insurance estate with the new 
changes in Social Security ?” 
Third—The investment insurance mar- 
ket. High income taxes have and will 
continue to make the deferred income 
features and the tax-free income options 
of a life insurance contract carry a 
greater appeal to the investment minded 
prospect. Why should a man take a 5% 
risk for a 2% return?—for that is the 
(Continued on Page 186) 


Big Changes in Carolinas’ Market 


By Wituiam H. Anprews, Jr., CLU 
Manager, Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro, N. C. 


The economic picture in the Carolinas, 
especially the Piedmont section, has un- 
dergone drastic changes during the past 
quarter of a century, and is continuously 


changing. 


Until the start of this century, and 
even until more recent years, the 
Carolinas were predominantly  agri- 


cultural with the principal manufacturing 
industries in the field of cotton and 
tobacco products. While we are still im- 
portant in agriculture, we are attracting 
a large number of industrial plants, and 
the industry is well diversified. 
Greensboro is the home of the largest 
denim mills in the world; the largest 
man-made fiber business to be found 
anywhere, and the largest manufacturers 
of work clothes in the world. Of great 


importance are our steel fabricating 
plants and full fashion hosiery mills. 
Then, too, P. Lorillard Company, manu- 


facturers of Old Gold, Kent and Embassy 


cigarettes and Muriel and Headline 
cigars started in July the construction 


of a $13,000,000 plant in Greensboro and 
there are numerous other fine manufac- 
turing businesses in our city. 

The city is also making fine progress 
as an educational center, having a num- 
ber of colleges, including especially fine 
colleges for women. 

What Region’s Prosperity Means to 

Life Business 
What is true of prosperity of Greens- 


boro is true to a more or less degree 


Southeast Market Observation 


By Harotp T. Ditton 
General Agent, National Life of Vermont, Atlanta 


Our present volume of new business is 


running way ahead of last year. Busi- 


ness conditions in the Southeast seem 


to be excellent. It is true that the textile 


industry, as a whole, leveled off to some 


extent during the past year or so, but 
it is now on the increase. 
Other industries are in many instances 


making some progress over previous 


years. Many new industries are moving 


South coming from the North and mid- 
die West at an accelerated rate. South- 


eastern states and cities in many in- 


stances are offering inducements to en- 


courage this growth. Florida is one of 


the states which is booming. 


To sum up: we feel that there is a 


greater market in the Southeast for the 
the sale 


continued volume growth in 


of individual policies of insurance. 





Elliott’s Peachtree Studio 


HAROLD T. DILLON 








WILLIAM H. ANDREWS, JR. 


in the other important towns in the 
two Carolinas. 

I have talked with people who travel 
over the entire country, and they tell 
me that North Carolina, Texas and Vir- 
ginia are the three most progressive 
states in the country from the point of 
view of development and they rank 
North Carolina and Texas as the two 
which are going forward ahead of all the 
others. This is true largely due to our 
climate, native labor and natural re- 
sources. 

Not only is a lot of money being spent 
in the Carolinas, but a lot of money is 
being made in the Carolinas. Due to 
this change in our economic picture, the 
life insurance market has changed. 
There is more Group Insurance and 
Industrial insurance written in the state 
than ever before which means that the 
ordinary agent must devote his activities 
more in the higher income group, the 
business insurance field and pension in- 
surance field. 

Last year there was in excess of a 
billion and a quarter insurance written 
in North Carolina alone. Just about half 
of this was Industrial Group and a half 
was Ordinary. The Ordinary was $621,- 

552,180. The North Carolina companies 
wrote more than half of this total. Their 
writing was $322, 725,220. The Industrial 
insurance written was $306,960,865. The 
home companies wrote more than two- 
thirds of this. So, the home companies 
are doing a good job in all three fields. 

Our state underwriters association in 
North Carolina, and the same is true in 
South Carolina, has done a good job 
in promoting life education. We have a 
much better trained agent today than 
we have ever had. We are doing fairly 
good business in the pension field and 
a better job in the field of business 
insurance. All of this means progress 
to our business along with the progress 
of our state. 
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Better Bait to Land ’em 











When you need “better bait to land ’em,” 
try Postal Life’s Brokerage and Surplus 
Writing Service . . . the one with all the 
extras—the extras you will find in person- 





alized service, individualized underwriting 
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ach Lindop Recruit Spends 


60 Hours With 
General Agent At Start 


That there is a great increase in the 
number of college men entering the 
life insurance sales field is demon- 


strated by the personnel situation of a 


number of agencies in the country. Such 
an agency is that of Ralph Keyser 
Lindop, 165 Broadway, New York, one 
of leading agencies of Monarch Life 


of Springfield, Mass. He became general 
agent of the company seven years ago. 
The agency now has 28 agents. Among 


the Monarch Life in this city 
are those who have as their alma mater 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Rutgers, New 
York University, Loyola, Brown, Le- 
high, University of Michigan, University 
of Virginia, Fordham, University of 


agents of 


California (Los Angeles division), and 
Pomona. 
How Recruits Become Agents 
In his recruiting Mr. Lindop uses 
four tests, three of which have to do 
with aptitude and the other being re- 


background of the wife of 
recruited. No agent is 
recruited until wives are made ac- 
quainted with the possibilities of his 
success or failure and they are told of 
the records of men already in the 
agency. 

In discussing 
aptitude tests Mr. 
Gold Book: 

“One of 
about these 


lated to the 
the man being 


his strong belief in the 
Lindop said to The 


important things 
their revelation of 
a man’s character, especially in regard 
to truthfulness. Another is disclosure 
of social responsibility. A third factor 
is detection of activity level, whether it 
is high, medium or below normal. Also, 
is disclosed whether the man under 
review the urge to be successful, 
or would be satisfied merely to get by.” 
If the man who wants to enter the 
agency these tests, and his wife 
is also satisfied that her husband should 
adopt life insurance he must then go 
out with four or five of the Lindop 
agents and be under close observation 
by them. If the agents do not think 
he has the qualifications to be in the 
agency negotiations with him are then 
dropped. If he meets the approval of 
these agents, then he is taken in hand 
by the general agent for a series of 
conferences that lasts 60 


the most 
tests 1S 


h- 
nas 


passes 


hours and 
which include accompanying the general 
agent on cases so he can see how 
the insurance is Next, he attends 
the home office school in Springfield for 
a couple of weeks where he has 120 
hours of additional study. Returning 
from Springfield the new man spends 
a couple of days with the general agent 


sold. 


again. It is not until he has gone 
through all of these interviews and 
studies there that he goes on _ the 
street alone as a member of the agency 
force. Some of the men in the agency 


from col- 
different 


were recruited almost directly 
lege. Others have been in 
fields of endeavor 
“But no matter how 
an agent has acquired at 
how well informed he becomes 


much knowledge 
college and 
about 


insurance all of this counts for little un- 
efficiently 


less he is trained to sell 





insurance and to handle people,” is 
Lindop’s managerial philosophy. 
Lindop’s Academic Education 

A native of Selma, Ala., where he 
attended school until he was 14 Mr. 
Lindop became a student at Dinkins 
Military Academy in Alabama, where 
he became commandant of the cadet 
corps. From there he attended Univer- 
sity of Chicago where he majored in 
political science, minored in history, and 
was graduated in 1926. One of his pro- 
fessors was Francis Merriam, a noted 
figure in political science. Upon gradu- 
ation he went to University of Chicago 
Law School for two years. He then 
became principal of the Wilsonville 
Consolidated Schools, located in Shelby 
County, 40 miles from Birmingham, and 
of his 416 students 14 were able to win 
scholarships in colleges and universities. 
After a time he decided to give up 
teaching and make law his vocation. So, 
he went to University of Florida Law 
School in Gainesville, that state, from 
which he was graduated in 1930, and is 
a member of bar of that state and 
several other states. 

Although it was in the midst of the 
depression, Mr. Lindop left the South 
to try for success in the law field of 
New York City. While seeing lawyers 
here he was referred to “Bill” Moran, 


then in charge of the Travelers legal 
work in Greater New York. He joined 
the Travelers and after three weeks 


with that company here he was trans- 
ferred to the home office under a vice 
president whose activities were in cas- 
ualty and workmen’s compensation in- 
surance. Travelers later sent him to 
Newark branch in its claim department. 
Before long he became a liaison man 


between the claim departments of the 
Travelers and The Prudential. At the 
time the Travelers was carrying the 
property and casualty insurance on 
Prudential field force which at the time 
numbered about 28,000 persons. All of 
the claims under these losses were han- 
dled for The Prudential by the Travel- 
ers at its Newark branch. If a Pruden- 
tial representative in Colorado, for in- 
stance, had a loss it was cleared through 
the Newark office of the Travelers, that 
company giving this assignment to its 
Newark branch because it was nearest 
one to Prudential home office. 

After 10 months with the Travelers 
in Newark Mr. Lindop resigned and 
joined claim inspection department of 
The Prudential where he was engaged 
mostly with disability cases and traveled 
extensively in the United States and 
Canada. While with The Prudential he 
worked at various times in every city 
and town in the United States of 7,000 
population or more, except in Texas, 
the company not then being admitted 
to that state. 

His Work on “Jumbo Cases” 

It was after being two and a half 
years with The Prudential that Mr. 
Lindop was made assistant manager of 
its claim department where he was en- 
gaged in some of the most interesting 
and dramatic investigations of insurance 
claims in the history of the business. 

“While I had attended one academic 
college and two college law schools,” 
he said to The Gold Book, “my experi- 
ences in the claim department of one of 
the largest insurance companies in the 
world was really going to another col- 
lege—the University of Human Nature. 
Those investigations led me all over 





Blasive‘ ‘Closing Time” 

A close must be anticipated in a rea- 
sonable length of time, says Millard A. 
Samuel, CLU, in his new booklet, “Low 
Pressure Plans for Increasing Produc- 
tion. ” But what is a reasonable time? 

“It might be 60 minutes; other times, 
two years,” he writes. “Ordinarily, my 
yardstick is three good closing inter- 
views, sometimes less, but infrequently 
more. No business would continue to 
seek out customers whose trade was too 
costly to secure. Nor should we. I 
recognize that business might be lost by 
tearing up cards after an interval, but 
considerably more is gained than occa- 
sionally lost. 

“Where are we to find those who will 
pay their today’s hard cash for a prom- 
ise of security for tomorrow? They are 
all around us every day, walking past 
us on sidewalks, sitting in offices where 


we call, eating in the same clubs. They 
are the people who live in our com- 
munities, and who, because of their 


families or their business activities, have 
a risk that might not survive to com- 
plete their plans, or a risk that they 
might outlive their earning power. The 
key to prospecting is being alert to 
their needs.” The booklet is published 
by the Rough Notes Co. 


Clyde Cover’s Weekly Feature 


Clyde J. Cover, assistant general coun- 


sel, Lincoln National Life, writes a 
weekly feature in his company’s agency 
publication, “The Lincoln Bulletin,” 


which appears under the heading, “Pay 
Dirt From the Legal Field.” It covers 
legal angles which are of particular in- 
terest to field men. Recently, the fea- 
ture has been devoted to aspects of the 
new Revenue Act, one article in par- 
ticular which has been widely read be- 
ing about death taxes. 

Mr. Cover was been with Lincoln Na- 
tional 30 years. He is a graduate of 
Harvard Law School, receiving an LL.B. 
degree there in 1924. 


An Agent for 49 Years 


In another year Buffington S. Mayer, 
Union Central Life, Baton Rouge, La., 
will have been with that company half 
a century. For years he has attended 
annual conventions of National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. Recently he 


received his tenth eg National 
Quality Award. Mr. Mayer is with the 
James W. Smither _ & Son general 
agency. 







































































RALPH K. LINDOP 


the United States, Canada and South 
America. At the time not only The 
Prudential but sometimes a number 


of other companies were carrying the 
jumbo risks regarding which I was get- 
ting the lowdown. An outstanding one 
was a disability case where the in- 
sured was receiving $6,200 a month in- 
demnity, a case eventually settled out 
of court.” 
Joins Monarch Life 

After being 17 years with The Pru- 
dential Mr. Lindop joined the Monarch 
at its home office, remaining there from 
September, 1945, to June, 1946 at which 
latter date he opened for the company 
an agency at 165 Broadway, the com- 
pany not having an agency in New 
York for some years. In 1951 his 
agency was the company’s leader in all 
around performance. The agency, by 
the way, remains open until 7.30 o’clock 
at night and on Saturdays as well. 
Sometimes, he has been out with field 
men on cases until the small hours of 
the morning. Incidentally, one of the 
sales methods of the Lindop agency is 
for agents to get six additional names 


or prospects in every sale which is 
made. 
Supervisor of the agency is James 


L. Carrier who had been the outstand- 
ing football player in the gridiron his- 
tory of Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Conn. 


My Sales—Sisk 


(Continued from Page 174) 


persons connected with the corporation. 
The death of a major stockholder or 
keyman or executive does not automati- 
cally end the business. 3—-The flexibil- 
ity of stock ownership without disrup- 
tion of management in case of a stock 
sale or gift. 


Key Man 


Every successful business has one or 
more key men upon whom its success 
depends. The president, sales manager, 
advertising manager, research engineer, 
production manager, plant manager, 
salesmen. They constitute the most 
valuable asset of the business. The most 
effective offset to the loss of a key man 


is cash, and life insurance is the best 
means of providing that cash when 
needed. This will ease the shock of the 


loss and sustain the business during the 
readjustment period. 


The cash value is a reserve apart 
from all other assets. Reserves like 
these, saved many of the businesses 


during the 1930 depression years. It 
strengthens credit with banks and sup- 
pliers; it has valuable collateral uses. 
The cash values may be used for 4 
retirement fund for the key man. The 
insurance will provide protection to the 
firm in the event of his death before 
retirement. It is tax free cash at death 
to the firm. 
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WE’RE PROUD TO PRESENT THE RECORD OF OUR 
FIRST FIVE YEARS IN BUSINESS 


ovr $54.000.000 


This is a Tribute to our Entire Field Staff for Their Untiring Efforts 


CLO 


BROKERS AND EXCESS WRITERS are invited to enjoy the facilities that are proving to 


be so effective to those who now enjoy contracts with 


COMPANION LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: 345 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
ORegon 9-3939 





DIRECTORS 

JOSEPH F. CULLMAN, JR., President, MOSES G. HUBBARD, Member, 

Cullman Bros., Inc. Brown, Hubbard, Felt & Fuller, Utica, N. Y. 
ORIE R. KELLY, Vice President & Director, WILLIAM H. KEARNS. Member 

Bankers Trust Company Ted Bates & Company, N. Y. C. 
DR. BASIL C. MacLEAN, Commissioner, 

The City of New York ROB ROY MACLEOD, Vice President, 

Department of Hospitals Mohawk Power Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

E. CLARK MAUCHLY, ne CRANDALL MELVIN, President, 

Formerly associated wit Merchants National Bank & Trust Company, 


F. W. Woolworth Company 


OSCAR M. TAYLOR, President, 
New York State Civil Service Commission WALTER F. MARTINEAU, Exec. Vice President, 


WILLIAM F. BLEAKLEY, Member, Companion Life Insurance Company, N. Y. C. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 





Bleakley, Platt, Gilchrist & Walker, N. Y. C. V. J. SKUTT, President, 
JAMES F. CORROON, President, Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Association, 
R. A. Corroon & Co., Inc., N. Y. C. Omaha, Neb. 
OFFICERS 
V. J. SKUTT, President 


WALTER F. MARTINEAU, Executive Vice President 
JOHN S. COOK, Secretary 


Wholly Owned Subsidiary of Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Association of Omaha 
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Left Show Business For Insurance 


tainment field. He sang in clubs 


resorts in New York State. 


While in Boston in 1949 a neighbor 
suggested that Mr. Lawrence 


insurance salesman. He was 


be 
receptive 


that he was fed up with show business. 

“The business of entertaining in clubs 
and resorts had looked precarious to 
me,” he said to The Gold Book, “but 
after I got started in life insurance I 
saw that it wasn’t any cinch either. 
During my first six months in the field— 
it was in Boston—the going got so 
rough that I began to feel I was not 
cut out for salesmanship and seriously 
considered returning to the entertain- 
ment field. Then I began to see the merit 
of program selling and tried my best 








nine months wrote approximately $300,- 
000 of business. All of my sales were 
a result of two-interview planning. 

“In the fall of 1951 I left Boston_and 
came to Denver where I joined State 
Mutual Life. 1 worked on a strictly ap- 
pointment basis and specialize in life in- 
surance estate planning methods. 

“IT took the LUTC courses and some 
of the CLU work, began to write con- 
siderable business insurance as well as 
estate planning, and during my first year 
in Denver wrote $500,000. In 1953 I paid 








to making a change as he felt that he 
was a long way from reaching a Bing 
Crosby goal. Much more certain was 












































for about $930,000 and am doing all right 


to perfect my technique in such planning. 
in 1954.” 


I began to sell regularly and in about 





Year in and year out, certain 
questions about life insurance 
are asked over and over again. 


Because they are of interest to so 





many people, we are answering 





ainiaines these questions in these ads. 


RICHARD N. LAWRENCE 4 - ee | ees | 
sy = a i : i i 
: 


‘Do I lose everything if I can’t 
pay my premiums?” 


Fie 


Indeed you do not! If you are 
unable to pay your insurance 





Richard N. Lawrence, now with State 
Mutual Life, Denver, was in the enter- 








George F. Stevens 


(Continued from Page 182) 


story of investment returns after taxes. 
Stocks, bonds, first deeds of trust and 
real estate are traditionally the invest- 
ments of the wealthy man, but today 
the wealthy man is turning to the invest- 
ment of the average people—life insur- 
ance. This must be true, because some 
80 million Americans have invested in 
this form of investment and there aren’t 
80 million rich people in these United 
States. * 

Fourth—The retirement income mar- 
ket, Social Security, company pension 
plans, advertisements, are placing in- 
creased emphasis on “going fishing at 
65.” Tax legislation now under consid- 
eration should prove an added impetus to 
this fast growing market — surely the 
best advertised market for the life in- 
surance fraternity. 

I am somewhat bewildered and amazed 
to hear many of my learned brethren at 
luncheons and meetings voice the grum- 


ee 
ne 


premiums, you have four choices: 
(1) You can borrow against your 


ae BIE denn ie 


policy—in most cases, enough to 
keep your insurance in effect. 
Later you can repay the loan. 
(2) You can take Paid-Up Insur- 
ance for a smaller amount and 
never pay in another penny. (3) 
You can take Extended Insur- 
ance by which the full value of 
your policy will continue fora 
definite number of years, months 
and days. (4) You can surrender : 
your policy for its cash value. 2, 
These privileges are called mon- 3 





While the steamboat was still an experiment 
Mutual Benefit Life instituted 


Non-Forfeiture 


The first steamboats were just coming into use, the first telegraph 























bles concerning the contracting market forfeiture and many of them origi- —: ; : Z . 
for life insurance. They cite increased nated with Mutual Benefit Life. & was Just being perfected when the Mutual Benefit Life was 
Group coverages, mass coverages as de- is ° r : . . 
livering some knock out blows to the <i chartered back in 1845. And from the beginning, the Company 
prospecting system of many agents. It Re ara ae f ’ ere : an ees 3 
aime $6 SRM Wilkes Sha dakar Charbe ¥ was owned by the policyholders themselves and operated for 
markets and stimulating factors have F their benefit. Two years after its founding, the Company “bought on 
produced a condition in which we have the a = e © : Missi 
greater possibilities—and more than " back” the policy of a man unable to pay premiums. Three years can 
enough prospects to go around. It may bs : . : : insur: 
be true that certain prospects are less He later the Company made Paid-Up insurance available to any policy- home 
approachable due to mass coverageitis, % holder who dropped his insurance. By 1879—at a time when — 
but, like the impetus given the insurance i ! 2 ; St, 
industry after the issuance of Govern- non-payment of premiums often meant complete loss of everything merce 
ment insurance during World War I and é ita tis ; S ‘ es lectec 
Il—so are we reaping the benefits of already paid in—Mutual Benefit Life had incorporated in its presic 
real informative advertising. pie a tt ema tn 7 ghana eee ee : ° cas JETER to be 
No—we can’t agree—for too many new policies every non-forfeiture feature found in today’s policies. Ae 
markets are opening daily—1953 was a Furthermore, each of these features was then made retroactive App-: 
2 
banner year for life insurance sales. The week: 
year 1954 promises to be the best life : SO that every holder of a Mutual THE can L 
insurance twelve months in the history JIM RICHARDSON, Pittsburgh, has B fr $50. kev onuld : App-i 
of our business. Never before have been a volume producer with Mu- enent Lile policy could enjoy MUTU. | L intert 
families added so much to their life in- tual Benefit Life since he started the same liberal treatment. 700 v 
surance programs. Life insurance situa- Say eee pele angen ance 
tions and needs are still growing and epsanian i tnd 2H ppemus strive 
are far from being met by existing in- previous year’s sales mark. Reason: BENE FI T Mr 
surance. Ability to buy is increasing. Hedoesn’tbelieve in guessing about St. 
ma are dr wae more — each a anything—he’s constantly making whick 
70 gee Paes strat i a et gy with bet- use of Mutual Benefit Life’s up-to- Chips 
ter trained men, and, above all, the more ; ‘ oe & vacan 
people, the more prospects and the de- the-minute training. *S expat 
velopment of wider horizons. Yes, we 3 INSURANCE COMPANY of St 
believe the crystal ball looks favorable ae | 
: ; : : , een BK ers 
for the product that is the best solution : Organized in 1845 pres 
to most of man’s economic problems— oad runt His 
life insurance. ef 500 Broadway, Newark, N. J. ori 
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COLEMAN CLARK 


Coleman Clark, Provident Mutual 
Life, Chicago, Raymond M. Wiese 
agency, has held the national table ten- 





Owns His Business Building 





GREGORY L. O’SHEA 


Gregory L. O’Shea, agency director, 
Mississippi Valley agency, North Ameri- 
can Life of Chicago, started his life 
insurance career in the early ’30’s as a 
home office clerk and night-time sales- 
man. He attended night classes in the 
St. Louis University School of Com- 
merce & Finance. When 23 he was se- 
lected by the late George Graham, then 
president of the old Central States Life, 
to be general agent of its St. Louis 


agency. From 1923 to 1940 he was an 
App-a-Week producer, totaling 350 
weeks. After he joined North Ameri- 


can Life in March, 1940, he continued his 
App-a-Week production pace without 
interruption and now totals more than 
700 weeks of this continuous perform- 
ance. He encourages all young agents to 
strive for such continuity of production. 

Mr. O’Shea is only general agent in 
St. Louis owning his own building in 
which his agency is housed. It is at 5461 
Chippewa Street. Recently, he purchased 
vacant ground to the west for future 
expansion. He is on board of directors 
of St. Louis General Agents and Mana- 
gers Association; is a member of various 
other business and civic organizations. 
His agency also represents companies in 
other lines of insurance. 





Was Table Tennis Champion 


nis championship title and was_ twice 
western champion. Moreover, he has 
written several books on the game and 
has toured extensively with his table 
tennis exhibitions. During World War 
II he cntertained service men with his 
exhibitions, appearing in the Philippines, 
Japan and Korea. Also, he has appeared 
in many of the important theatres and 
night clubs of the United States and 
Canada. 


Always a believer in life insurance and 
owning a sizable amount before enter- 
ing life insurance the thought struck 
him when he was 53 that he could not 
indefinitely continue with table tennis 
exhibitions. Long knowing Mr. Wiese 
he joined his agency in January, 1950, 
as a special agent. Since then he has 
averaged $400,000 insurance production 
annually. Last year he led the com- 
pany in sales of non-cancellable accident 
and disability insurance. Since graduat- 
ing from University of Chicago he has 
been in three businesses: investment se- 
curities, show business and now life 
insurance. 


Listen to Yourself 

North American Life Assurance Co. of 
Toronto says one’s voice is a sure index 
of personality recognition. 

“Tt is amazing how many of us faii to 
recognize the importance of the voice, 
and how definitely it attracts or repels 
our fellow creatures,” the company says 
in its house organ. “Our speech is our 
passport to society, our credentials to 
any group, the infallible index to our 
cultivation; and the telltale index that 
marks our air of gentility as genuine or 
assumed. Yet, the average individual is 
so indifferent to his voice that he doesn’t 
even bother to listen to it.” 


























Continental American has built its 





Nd 


Oo 


expansion program upon the creed... 


*‘quality not quantity ”’ 


CAREFUL SELECTION of the new men who will become 


associated with us—with emphasis on quality rather 


than numbers. 


® 


A SOUND SALARY PLAN of Compensation for new men which 


attracts superior men and pays substantial extra rewards to 


those who can successfully qualify. 


A COMPLETE KIT of organized Visual 


Sales tools to enable men to get 


into production quickly, 


THOROUGH TRAINING for these men 


in the use of definite and proved 


sales methods with continuing assistance 


in the field. 


CAREFUL AND EXPERIENCED 


SUPERVISION during their 
development period. 


THE RESULTS FOR THE FIRST HALF OF 1954 
New Life Insurance 52% ahead of last year. 


41% of Face Amount produced by new men in their 
first two years with the Company. 






CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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JOHN S. BICKLEY 


What is being done in universities 
and colleges to educate future buyers 
and sellers of insurance? Are students 
being attracted to careers in insurance? 
Are the staffs of our schools contribut- 
ing to insurance thought? Let us look 
at one institution, the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, for a partial answer to these 
questions. 

Tom Green, as an example, entered 
Ohio State to learn something about the 
structure of American business and how 
its problems are solved. His father, a 
life insurance agent in a small Ohio 
town, reasoned that a study of business 
administration would better equip Tom 
to handle the insurance problems of his 





John S. Bickley 


Dr. Bickley, who has degrees from 
University of Wisconsin and Colum- 
bia University, and did graduate 
work at Harvard University and Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has taught insur- 
ance and economics at University of 
Alabama, University of Wisconsin, 
University of Washington, Stanford 
University and Ohio State. Author 
of monographs and articles on insur- 
ance, he is currently writing a text- 
book on casualty insurance. 

In World War II he was a staff 
sergeant in charge of the weather 
school at Keesler Field, Mississippi; 
a second lieutenant who directed the 
aviation cadet music program at 
Maxwell Field, Alabama, where he 
produced numerous war shows and 
radio programs; and a first lieu- 
tenant who was assistant stational 
control officer, March Field, Calif. 











future policyholders. The subjects in 
which he enrolled were designed to serve 
these ends. Tom had courses in eco- 
nomics, marketing, management and 
finance; in business communications, 
policy-making, and such control devices 
as accounting and statistics; and in cer- 
tain major and elective areas chosen in 
consultation with his adviser. 

The father of Tom was opposed to a 
concentration on purely. business sub- 
jects and wanted the background and 
horizons of his son to be broadened 
thfough a study of literature, art, music, 
philosophy, history and science. The 
university officials agreed with the im- 
portance of this approach and had made 
such courses an integral part of the 
scholastic program of all students. 


Attitude of University 


Some business friends of Mr. Green 
wondered how a student could devote 
so much time to liberal arts and gen- 
eral business courses and still obtain a 
specialized knowledge of insurance. The 
answer offered by university staff mem- 


bers was that it is not the function of 
a university to teach future insurance 
men all the details of each contract, all 
the component parts of various rating 
manuals, and other aspects of the busi- 
ness which can be best taught in com- 
pany training programs. A university is 
best situated to assist students in un- 
derstanding the principles and_ tech- 
niques necessary to recognize a situa- 
tion involving risk, to determine the 


Insurance In A University Curriculum 


By Joun S. BickLey 
The Ohio State University 


his ability to apply theory to practical 
business situations. 


Insurance Classes on Seminar Basis 


Tom learned that his insurance classes 
were conducted largely on a seminar 
basis. He found his ability to think and 
to express himself were improved by 
exposure to this method. He was taught 
to apply facts to practical problems, for 
knowledge is of value only if it is use- 





insurance business. He participated in 
heated arguments with insurance men 
and other students on such problems as 
whether Group life coverage should be 
expanded, whether disability contracts 
adequately protect the public, whether 
insurers are doing all possible to expand 
volume, and whether present methods 
of regulating insurance are the best 
possible. Although these and_ similar 
topics were argued in class, Tom’s sense 





A Group of Professor Bickley’s Students at Ohio State 


proper amount of coverage, to under- 
stand the obligations imposed upon 
parties to various contracts, and to 
ascertain the appropriate recovery in 
case of loss. The work Tom took in 
life, fire and casualty insurance stressed 
these fundamentals and emphasized 
similarities between practices in each 
line. Whether Tom had entered the 


insurance business or not, his work in 
this field prepared him to be an intel- 
ligent insurance buyer and _ increased 


ful. He was stimulated to exercise his 
imagination to develop new solutions of 
old insurance problems. Also, he learned 
that the fundamental objective of the 
staff was to develop his capacity for 
independent and responsible thinking. 
The preparation of Tom for an insur- 
ance career was not confined to the 
classroom. As a member of the student 
Insurance Society, he was exposed to 
many speeches, debates and discussions 
revolving around major issues in the 





This Is A Security-Minded Age 


Barbara Wooton, Nuffield Research 
Fellow, Bedford College, University of 
London, was one of the speakers 
last June at the Columbia University 
Bicentennial celebration. Her topic was 
“The Impact of Income Security upon 
Individual Freedom.” 

She said that this is a security-minded 
age. Social Security has become an en- 
tirely respectable expression. As a goal 
it is not felt to be in conflict even with 
the virtues of free American enterprise. 
This attitude stands in remarkable con- 
trast with the early phases of industrial- 
ism of “let the devil take the hindmost.” 
Perhaps the essential change is not so 
much in the value set upon security as 
in the choice of who shall be secure. 
Little was heard of security as long as it 
remained the privilege of the few. That 
which is taken for granted is never the 
subject of discussion. Perhaps, indeed, 
the apparent security-mindedness of the 
time represents not so much the rise of 
ainew idea as the extension of an old one 
to new circles. It is part of the process 
of democratization. 

Social and economic relationships with- 
in the family are changing fast, she said. 
Architects of social security must move 


in step with the evolution of the de- 
pendent family. More women want to 
be self-supporting. Children do not spring 
into existence when their father falls 
sick or out of work and vanish when 
he returns to work. 


The Very Young and Very Old 


Today with income unadjusted to the 
varying expenses which must be met, the 
most severe economic hardships are 
borne by the very young or the very old. 

In the modern world, it has been said, 
the five ages of man proceed from a 
penurious childhood to a brief period 
of affluence in adolescence and early 
manhood, until parenthood inaugurates a 
second phase of impoverishment, only to 
be followed again by a long golden after- 
noon when the children are self-sup- 
porting and the parents still at work 
(often at a higher level of income than 
at any other time) until this in turn 
fades into the chilly economies demanded 
by the drop of income on retirement. The 
reality of that sequence has been statis- 
tically demonstrated more than once; 
but in greater or less degree the human 
struggle and tragedy which it figures 
begins to be mitigated by social security 
measures. 


of responsibility toward working with 
others in the business for solutions to 
such problems was developed. 


How Students May Become 
Insurance-Conscious 


The Insurance Society has proved 
useful in attracting young people to a 
career in insurance. Although many 
students majoring in this area come 
from insurance families, others are at- 
tracted when they learn the opportuni- 
ties in this business. They are inter- 
ested in the income, advancement, in- 
dependence and security many insurance 
positions afford. 

Tom and his classmates developed 
many devices for telling the story of 
insurance to other students. Juniors who 
have not selected their major field are 
invited as guests to smokers at which 
speakers from outside the insurance 
business review what they consider the 
economic and social values of insurance. 
This third party selling has been an 
important factor in bringing students 
into the insurance curriculum. One com- 
mittee of the Society prepares displays 
which are placed in various university 
buildings. These may revolve about fire 
and accident prevention, professional 
designations in the insurance field, op- 
portunities for college graduates in the 
field and home office, ‘and the _ risks 
faced by an individual or family. An- 
other student committee arranges tours 
and meetings off the campus to which 
many undergraduates are invited. Home 
offices of insurers are visited and vari- 
ous job opportunities are reviewed. In- 
dustrial firms are observed to see how 
fire and safety prevention activities are 
organized. 


Extra-Curricular Activities in Insurance 


The extra-curricular activities in in- 
surance at Ohio State range beyond 
the work of the Society, Tom quickly 
learned. He noticed how the Griffith 


(Continued on Page 189) 
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From Brazilian Jungles To 


Midtown Manhattan and MDRT 


By Hernrick C. Ortu 


Carr R. Purser Agency, Penn Mutual, New York City 


Kleinberg near Breslau, Germany was 
my birthplace. My ancestry is a mix- 
ture of Austrian, Italian, Swiss and 
even American, as one of my _ grand- 
uncles, Godlove S. Orth from Indiana, 
was descendent of a branch of my fam- 
ily that arrived in this country in 1726. 
My full legal name is Orth-Pallavicini, 
but Orth is infinitely easier for busi- 
ness. 

After finishing schools in Germany 
I studied post-graduate courses at Ley- 
den, Holland, and at Oxford University, 
England. In 1933, disliking the look of 
things to come in Germany, I decided 
to join my brother in Brazil. I asked 
him to write me a letter saying that I 
was urgently needed to help him in the 
administration of family affairs in 
Brazil. It was on the basis of this let- 
ter that I obtained permission from the 
German government to leave the coun- 
try. I left for Brazil with short stop- 
over in Portugal and Spain. I was then 
19 years old, but had already been on 
my own for two years. My parents had 
died in 1929 and 1930 and I had been 
declared legally of age one year later. 


Learning New Languages 


Up to that time, in addition to Eng- 
lish and German I had a smattering of 
Italian and Dutch, and learning the 
Portuguese language now became im- 
perative. So I engaged a young Brazil- 
ian, who spoke nothing but Portuguese, 
as a combination companion-guide- 
teacher and in a second-hand car, armed 
with an international driver’s license, a 
shotgun and a rifle we proceeded into 
the interior of Brazil. We visited 
mines, coffee and cotton plantations and 
went hunting for capivaras, oncas and 
other game. Four months and 3,000 
miles later we were near the Argentine 
border in Uruguay, and I decided to 
learn Spanish too. 

After a flying trip to Buenos Aires I 
embarked on a riverboat for a three 
weeks’ trip up the River Parana to 
Ascuncion in Paraguay. I arrived there 
in the middle of the Gran Chaco War 
between Paraguay and Bolivia, which 
was settled later through the offices of 
Cordell Hull, our former Secretary of 
State. After a few weeks there I went 
back to Rio de Janeiro via Corumba, 
Matto Grosso. 


Gets First Job 


Filled with pride in my linguistic ac- 
complishments and trusting in my col- 
lege education I looked forward to as- 
suming a job with responsibilities and 
high remuneration—and so got my 
first job. My responsibility was a truck, 
the job was selling aspirins in the in- 
terior of Brazil and the “remuneration,” 
$18 a month. However, I rose within 
that company in the following year and 
a half and finally worked in the adver- 
tising and sales operation with various 
government departments in Rio de 
Janeiro. 

By 1937 I had met a number of 
Americans, several of them had invited 
me to visit with them in the United 
States. So I canceled a three months’ 
planned holiday in Switzerland and 
came here for a visit instead. I had 
planned to buy a car, but by the end 


of my stay here I even exchanged my 
first class return ticket for tourist class. 
A New Horizon 

I was fascinated by America and 
Americans. Everyone painted rosy pic- 
tures of my future here. Convinced that 
they were right, I immigrated to this 
country in 1938. My confidence was 
boundless and my cash an uneven $27.67. 
At first I went to lunch with all the 
people who had painted such a rosy 
future for me. I think I was a guest at 
every lunch club from the Battery to 
the Upper East side. Unfortunately, 
they all told me that I was looking for 
a position, not a job, and that they had 
nothing that I would even consider. 

My real start came from overhearing 
a conversation in an elevator of the 
Woolworth Building. I then called on 
the president of the company mentioned 
in that conversation, and used a calling 
card with my Brazilian address. Later, 





Heinrick C. Orth 


One of Penn Mutual Life’s top 
producers Mr. Orth had followed a 
very adventurous path carrying him 
through most of Europe, Central 
America and South America before 
his arrival at the Carr R. Purser 
agency in New York City. Success- 
ful from the beginning, he is a Life 
and Qualifying member of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table. 











I found out that this thought had 
flashed through his mind: “This man 
came all the way from Brazil just to see 
me—I had better hear what he has to 
say.” One week later I went to work 
for All America Cables & Radio, Inc. 
In another three weeks I found myself 
traveling for them on the West Coast 





E a Caveat P hilosophy 


After 40 years as a successful life 
insurance man, an extraordinary de- 
veloper of men,’ Marue Carroll, former 
general agent, Northwestern Mutual 


MARUE CARROLL 


Life, Oshkosh, Wis., who recently re- 
tired as general agent, has given The 
Gold Book some of his philosophy. In 
part he says: 

One of the first things for an agent 
to learn is who needs and is in a posi- 
tion to buy life insurance. 

Good material for recruiting in an 
agency featuring rural business—he had 
20 counties in his territory—are former 
bank cashiers, small town business men, 
officers in farm cooperatives, young men 
with a flair for selling and a personality 
which wins confidence but are not yet 
in the sales field and have not recog- 





nized their own talents. 

Also in recruiting, it is best to find 
men of similar nationality background 
to their neighbors, those persons who 
can sit down at a dining room table and 
win confidence as persons with whom 
one would like to do business. 

Agents should keep exhaustive records 
of prospects. They should be enthusias- 
tic about their own business. The greater 
their inner flame for life insurance the 
easier it is to arouse the interest of 
prospects in life insurance. 


Insurance In A University 


(Continued from Page 188) 


Foundation for Insurance Education, an 
organization supported by Ohio insur- 
ance interests, had attracted several 
excellent persons to insurance through 
its scholarship and fellowship program. 
He was able to sit in on some of the 
sessions of the Life Agency Manage- 
ment Conference and the Advanced 
Life Underwriting Seminar sponsored 
by the College of Commerce and the 
Ohio Association of Life Underwriters. 
He knew several fellows who had grad- 
uated recently and were taking various 
CLU and CPCU courses taught by uni- 
versity instructors. He had seen refer- 
ences to various research reports writ- 
ten by staff members. He had even 
arranged to have one of his insurance 
teachers talk to his fraternity on “Guides 
to a Sound Life Insurance Program.” 

Tom is now selling in his father’s 
general agency. He is working for the 
betterment of his chosen field through 
committee work in several insurance 
associations. His production testifies to 
his belief in the service concept he was 
taught in school. He can’t quite see why 
many of his classmates went into sell- 
ing other types of insurance and into 
home offices but suspects they too are 
making a contribution to the insurance 
business. 





Fabian Bachrach 
HEINRICK C. ORTH 


of South America and throughout Cen- 
tral America. My work was an inter- 
esting combination of economic re- 
search, public relations and sales. After 
I returned to the U. S. I worked for 
the parent company, International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Corp., in its public 
relations department. 

3y 1940 I realized that this type of 
work was far from my original goal of 
being in business for myself. I wanted 
to become a broker in Wall Street and 
Col. Sosthenes Behn, president of Int. 
Tel. & Tel., was kind enough to en- 
courage me. It was his suggestion that 
I work in a bank for about one year 
learning basic trust operations and tax 
fundamentals. After one year of inten- 
sive training in a New York bank I 
accepted a position with International 
Diesel Electric Corp. where I became 
export and foreign sales manager. By 
that time the war had started and later 
I entered the Army where I became a 
corporal in Air Corps Intelligence until 
1946. 

In 1941 I married Mary Louise Adams 
and our family now includes three 
daughters and one son. 


Enters Life Insurance 


After the war I went back into the 
export field and it was there that I had 
my first encounter with life insurance. 
One of my present associates sold me 
a substantial contract. It was through 
this associate that I later met his gen- 
eral agent, Carr R. Purser. On March 1, 
1948, I entered the business with Mr. 
Purser. I had many persons cross my 
life and give me advice, but it was the 
guidance and direction which I received 
from Mr. Purser which helped me to 
achieve my lifelong ambition—to be in 
business for myself and to be in a busi- 
ness where success and a worthwhile 
objective can be reached by sound 
planning and energetic work. 


Self Love 


No one can equal the French in writ- 
ing vignettes of people so that the 
reader will immediately understand the 
character of the man or woman they 
are describing. For instance, Misia 
Sert’s description of Perivier, editor of 
a Parisian daily paper of great influence 
who came to her home frequently. In 
describing him she writes in her mem- 


oirs, recently published by John Day 
Co., New York. 
“His dominating characteristic was 


that he had an unlimited love and ad- 
miration for his own person. Every day 
brought him the joy of rediscovering 
himself, and he admitted to me that his 
happiest moment was when he awoke in 
the morning and wished himself good- 
“Misia and the 


Name of memoirs: 


Muses.” 
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My Most Important Automobile Ride 


By SapLer Hayes 


General Agent, Penn Mutual Life 
New York City 


Sometimes we hear that men of sub- 
stantial income who are not lawyers or 
know little about complex business mat- 
ters despite the fact that they have been 
successful are not particularly inter- 


SADLER HAYES 


ested in insurance, per se, because they 
have no particular knowledge or curi- 
osity about it, not having been person- 
ally approached on business or corpo- 
rate insurance by an experienced agent. 

In the summer of 1952 I had an eye- 
opener on this subject and this was the 
situation: 

I had been asked one beautiful sum- 
mer day to drive to a small village in 
the White Mountains of New Hamp- 
shire, my mission being to meet at a 
railroad station a man of unusual promi- 
nence in this country and to act as his 
host during a business meeting attended 
by several hundred men. The organiza- 
tion had asked him to speak at its meet- 
ing. Although I had looked forward to 
meeting this celebrity it was not very 
convenient for me to take an hour and 
a half away from this valuable meeting, 
but my duty was to meet and escort him 
and I did so. 


Keen Student of Life Insurance as Well 
as of Human Nature 


This man is a great student of human 
nature who has helped make this a 
better world by disseminating in a wide 
area some of his profound knowledge 
on the subject. As we began the ride 
to the hotel I asked him if he were 
also interested in salesmanship, found 
he was and we started a discussion of 
this important factor in American life. 
Quickly I also discovered that he also 
had a deep curiosity about and a strong 
admiration for life insurance. 

On the way to the meeting and during 
his sojourn at the mountain resort I was 
able to answer numerous questions and 
they included queries about intricate 
estate plans, gifts, inheritance taxes and 
trusts (intervivos and _ testamentary.) 
Furthermore, I was able to explain the 
work we insurance men do in the corpo- 
rate field, such as business insurance, 
stock purchase plans, key-man_ insur- 
ance, profit-sharing and pension plan- 
ning. 


An Important Tax Advantage 


Among other things, this man evinced 
an interest in a amendment to 
Section 115(g)(3) of the 1939 Internal 





Revenue Code, which has now become 
Section 303 of the new 1954 Revenue 
Code. This amendment grants a tax 


benefit if a corporation redeems the 
stock of a decedent provided the re- 
demption is made in accordance with 
certain requirements contained in the 
law. What is the tax advantage to the 
decedent’s estate if such a redemption 
occurs? The money his estate receives 
from the redemption of the stock will 
not be taxed as a dividend to the ex- 
tent that it does not exceed the de- 
cedent’s death taxes, funeral and ad- 
ministration expenses, even though the 
circumstances are such that the redemp- 
tion would otherwise be treated as a 
taxable dividend. The main requirement 





in order for this advantage to be avail- 
able is that the value of the stock must 
represent more than 35% of the de- 
cedent’s entire estate, or 50% of his 
taxable estate, whichever is lower. 

I am happy to say that this man is 
now a valued client of our agency. 


Credit Insurance Grows 
The use of credit life insurance has 
now grown to the point where in 1953 
more than $30,000,000 in death claims 
were paid under this type of policy. It 
repays the loan of a borrower in the 
event of his death. 
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LIFE = This year, B.M.A. celebrates 45 
years of “doing many things 
ACCIDENT _ for many people”. ONE out of 
Ea every SEVEN (110,145 out of 
HEATH _s more than 750,000 B.M.A. 
ANNUITIES B policyowners) were paid bene- 
ah fits during 1953. 
ALL-WAYS ‘, B.M.A. serves 36 states, District 
HOSPITALIZATION n of Columbia, Hawaii and Guam; 
has offices in more than 60 
GROUP . principal cities; offers complete 


protection through the exclusive 
B.M.A. “All-Ways” Plan. 
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W.T. Grant, Chairman ® J.C. Higdon, President 
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“Major Medical” 


open the door 


for you 


Old clients or new prospects—you’ll find 
they’re all interested in Prudential’s Group 
Major Medical Expense Insurance—protection 
against the substantial expenses of 

serious sickness or accident. 


Prudential’s Brokerage facilities and 
Group experts make it easy for you to 
sell this vital coverage. 

Let “Major Medical” open the door 
for you... and then, program your 
clients’ complete Group needs: 


() Group Life 

(J Group Accident & Sickness 

() Group Hospital Expense 

() Group Surgical Expense 

(1) Group Medical Expense 

[] Group Hospital Medical Expense 

(] Group Accidental Death and 
Dismemberment 

(J Group X-Ray and Laboratory 

(J Group Polio Expense 

(J Group Pensions 


‘Contact your local Prudential Brokerage 
or Group representative for proposals or any 
assistance on your next case. 


The Prudential 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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There are now some seven hundred companies 
A man doesn't have to buy his life insurance 
THE 
NATIONAL ILIFE 
AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


But, in either case, it helps. 
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from us to provide security for his family, nor does an 


engaged in the legal reserve life insurance industry. 
Agent have to work for us to be successful. 


We are just one of these. 
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Here’s a good “lesson” about ARTHRITIS... 


EARLY everyone knows the story of 


“The Wizard of Oz”’* ... and how 
Dorothy, the little girl in this tale, met a 
man made of tin. 


As the story goes, the Tin Woodman, 
after a year of exposure in the forest, could 
not move because his joints were badly 
rusted. So, Dorothy oiled his joints. There- 
after, the Tin Woodman was able to jour- 
ney with Dorothy to see the wonderful 
Wizard of Oz. 

In a way, this fable points up some im- 
portant facts about the joints of the human 
body and the disease that often affects 
them—arthritis. Like the joints of the tin 
man, the body’s joints can also “rust” or 
become stiff over the years. However, with 
proper medical care, they can usually be 
kept flexible and workable in most cases 
despite arthritis. 

The most common type of arthritis . . . 


called osteoarthritis . . . occurs in middle 
age and later life, probably because of wear 
and tear on the joints. While it usually does 
not lead to severe crippling, it may cause 
varying degrees of disability. Consequently, 
recurring aches and pains in and about any 
joint . . . as well as tenderness and stiffness 
of the joints . . . should never be dismissed 
as “a touch of rheumatism.” 


The second most common form of ar- 
thritis occurs most often in younger people. 
Known as rheumatoid arthritis, it is a seri- 
ous disorder that may involve all the joints. 
It can also be controlled in many cases 
when proper treatment is started early. 


There is as yet no cure for either osteo or 
rheumatoid arthritis. Doctors, however, 
have many effective treatments for reliev- 
ing pain and restoring joint function. 
Greater gains against arthritis will un- 
doubtedly be made as. new methods of 


therapy are perfected. 


Meantime, there are some safeguards 
that all of us can take to lessen the chances 
of developing arthritis or to control arthri- 
tis if it does occur. Among such precau- 
tionary measures are—keeping your weight 
down; maintaining good posture; getting 
enough rest and sleep and having periodic 
health and dental examinations. 

To control arthritis, see your doctor 
promptly whenever persistent symptoms 
occur in any joint, or when you feel “run 
down.” Give him your complete cooperation 
and always rely on the individualized treat- 
ment he prescribes. So-called “‘sure cures” 
generally provide only temporary relief. 

Today, when proper treatment is con- 
tinued persistently, at least 70 percent of 
all arthritis patients are spared serious dis- 
ability and returned to reasonably good 
health. 


*Copr. Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., Publishers 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 Mapison AVENUE, New York 10, N.Y. 





This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in magazines with a total circulation 
in excess of 35,000,000 including Collier’s, Time, 
Newsweek, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, 
McCall’s, American Magazine, Woman’s Home 
Companion, National Geographic. 



































